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THE LATE ARTHUR M. T. JACKSON, M.A., I.C.S. 


We have to record with the deepest regret the murder of 
Mr. Arthur M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., Collector of Nasik, at Nasik, 
on the 21st December last, as he entered the theatre to attend 
a pan supari party given in his honour prior to his leaving the 
district to take up the Collectorship of Bombay. 

Mr. Jackson recentiy accepted the joint editorship of this 
journal — a labour of love for which he was specially qualified owing 
to his thorough knowledge of Sanskrit, Marathi and the principal 
vernacular languages and the keen interest he always took in the 
Antiquities of India. 

By Mr. Jackson’s death the editor acutely feels that he has lost 
a most valued colleague — one whose able and kindly assistance 
promised much for the future of this journal. 

Articles contributed by Mr. Jackson, just before his death, on 
the “ Method in the Study of Indian Antiquities ” and an “Account 
of a Collection of Copperplates belonging to the Palitana State ” 
will appear in later issues of this journal. 
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LEGENDS FROM THE PANJAB. 

BY sm E, 0. TEMPLE AND H. A. BOSE. 

No. IV. 

THE WEBBING- OF BAI MOBNt OB PBINCESS PEAHEN. 

A Panjdbl Extravaganza, 

(Continued from Vol, XXXVIII^ p. 821,) 

W HEN Rup Chand saw that the Purbi^s had gone, he went quickly through the six courtyards 
and called out : — “ The R&j& will rule, and the people prosper. The pigeon will coo, and 
who-so desires knowledge of what is hidden should apply to me,” 

RM Morni told her maid to see who it was, as no one could get into the palace and it must be 
some one come down from heaven, and a great god. So one maid began : — “ BrShman tell me who 
is to marry me.” And another said : — “Tell me first.” R&i Morni said she must question him 
first and said : — “Brdhman, do you know anything?” He replied: “ I can tell of the past 
twelve years and foretell the next twelve.” And when she told him to tell her, he said : — “I have 
never told a lie. What is to be I will declare quite truly. 

Bait. Verse. 

Oh sdhd terd wdchnd, jerhid Wkhd si Parwardi- I can read thy wedding-day which is written by 
gdrm the Preserver. 

Pahloh mdrid TdradMrd, magaroh mdrid First died T&radhira, next died Ohalmal R&i. 
Chalmal Bdi, 

IkMdh putridn ndl mdrid, magaroh mdrid Rdt Then died twenty-one daughters, and next died 
Majlidr. R&i Majhiir. 

Qiamat tert, Rdnt, latte wal suntdd Hahsd Rdij*^ Thy fate, RSni, is Hahs& Rai I have heard of 

somewhere.” 

R&i Morn! got in a great rage and began to beat the Brahman, who, after a severe thrashing, 
fell into a swoon and tumbled down, and one of her attendants said that the Brahman was dead. 
The Brahman held his breath, and when Morn! asked if he were dead, they said he was. Rai 
Morni said that each one of her sixty attendants must bring a piece or two of wood from 
her home; and that she herself would provide the shroud. They must place half the wood 
underneath and half on top ( of the corpse ) and light the fire. Then all standing round must beat 
( their breasts ) and lament over ** the doll.” No one would think it was a Brdhman burning : 
they would fancy it was a doll being burnt. So they all brought wood, and when they had put it 
beside the Br&hman’s head, he refiected that he had escaped ( with his life ) from the beating, but 
how was he to escape from the fire ? So he opened his eyes and when one of the girls saw this, she 
said : — “ The Brahman is alive ! He had only fainted,” 
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Then the attendants brought water for him to drink, but lie would not drink it at their hands, 
so one said Momi had better giv© him a drink, as he might take it fiom her. Rai ]\ilorni brought 
some sherbet and told him to drink it. He got up and went down the stairs, and opened his hands 
to receive the water, so that he might both see llai Morni’s face as well as get a drink. When he 
had had enough, he made a gap®^ between his hands and drew them away. He took his fill both 
of the sherbet and of his view of Morni. With his nails he removed the lac from his face 
and washed it with water, revealing the Irandsome form ol a youth. RM Morn! was surprised and 
said : — “ What’s all this ? He was an old Brahman, but now he had turned out to be a young 
man.*’ And she told the Brahman to tell the truth and say if be was Rai Has’s Brahman or not. 


He said : — “ Kill oi spare me as you please. I am his Brahman, and he sent me. ” The 
maids exclaimed that if this Brahman was so handsome, what must the Raja bo like ? R^i Morul 
asked if he knew anything about his patron and he said, “ yes.*’ So she said, “ tell me,” and he 
spoke thus : — 


Bait. 

Jis din Hassdjamtd haisi changd wdr. 

Jis M jKigi'i ute Hassd^ hade na dyd lidr. 

Lagge mu it he na chaldd^ lioiodk Icatah hasdi\ 

Tun gort te oh sdhwald; jort dJiari Rabb 
sahwdr, 

Tdh bah nindri us ndl ; oh hah nitdrdterendL*^ 


Verse. 

“ The day when Hassa was born, was an ausjacious 
day. 

Since IJassa donned his turban he has never 
gone back. 

Opposed he does not give way, be there a 
thousand robbers. 

Thou art lair and he is dark ; God hath made a 
pair. 

Thou wilt sit beside him a beauty ; he will sit a 
beauty beside theo.” 


EM Morni gave all her jewelry to the Brahman and wrote a letter and told him to deliver it to 
Rai Has. She wrote that her wedding procession was to be expected the next day but one. 

Rup Ohand asked how he was to get out of the palace, and so Morni had him dressed in a 

woman’s clothes and sent him out with her maids, who were to take him out of the city. Outside, he 
put on his owm dress and set out for his own town. Returning to RSi Has he delivered the* letter 
to him, after first going home and making over all the ornaments to his BrAlimanl. He told Kai 

Has to expect the wedding procession and Has went home and said : — 


Bait, 

“ Thdn bakhsho^ mere adyd mdyd ; pher hakhsMj 
men KSsar mdh* 

Jiwdiit tail le dwdn Morm: mbidhy tdn pandh 
* KhuddJ^ 


Verse, 

“ Give me your breast, my nurses and matrons : 
give them again, Kcsar, mother mine. 

If I live, 1 will bring Morni : if 1 die, there is 
the asylum of God.” 


Said his mother : — “ My son, I will get you wives more beauteous than Morni. Rai Majli^r 
has 18,000 horse, and lAradhira as many more. That makes 3e,0()0 horsemen in all. Compared 
to that force what have you ? ” But Rai Has insisted on going and refused to stay, and his 
mother said ; — “ If you will go, don’t bring Morni by stealth. If you do, I will not give you my 


*s Chhihf a draught drunk without taking breath. 
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With Rai Has went the Dum, the bard, the Brahman, the barber, but when they had gone a 
little way, the bard said his lance had got left behind, and how could he recite verses without it? 
So the Raja told him to go and fetch it. The miisician^^ said he had loft his club and bag of hemp 
behind, and whence was he to beg for them ? The barber said he had forgotten his case, and what 
was he to do ? So the R^ja told him, too, to go and fetch it. Thus they all went off and only the 
Rajd and Rup Ohand were left. The latter remarked that they had all thrown up the job and gone 
off, and if the Raja was going on, he thought he had better go back, too, to his Brahmani, and take 
it easy. When Rup Ohand had left Rai Majhar’s city, it occurred to Rai Hasni that he would be 
certain to bring back her brother into his enemies’ city. Thinking o£ this, she went up to the top 
ot the palace an-l kept a look-out. When she saw him, she resolved to frighten him into going away 
from the city, and so when the party got near she said to her Br&hman : — 

Bait. Verse. 

“ Half Wo, Bdhmandri, wair ndh le dndd here “ It is a pity. Brahman, that thou didst bring my 
than. brother to such a place. 

Jtthe duhhan de Dere Mdwie, ghore aUhdrd^ Here comes the procession of Derfi MEwid, with 
hazdr, eighteen thousand horses. 

Alihan dgge wer mdnd ; bhan na dehhe ierd A brother slain before her eyes : a sister cannot 
ddgli, bear thy disgrace. 

Wdste Niranlcdr dd wdgdh mor ghardh nunjde*^ For the sake o£ God, turn thy horses back.’* 

The BrAhman said to Rai Has, that his sister, on whose aid he had counted, had point-blank 
refused to help him, and asked if his heart failed him. The Raja said to his sister ; — 

Bait. Verse. 

“ Fat de dnd<e tainuh hapre, sone has ghard, “ I have brought thee silken clothes and 

ornaments of gold. 

Ki hareh Dere MdiM ? Kt Icaresi Bdi Majhdr t What can Dera MAwia do ? What will RAI 

Majliar do ? 

Teghdh mdreh auiid-snlidh,Jdne hvljahdn. We can strike our swords hither and tliither, as 

all the world knows. 

Lagge matthe na chalsdn, howdh hafah hasdr^^ 1 will not turn back, be there a thousand robbers.” 

His sister concealed RAi Has with Rfip Chand inside, and sent for four goats, which were 
slaughtered, and then she had the blood put into platters and the meat well minced. Then she sent 
for plantain leaves and had half the meat put on top and half below. Then she put some more 
leaves over it and placed it in a dark room. Having made her brother bathe, she got him to go to 
sleep. 

Rup Ohand said: — ‘‘You have treated your brother very well. What about Rup Chand P 
She told told him to go up to the upper room and sleep. 

She thought her scald-headed and wall-eyed servants had seen them both coming and would 
probably reveal the secret, so it would bo better if she killed them. For the RAni had two servants> 
one with one eye and the other bald, as waiting-men®® and chief of 500 men. So she said to them : 

“ My brother’s mare has had nothing to eat since yesterday, bring her some grass from outside. ” 
The scald-headed and wall-eyed servants said they would get some green grass, but the Rani said 


/. e., the DAm or Mir As!. 
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Then the attendants brought water for him to drink, but lie would not drink it at their hands, 
so one said Mornt had better give him a drink, as he might take it from her. R&i Morni brought 
some sherbet and told Mm to drink it. He got up and went down the stairs, and opened his hands 
to receive the water, so that he might both see Rai Morni’s face as well as get a drink. When ho 
had had enough, he made a gap« between his hands and drew them away. He took hia fill both 
of the sherbet and of liis view of Morni. With his naUs he removed the lac from his face 
and washed it with water, revealing the handsome form ot a youth. EM Morni was surprised and 

said : “ What’s all this ? He was an old Brahman, but now he had turned out to be a young 

man.*’ And she told the Brahman to tell the truth and say if he was Eii Has’s Brhhman or not. 


He said : — “ Kill or spare me as you please. I am his Brahman, and he sent me. ” Ihe 
maids exclaimed that if this Bi-ahman was so handsome, what must the Ruja be like P EM Morn! 
asked if he luiew anything about his patron and ho said, “ yes.” So she said, *‘ tell me, and he 
spoke tlms : — 


Bait. 

t/is din IlassA jatnid haist changd loAr. 

Jis M ])agri sir ute Hasad^ leade na dyd hdr. 

Lagge miiithe na chaldd^ liowdh hatah hasdr, 

Tim gort te oh sdhwald; jori dJiari Rahb 
aahwdr* 

Tiih bah nindri us ndL ; oh bah nmdrdterendl.*^ 


Verse, 

“ The day when Hassa was born, was auausjjicions 
day. 

Since liassa donned his turban he has never 
gone back. 

Opposed he does not give way, be there a 
thousand robbers. 

Thou art lair and he is dark ; God hath made a 
pair. 

Thou wilt sit beside him a beauty ; he will sit a 
beauty beside thee/’ 


Rai Morn! gave all her jewelry to the Brahman and wrote a letter and told him to deliver it to 
Rai Has. She wrote that her wedding procession was to be expected the next day but one. 
Rup Ohand asked how he was to get out of the palace, and so Morni had him dressed in a 
woman’s clothes and sent him out with her maids, who were to take him out of the city. Outside, he 
put on his own dress and set out for his own town. Returning to Rai Has lie delivered the* letter 
to him, after first going home and making over all the ornaments to his Brahmanl. He told hai 
Has to expect the wedding procession and Has went home and said : — 


Sait. 

“ Thdn bakJisho, mere ody6 may 6 ; pher bakhsM, 
men Kesar mdh, 

JiwdUi tail Le dwdh Morm: moidh, tdn pandh 

* KhuddJ^^ 


Verse. 

“ Give me your breast, my nurses and matrons : 
give them again, Kesar, mother mine. 

If I live, 1 will bring Morni: if 1 die, there is 
the asylum of God.” 


Said his mother : — “My son, I will get you wives more beauieous than Morni. Rai Majlifir 
has 18,000 horse, and Taradhira as many more. That makes 3i?,0()0 horsemen in all. Compared 
to that force what have you 1 ” But Rai Has insisted on going and refused to stay, and his 
mother said : — If you will go, don’t bring Moml by stealth. If you do, 1 will not give you my 
milk.” 


*** Chhik, a draught drunk without taking breath. 
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With Rai Has went the Pum, the bard, the Brahman, the barber, but when they had gone a 
little way, the bard said his lance had got left behind, and how could he recite verses without it 't 
So the Raja told him to go and fetch it. The masician^-i said he had left his club and bag of hemp 
behind, and whence was he to beg for them ? The barber said he had forgotten his case, and what 
was he to do ? So the Raja told him, too, to go and fetch it. Thus they all went off and only the 
Rajd and Rup Ohand were left. The latter remarked that they had all thrown up the job and gone 
off, and if the Raja, was going on, he thought he had better go back^ too, to his Brahmani, and take 
it easy. When Rup Ohand had left Rai Majhar’s city, it occurred to Rai Hasni that he would be 
certain to bring back her brother iuto his enemies’ city. Thinking of this, she went up to the top 
of the palace au l kept a look-oat. When she saw him, she resolved to frighten him into going away 
from the city, and so when the party got near she said to her Brahman : — 


Bait. 

B&hnan&h., wair nM le dndd here 

thdn. 

It the duliJian de Dere Mdme^ ghore atbhdrf^ 
hazdr, 

Alchan dgge wer mdnd • llkan na dehhe terd 
ddgh. 

Wdste NiranJedr dd w&gdh mor ghardh nun jdeJ^ 


Verse. 

“ It is a pity. Brahman, that thou didst bring my 
brother to such a place. 

Here comes the procession of Herd MawiE, with 
eighteen thousand horses. 

A brother slain before her eyes : a sister cannot 
bear thy disgrace. 

For the sake of God, turn thy horses back.” 


The Brahman said to Rai Has, that his sister, on whose aid he had counted, had point-blank 
refubod to help him, and asked if his heart failed him. The Raja said to his sister : — 


Bait. 

Pa{ de dnd<e tainuh hapre, sone has ghard. 

Ki harth Dere Mmo^d ? Ki Jearesi Fdi Majhdr ? 
Teghdh mdreh auii&-snUd)\Jdne huljahdn^ 

Lagge matthe na chalsdn, howdh haiato hazdr,^^ 


Verse. 

“I have brought thee silken clothes and 
ornaments of gold. 

What can Dera Mawia do? What will Rdi 
Majhar do ? 

We can strike our swords hither and thither, as 
all the world knows. 

I will not turn back, be there a thousand robbers.” 


His sister concealed RSi Has with Rfip Chaud inside, and sent for four goats, which were 
slaughtered, and then she had the blood put into platters and the meat well minced. Then she sent 
for plantain leaves and had half the meat put on top and half below. Then she put some more 
leaves over it and placed it in a dark room. Having made her brother bathe, she got him to go to 
sleep. 

Rdp Ohand said: — ‘‘You have treated your brother very well. What about Rflp Ohand P ” 
She told told him to go up to the upper room and sleep. 

She thought her scald-headed and wall-eyed servants had seen them both coming and would 
probably reveal the secret, so it would be better if she killed them. For the Rdni had two servants^ 
one with one eye and the other bald, as waiting-menss and chief of 500 men. So she said to them : — 
“ My brother’s mare has had nothing to eat since yesterday, bring her some grass from outside.” 
The scald-headed and wall-eyed servants said they would get some green grass, but the Rani said 


^ L e., the Dfim or Mlrfis!. 
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tlmt her brother’s mare must have hay. Scald-head made a bundle of grass and the Wall-eye told 
kirn to pick it up. Scald-head hov^ever said, that he must do that ; but W all-eye was strong and 
Scald-head weak and so Wall-eye by force put the bundle on Scald-head’s head. When Scald-head 
had thrown the bundle dowu in front of the mare and turned to go, Morni. shot him so skilfully 
with a pistol that he fell down dead. Then she hastened up at once to the palace and called out : — 
Walheye and Scald-head, bring that grass at once.” Wall-eye asked if his brother had not just 
taken the grass in. The lUni said ho had not and that Wall-eye had better bo quick about it. 

But he said: “I heard the report of a pistol and I am not such a fool as to- be taken in by your 

tricks, ” 

Since Rai Majhur had Rai Hasin s father’s Biahman hanged, she had not been on the best of 
terms with her husband and had told Rai Chilmll that if he showed hiiiisclf in her preseiKo she 
would stab him with her dagger. Accordingly, Rai Ohilmil had taken lodgings by tbc garden well 
and never came into the palace. To him went Wall-eye and said : — 

Bait. Verse. 

K&nd ganjd charweddr Wall-eye and Scald-head wore servants 

PanJ se nafar de sirddr. And chief of five hundred millions. 

Qmjd bhdi merd mddd, hai/ketdJ de ten ndr. My brother Scald-head has been killed, alas ! by 

thy wife. 

Sliahre ^aeharolt ; ^ HastdmaUih watid de." ” There is a rumour in the city, that Ilasia has 

entered her palace.” 

The Rant afterwards sent a letter to Rai Ohilmil' by her maid : — 

Bait. Verse. 

^^Ohiithi lihhdhf rdiiU lat hliduli ; wdjian Gliih “I writo a letter, a plain and simtdo girl, for 
milid^ mirid Rdi, Chilmil, my Lord, to read. 

Tdk jUidh^ main hdridh; hahJishe, dp Khadde. Thou hast w’on and I have lost ; forgive, my Lord. 

PhuUdii chhej wicMid^ d kuntd' gall Ide” I have spread a bed of flowers, come and 

embrace,’’ 


The Raja, shield and sword on shoulder, came homo and liis Rani made him seven curtseys. 
The RSjS asked her why she had written this letter and she said : — 

Bait. Verso, 

^Kul najdmi pahMe^ phir gat^ gae lagan Batd ; ** Yesterday the astrologers came and went away 

and they prophesied ; 

Mvihrt midmat hare nard an puoJihdh ‘ The wife that serves her husband will go to 
bahishtohjde."" paradise.’ ” 

The Raja asked her what she had given them and she said, “ 600 rupees.” Said the Raja, tlioy 
got a thousand out of me,” and she asked him why he had given so much. Thereupon the Raja drew 
his sword and said : — ■ 


Bait. 

KittJie chliipdyd nilri hubdiavt ? Eliithe ohJiipdyd 
Eased Rdi T 

Nah ie gul iere wadhsdh^ doeh Jiathhanndh de 
ndL 

SaoTi kaheh, tdh chJiadsdh, Mn% mere ; naUh^ 
idh do dhar hardngd ohde"" 


Verse. 

“ Where hast hidden the blue pigeon ? Where 
hast hidden Hassa REi ? 

I will cut off thy nose, with both tliy hands and 
ears. 

Tell the truth, and I will spare thee, my Raui j if 
not, I will cut thee in two,” 
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Said the Rdni : — 


Bait. 

Din si Itwdr djd ; Hassd oharhd shilcdp. 
Mallmal mdrdd sherdh hihrdiii tdk rasti jumn 
jaL 

Nagh payd Jclimi shirdh de sherdh milmaU 
ghdL 

^ChilmiU ChilmiV hardd^ mar gayd : oh icehh^ 
pidri^ Hassd Rdi, 


Verse. 

“ It was Sunday, and Hass^ went hunting. 

He shot fierce tigers and then he had his food. 

The fiercest of the murderous tigers caught sight 
of him. 

Calling ‘ Ohilmil, Ohilniil ’ he died : there behold 
my beloved, Hassa Rai. 


Rajd, seven tigers and the eighth, a tigress, together killed Has Rjii and picked his bones. 
His mare brought him to the hunting place and threw him down. Thy neat-herds seeing this, thy 
brother-in-law picked him up. I threw him into the room ; go and see if he is alive or dead.'" 


The Rajfi said : — “ Come and show me,” and opening the door of the room, he saw a corpse 
lying there and, feeling it with his hands, found that the flesh had been separated from the bones. 
He took a knife out of his pocket and stuck it into the flesh, and when the knife touched the plantain 
leaves, they rustled. Rai Ohilmil thanked God that evil had been averted from his head, and feigned 
grief for “ p<»or Rai Has.” Said the Rani : ■ — 

Bait. Verso. 


Hdwe he ltdh mar Jdeyd, nd bhar thande sank. 

Andar warm! jam jdegd^ khulhe mdr^ Wide 
dddht dak. 

Dole sdh iuhdh sdlidh hahnoidh de: ten fuftt 
sfijjde bahh! 

Mangan ieri saldmati ; Hassid jeht ns Idkh 
hhird, 

Phulldh ohkejh biclihdtdh, d kiintd gall W.” 


“ You will die with sighing, heave not deep sighs 

Grief will grip your heart, lament an I scream 
aloud. 

(Great are ) the conuections, one wife’s brother 
and sister*s husband : thy right arm is 
broken ! 

I pray thy safety ; I have a thousand brothers 
like Hassid. 

1 have spread a bed of flowers : come and 
embrace.'" 


Seizing the Rd]A"s hand, she led him to the bed, and told her Kalalan to bring for the Raja 
liquor so strong that after the third cup he would be oblivious of the world. She gave the liquor to 
the RajS, and to Rai Hasni too, and fanned him. The Raja was delighted, and when R&i Hasni saw 
that he was quite insensible, she tied him on to the bed with silken cords, and drew the arrows out of 
his quiver, broke off their points and threw them down a well. His own sword she took away and 
putting another in his scabbard, nailed it in so securely that he could not draw it out, however 
much he might try. She also took away his steed and put au old Dum’s pony in its place. 
Finally she had her brother bathed and seated on the couch. Then she went to R^i Moml, whom she 
found squabbling with her mother, and the latter said, her daughter had put on maidt and henna hi 
Tdradhira’s name ; but she said “no, in Rdi Has’s name.” 

When Mornt saw Rai Hasni coming, she reproached her and said — 

Bait. Verse. 

w^r de bahinftjhdte qaul qardr. “Sister of a false brother, false thy pledge and 

promise. 

Aj na dijd vAr terd, haunt merd ; mehn^ Idwdh Thy brother is not come to-day who is my lord : 
his de chats ? ” whose'sake shall I put ou mehndt ? ” 
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Said RSi Hasni : — 

Bait. 

“ Le utdre ; mere wir ne oh dehh haithd ; de Hassd 
Bdu 

Mehndi Id, le dngl% rangdwaU Idih Basse de 
chdhJ^ 


Verse, 

“ Bring him down : see my brother sitting there : 
Hassd Rdi has come. 

Bring the mehndu put it on thy finger ; put on 
the colour for Hassa’s sake.'’ 


Rdi Morni was glad enough to put it on. She had with her a barber’s wife and a mirdsfs also. 
The mirdsan went to sleep, singing, and when RdiMomi went out, the jingling of her anklets woke the 
mirdsan^ who said : — “ For twenty years past I have been living on credit trusting to your getting 
married, and now you are running away. What are we to do ? So IVEorni took off her necklet 
and gave it to the mirdsan, and told her to keep quiet and go. Then the mirdsan aroused the 
barber’s wife, saying that the Rani was going away, and so she had better ask for her lU’osonts as well, 
as she did not mean to share hers with her. So she asked the Rdni for it, and she gave her her 
thumb-mirror. And then she went off with Rai Hasni to RAi Has, and said to him : 


Bait. 

Were de ghar dke, hhol na baiihe hathidr^ 
Maimh hel charhd le, pao ghardh di rahP 
Said Rai Has : — 

Bait. 

*‘17i ham chor ie ydr de, Ihdlia dd ham nahh, 

Fajre hail charliduhgd, jddngd dharag 
te sattdh Id.^^ 


Verse. 

“Going to thy enemy’s house, sit not with thy 
aims undone. 

Put me up behind thee, take thy road home,” 


Verse. 

“ That is the way of the thief and paramour, it is 
not the way of the honest. 

In the morning I will set thee behind me and 
depart to the beat of drum." 


Rai Hasni went back to where Rai Ohilmil had been left tied up and slapped his cheek. He 
said : “ Darling, what do you mean ? " and R^i Hasni said : 


Verse. 

Thy sister has eloped: behold, there sits HassS 


Bftit. 

** XJddal di t&i hahinri ; oh wehh haithd de Based 
Rdu 

Sad hot gunt Bdhman deoia paroiahd, Ehm dd 
wehhdh bed parhde. 

Bed parhdweh, tdh chliadsdh, haumd merid ; 
nahih, tdh do dhar kardhgi ehd!^ 

Rai Ohilmil said : — 

Bait. 

“ perrye, ranndh, tuJidde makr ton • sir te ghullt 
hd. 

Tdh dkheh sMrdh Based mdrid moid ; kitthoh 
Uydjtd? 

Kitthoh haddhdh gunt Brdkman deotd, inhdh 
dd diydh bed parhd } ” 


Rki. 

Call in a clever Brahman and her family priest, 
1 would see them married. 

Get them married and I will spare thee, my lord : 
if not, I will cut thee in twain." 


Verse. 

I fear thy wiles, woman ; the wind blows over 
my head. 

Thou saidst that Hass& had been killed by 
tigers ; whence hast thou brought him alive ? 
Whence shall I fetch a crafty Br^lhman, to have 
them married ? 


JjUsrTJARr, 1910.] 
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Rup Ohand the Brithmau was sitting close by and he said: — 

Bait. Verse. 

Brdkman dd ht ^umr hai^ DU dt disk sund* “ What is your objection to the Bruhinan? Tell 

me your heart’s desire. 

Jk Mornt dd let bed hat ? Main sdrd shahr dd What is one Mornl’s wedding ? I could marry 
dedn bed parhd,^^ the whole city.” 

Rai Ohilmil said to Rup Chand that he had better get the marriage ceremony over, and he did 
so. At night when both were asleep, Rai Has drew his sword and put it between them. 

When one watch of the night remained, Rup Chand saddled both his own horse and the Raja’s, 
and both rode off, tlie Raj4 with Mdrni behind him. When they got into the gateway, Rup Ohand 
said : — Yon have disgraced the thirty-two streams of your mother’s milk, for you never had the 
drums beaten. ” Rai Has replied that having a woman mounted behind him he could not go and do 
it, as the drum was placed in the gateway, but that as Rup Chand was quite a young man he could 
go and beat it himself. Rffp Ohand went and did so and all the peoide woke up, and Rup Chand 
ooming down, got on his horse and slew the guard of Purbias. Then he took the road to Garh 
Jammuh. 

Riii Hasni saddled the Bum’s pony for Rrd Ohilmil and gave him arms, and said : — I will 

go up into my palace, Sir R^i, and see how you wield your arms. ” 

As long as he was in the bazar, the pony went fast, but when it got to the gateway the day 
dawned and the crows began to caw. Every day the crows had teased the pony, and hearing them caw, 
it stood still. R4i Ohilmil jerked the reins and plied his spurs, until the pony fell over backwards. 
Then up came Wall-eye and said: — 

Bait, Verse. 

** Likhdn Id gUh tainuh : hanid tere hhd, “ Thy wife has brought thee dishonour : suffering 

is for thee. 

Fahloh sir toadh ran dd ; phir Haase tejde,^^ First cut off thy wife’s head : then go for Hass^.” 

Rai Ohilmil said he would do for Has: — “Go and get me my horse, arms and clothes. ” 
And mounting his horse he went to where Taradhira’s procession of 18,000 warriors was coming 
along. TSradhira, after mutual salutations had passed, said: — “ Sire, that which you have come 
to fetch has been taken by Rii Has to Garb Mughalaiii. ” Taradhir^ made his elephant sit down, 
took off his garland and mounted his steed. Then with all his men he pursued Rdi Has, overtook 
him, and said : — 

Bait. Verse. 

“Na jdin^ chirewdrid ghabrM: lodrt mert “Go not, turbaiied youth: go after a bout 
deke jdJ' with me.” 

When R4i Has turned his horse, Morni seized the reins and said : — “He is my husband : I 
am his bride. First let me take the seven turns (of marriage) with him in this plain. If you 
fight first and perchance he be killed, whither shall I go ? ” 

Bait. [Verse. 

Dhim dhun naqdrd wajid, charM Morni ndr. While the drums were being beaten, Morni, the 

woman, made her attack. 

Astut parhke dhudkt bhde ; sar mangn/i dede^ Seizing a weapon she brandished it : out off the 
wdUyd ; khopar hhangdl bhanMr, head of her suitor aud cracked his skull. 

Tdredhere da sir wadhke^ legon ne Gadh She cut off Taradhira’s head, and took the way 
JuwMuh da rdh, to Jammun Fort. 
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Having cut off her suitor’s head, she took it and threw it down before Rui Has. When they 
bad gone two or three Teas, Rdp Ohand said he must pl^ some trick there to maintain h>s 
remitetion So he took his book out of his pocket anddropped it. Then he called out to Rai Has that 
;?"jpped his book and they had better go o„ while he found it. RHi Has told him to leave it 
and he would give him another. But Edp Ohand said it was his great-grandfather s and where was 
he to set another like it 1 People would say they threw away things out of fear. So Rdp Ohand 
went bMk to the spot where it had fallen, and kissed it as he put it in his pocket. Rai Majhar’s 
forces came up, and Diwfin. Rai Majhar’s dtwdn, fell upon Riip Ohand. 


Bait. 

BkHh dh&n nagdrd wajtd; eharhU Riwdh Chani 

Mi. , . , 

-^ezd kith ndgdaun dd R&i Dtwdn de lid daet 
utJidi. 

Fahbdh parne nezd mdrid ; lidp Ch^nd le gayd 
tVidle Idi. 

TFdri dt B'&p Chanel dt^ sut Ugd talwdr, 

Astdt phafice dhadhi bhd : w Dtwdh Rdt cle 
wdMd ; Ivkopar hhangdi hhancldr^ 

Rdi Dtwdn da sir wadhUe^ Itgd Gadli Jammuh 
dd rdh* 


Verse. 

While the drums v\ere being beaten, Rai Diwan 
made bis attack. 

Seizing bis deadly spear, Rrd Diwan took it in 
bis band ; 

Poising the lance be throw it: Rup Ohand 
took it on his shield. 

Rup Chand’s turn came and he drew his sword. 

Taking his weapon, he brandished it: cut off 
Diwan Rai’s head, and broke his skull. 

Cutting off RM Diwan’ s head, he took the way 
to Jammuh Fort. 


And cast the head before lUi Has and M6rni, asking the latter whose it was. She said it was 
that of the Diwan of 18,000 horse, and that he had done well in cutting it off and bringing it in. So 
saying they rejoined their troops. 


Bait. 

Dhm dMh nagdrd \octj%d ; ebarhid M adan Rdi. 

**Ka jdiht cMrewdM okborCi ; wdrt mere deice 
jde . " 

Udliaroh ham Jeann mlde? charUd IIas$d 
Rdi. 

Pahrl nautdnM human ; tdf dii vichoh ttr Jeadhid : 

ttrdh vichoh ttr halde. 

Pahld ttr indrtd: mdrtd Madan Rdi. 

Madan dd sir wadhke, Ityd Garli JavKidh dd rdh. 


Verse. 

While the drums were being beaten; Madan 
Rai made his attack. 

“ Go not, turbaned youth : go, when I have had 
a bout with thee. 

Who comes out from the other side 1 Hassa Rui 
made his attack. 

He seized his great bow ; he drew an arrow from 
the quiver, a deadly arrow from the quiver. 

He shot his first arrow : he slew Madan Rui. 

Gutting oh; Madan Rai’s head, he took the road 
to Jammiiu Fort. 


As soon as lie drew nigh to his own city, Rai Has’s mother saw that he was being pursued by 
the enemy, and she fancied that he had eloped^e with M6rm, and that was why he was being 
pursued. So she bade them shut the town gates and let her unworthy son be killed outside the 
city. But someone told Rai Bhangi,87 Rdi Has’s brother, that Has, MOrni and Riip Ohand had 
come, and that his mother had the gates shut in their faces, so he said to her: — ** Mother, Riii* 
Majhar called us menials and sons of menials. See now how gentlefolk come home and their menials 
follow them. Open the gates, and I will devote myself for the sake of my brother and his wife.” 
Saying thus, he went to where he used to get drunk and having drunk a large enp of poppy Jieads,®® 
he went and threw open the gates, and brought iu his brother and his sister-in-law and Riip OhaiuU' 


** UdhAlnd, to run off with another man’s wife. 

PanjturssspOst, poppy-heads ; dawra, an earthern ressel with a wide mouth. 


« I.e..EaiKedrii. 
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Bait. 

Dhfm dJiuh nag dr d ioajid : ch'irhid Bhangt RCd, 

Udhar&h hauh 1:aun nikUd ? CharhiA Didl 
Ghand IBctZm 

“ Najdth, cMreivdlid llkangtd : wdri mere dehk 

Nezd hath ndgdauh dd Mi Didl de Ihjd dast 
uthde^ 


Verse. 

While the drame were being beaten : Bhangt RSi 
made his attack. 

Prom the other side who came out ? Dial Chand 
Rai made his attack. 

“Go not, turbaned Bhangi: go, when I have 
had a bout with thee.” 

RSi Dial took a deadly spear in his hand and 
raised his hand. 


Pebbdh gar nezd mdrid ; Bhamji leriigd I’l 
I de* 

Wdri di Rdi Bhangi di^ liyd talwdr. 

Sir Didl Rdh dd ladhid^ Jehopar bliangui bJianddr, 

Rdi Didl dd sir load Aid. CJiarhid Chilmil Rd%. 

“ Najdih, ohirewdlid Bhangtdh; wdri mere dehe 
jdh. ” 

Dasi hamdn te gutid liyd ehille chdrh, 

Pahld tir ohaldgd te mdrd Bhangi Rdi, 

Rai Chilmil bade them binds® his horse and his corpse, saying, “the people in the city would be 
busy mourning for him and they would plunder it/* A scout®® took the news to Rant Jaunsdn, Rai 
Bhangi*3 wife, that her husband had been killed. At that time Math Meofa, Rai Bhangi’s son, was 
with the Rani. He was eighteen years old, and he mounted his horse, took his arms and went forth. 


He aimed an I threw his spear j Bhangi caught 
it on his shield. 

Now the turn of Rli Bhangi, and he drew his 
sword. 

He smote the head of Dial Rdi, and broke his 
skull. 

He cut off the head of Rdi Didl. Rdi Chilmil 
made his attack. 

“ Go not, turbaned Bhangi ; go, when I have 
had a bout with thee. ’* 

He lowered his bow and drew it. 

With the first arrow, he slew Bhangi Rai. 


Bait. 


Verse. 


Dhdh dkHh nagdrd xoajid: Meord gujd ; 
udharoh gujid Kdld UdL 

** Na jdih, ohirewdlid chkord ; lodri, mere dehe 
jde.^^ 

Pahbdh pare nezd mdrid ; Meord le gaya dhdle 
Ide. 

WdH di Meore Rdi di; aut lid talivdr. 

Sir Kdle Rdi de lodhid^ khopar hkangdi bhan ldvm 

Sir Kdle Rdi dd wadhke. Charhid Chilmil 
Rdi. 

Na jdihj ohirewdlid ehhord ; wdri mere dehe 
jdlf 

Pahri nautanhi kaman^ tiroh vicchoh Hr kadhid, 

Pahld tir chaldyd te mdrd Meord Rdi^ 


While the drums were being beaten : thundered 
Meojrd ; on the other side thundered Kdld Rdi. 

“Go not, turbaned youth; go, when I have had 
about with thee.*' 

He aimed his spear ; Meord took it on his shield. 

Then came Meord Rdi’sturn ; he drew his sword. 

He smote Kdld Rdi's head, and broke his skull. 

He cut off Kdld Rai’s head. Rai Chilmil made 
his attack. 

“ Go not, turbaned youth ; go, when I have had 
a bout with thee.” 

He seized his great bow, and drew an arrow from 
the quiver. 

He shot the first arrow and slew Meord Rdi. 


And then bade them to bind his horse and his body and send the horse to the city. Said he : — 
“ No one made mourning for Rdi Bhangi, as he was old, but this is a youth ; assuredly they will 
mourn for him, and we will plunder the town.” A scout brought the news to Rdnl Jaunsdn that 
her son also was dead, and she arose and went to where Rai Has and Rdi Mdrni were sitting and 
said: “ You are all living at ease, but my home has been made desolate, for my husband and my son 
have been killed/’®^ 


« Komd, to bind or fetter. Khwhard^. ^ ^ 

01 This passage recalls the Iliad, Bk. VI, where Hector reproaches Baris for his cowardice, though the 
war is waged on his account : ( Lang, Leaf and Myera^ Trans., pp. 119““121 ), 
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Rai Morni took her arms and 'vrent forth, mounted on her steed. 


Sait. 

jykiin dhm naqdrd loajid : eharhid Mtrni w^/*. 

Sir wair de waMd ; hhoj}ar hhahgdt bkanddr. 
Scikike wair dd sir wadhlce : cliarJiid Rdi 
Majhdr, 

** Kune beta merd mdrtd ? liaise hauh jawdn 

Dast Icamdn waguttd Uijd ohille charh. 

Jehi charhi khAndh gahr cM, hkiindh huA halde, 
Pahld Hr chaldyd Majhdr ne^sbn^wSM legayd 
Ide, 

Diyd cTialdyd Majhdr ne^ chore jpdyd dashdr, 
JEHnas pdyd mulkdh desdh Morni lardi liai 
puihdii ndl, 

Na jdth, khotid bdhld dhmyd ; wdA mere deke 
jde:' 


Verse. 

While the drums were being beaten : jMorni, the 
woman, made her attack. 

She smote her brother’s head and broke his skull. 

When her own brother's headhad been cut ofl. 
Rai MajhAr made his attack. 

“Who has slain my son ? Is there any youth 
who could do it ?” 

He took his great bow in his hand and drew it. 

He shot a poisoned arrow, a deadly arrow, 

At the first shot, Majhar shot off her golden 
ear-ring. 

At the second shot, Majhar broke her bracelet. 

News spread through the countries and lands 
that Morni is fighting lier father. 

“ Go not, hypocrite and hither ; go wlieu 1 have 
had a bout with thee.” 

She placed her sword at his throat 

Verse. 

“ Call that clever Brfihman and my priest, and 
duly celebrate niy niarrnige. 

If thou wilt celel>rate my marriage, I will lei 
thee go ; if not, I will cut thee in two pieces*” 


So saying M6rni attacked her father and overthrew him. 
and said : — 

Bait. 

^Sad gunt Bdhman deoid merd^ toeMdh Bed ‘ 
parhde. 

Bed patMweh, tdh ehadsdh ; nahih, do dhar 
kardngi chdP 

Said RAi MajhSr : — 


Bait. 

Kdhe dt Tcardh tolli ? Kdhe da waird wardh ? 

Kdhe didh kardh tamUdh? Kdhe dd waird 
wardh f ” 

Said Morni : — 


Verse. 

“Of what shall I make the booth? Of what the 
wedding square ? 

Of what shall I make the posts ? Of what the 
wedding square ? ” 


Bait. 

Tirdh de Tear le tolle : dhdldh waird ivardh. 
JSarchhidn didh kar le tamhidh: rat dd chuk 
purdel' 

Bait. 

Kau wkih hhdrd dJiaryd elide 

Kdnd naftdn dd sadike^ rat dd chuk purde. 


Verse. 

Make the booth of arrows: the square of sliields. 
Make the posts of spears, and fill the square with 
blood,” 

Verse. 

The shot were placed in the battle field. 

Wall-eye and the servants were called and the 


Mp Chdnd dndd sadhe, Uyd Bed parhde. 
M6mt jU, ghar le ohaUd mcard&h de maidda. 
M6mt Mi Has gawidh, vioUh sakUh dgge d. 


square was filled with blood. 

Rup Ohand was sent for and came and rea l the 
marriage, 

Mornt victorious went homo to the plain of the 
warriors. 

And the nations sing songs about Morni and 


maimsoript of it. We have however found that it f or to trace any 

Haii&na, in the sub-aoniane district of * Present form to the present Btpaof 

IsUm ; he thinks that it oriffinated in the adi*«nnJ?Y«ii * B&jpnt family, now converted to 

hills.* However this or range of 

by all their pirhais or bards. We sre informed iih B&iputs of the HoshiArpur 35Sstrict. and is snng 

does not appear to be the else. but this 
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archaeological notes during explorations 

IN CENTRAL ASIA IN 190G-8, 

BY Dr, M. AUREL STEIN, 


(^Continued from VoL JlXFIIT, j), 302*) 

1 * The Niya Oasis. 

At Niya, the last small oasis easfcvvards, which I reached on October 14, 1 had to prepare 
rapidly for fresh exploration at the ancient site in the desert northwards, where, on my first 
visit in 1901, I had made important discoveries among rains deserted already in the third 
century A. D. It was encouraging to learn from my old treasure-seeking guide Ibrahim, that 
the further search I had enjoined him to make for ancient dwellings hidden away amidst the 
dunes had been fruitful, and equally it was pleasing to see how readily my old Niya diggers 
rejoined me. I was resolved this time to take out as many labourers as I could possibly keep 
supplied with water. So it was encouraging that, what with the example set by this my “ old 
guard and the influence still possessed here by Ibrahim Beg, my energetic old Darogha* 
whom luckily, as it proved, a little local conspiracy had turned out of his Beg’s office 
just in time to make him available for me, a column of fifty men with additional camels 
and supplies for four weeks, could be raised within a single day’s halt. Then 
followed three rapid marches, through the luxuriant jungle belt ' which lines the dying 
course of the Niya River northward, which were made delightful to the eye by the glowing 
autumn tints of wild poplars and reed beds. Picturesque parties of pilgrims returning from 
the lonely shrine of Imam Zafar Sadik added a touch of human interest to the sylvan scenery, 
glowing in autumn tints. At the supposed resting-place of that great holy warrior, with its 
quaint collections of rags, yak-tails, and other votive offerings, we left behind the last abode of 
the living, and also the pi'esent end of the river. Two days later I had the satisfaction of 
camping once more amidst the bara dunes close to the centre of that long-stretched settle- 
ment buried under the sands since the 3rd century A. D,, to which a special fascina- 
tion *had made my thoughts turn so often since those happy days of labour in the winter 
of 1901. The bitter cold then experienced was now absent; but when, in the twilight of 
that first evening, I strolled across the high sands to a ruin then sighted and reluctantly “ left 
over ” for unavoidable reasons, and lighted upon a fine carved cantilever since laid bare by 
a slight shift of a dune, I felt almost as if I had never been away, and yet full of gratitude 
to the kindly fate which had allowed me to I'eturn, 


Already that day’s route, slightly diverging from that followed on my first discovery of 
the site, had taken me past a series of ruined dwellings, rows of gaunt trunks of dead fruit- 
trees, and other signs of ancient occupation which had not been seen by me on my previous 
visit. A little experimental scraping had even revealed in the corner of a much-eroded, 
modest dwelling, some wooden tablets inscribed in that ancient Indian Kharoshthi script, and 
of the curious type with which my previous excavations had rendered me so familiar. The 
encouraging promise thus held out to us soon proved true when, after tramping next inorning 
(October 20), some 4 miles over absolutely bare dunes, I started our fresh diggings at 
the northernmost of the ruined dwellings which Ibrahim, my old guide, had discovered 
scattered in a line some 2 miles to the west of the area explored in 1901. High dunes 
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had then kept from our view these structures, evidently marking what must have been the 
extreme north-western extension of the canal once fed from the Niya River. The ruin we first 
cleared was a relativelj small dwelling, covered only by S to 4 feet of sand, and just of the 
right type to offer an instructive lesson to toy native assistants and the men. It occupied 
a narrow tongue of what owing to the depression produced around by wind erosion looked like 
high ground, extending in continuation of the line of a small irrigation canal still marked by 
fallen rows of dead poplars. As soon as the floor was reached in the western end room, 
Kharoshthi docnments on wood began to crop out an numbers. After the first discovery of a 
ial'hta (tablet) had been duly rewarded with some Chinese silver, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing specimen after specimen of this ancient record and correspondence in Indian language 
and script emerge from where the last dweller, 1700 years ago, probably a petty official, about 
the middle of the third centui'y A. D , had left behind his “ waste paper.’’ Rectangular tablets, 
of the official type, with closely fitting wooden covers serving as envelopes ; double 'wedge- 
shaped tablets as used for semi-oflficial correspondence ,* oblong boards and labels of wood 
serving for records and accounts of all kinds, were all represented among the finds of this first 
ruin. It added to my gratification to see that a number of the rectangular and wedge-shaped 
letter tablets still retained intact their original string fastenings, and a few even their clay seal 
impressions. How cheering it was to discover on them representations of Heracles and Eros 
left by the impact of classical intaglios ! Just as familiar were to me the honseliold imple- 
ments which this ruin yielded. Remiiiis of a wooden chair decorated with carvings of Grieco- 
Buddhiat style, weaving instruments, a boot last, a large eating tray, mouse-trap, etc., were all 
objects I could with ray former experience recognize at the first glance, like the various 
methods enployed in building the timber and plaster walls. 

Our next task was the clearing of the remains of a far larger structure close to my camp. 
Here, the walls and any objects which may have been left between thorn proved compUdely 
eroded, though the massive posts, bleached and splintered, still rose high, marking the posiiioii 
of the timber framework. But when I examined the ground underneath what appoai’cd to have 
been an outhouse or stables, I realized quickly that it was made up of layers of a huge rofuso 
heap. Of course, previous 6^perience supplied sufficient reason for digging into this unsavoury 
quarry, though the pungent smells which its contents emitted, even after seventeen ceiiiurics of 
burial, were doubly trying in the fresh eastern breeze driving fine dust, dead inicrohcs and all, 
into one s eyes, throat and nose. Our perseverance in cutting through layer u])on layer of 
stable refuse was rewarded at last by striking on a level fully 7 feet below the surface, a small 
wooden enclosure which had probably served as a dustbin for some earlier habitation. There 
were curious sweepings of all sorts — rags of manifold fabrics in silk, cotton, felt, seals of 
bronze and bone, embroidered leather, wooden pens, fragments of lacquer- ware, broken imple- 
ments in wood, etc. But more gratifying still was a find of over a dozen small tablets inscribed 
with Chinese characters of exquisite penmanship, apparently forwarding notes of various 
consignments. The localities mentioned are of considerable geographical and historical interest 
as throwing light upon the connection maintained by this settlement or its Chinese garrison 
with distant parts on the route into China proper. Quite at the bottom of the enclosure we 
found a small heap of corn, still in sheaves audio perfect preservation, and close to it the 
mummified bodies of two mice. 


V * attempt to give details of tLe bnsj days spent in searcliing tl.e cliaiu of dwolliugs 
stretclnng sonth^aa-d Some had snffered badly from erosion ; others bad been better protect 
ed, and the clearing of the high sand ivhicb filled their room cost great efforts. But the men 

® antiqaarian value, wielded their 

wH Pe^everance, in spite of the discomfort implied by strictly 

limited water rations, and Ibrahim Beg’s rongli-humonred exhortations sufiSceif to keej 
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them hard at work for ten to eleven hours daily. Kharoshthi records on wood, whether 
letters, accounts, drafts, or memos, turned up in almost every one of these dwellings, besides 
household objects and implements illustrative of everyday life and the prevailing industries. 
Though nothing of intrinsic value had been left behind by the last dwellers of this modest 
Pompeii, there was sufficient evidence ot the ease in which they had lived in fine wood carvings, etc., 
m the large number of individual rooms provided with fireplaces, comfortable silting platforms, 
etc. Remains of fenced gardens and of avenues of poplars or fruit trees could be traced almost 
invariably near these houses. Where dunes had afforded protection, the gaunt, bleached tranks in 
these orchards, chiefly mulberry trees, still rose as high as 30 to 12 feet. With so much of these 
aucient homesteads in almost perfect presei vation, and being constantly reminded of identical arran- 
gements in modern Turkestan houses, I often caught myself wanting, as it were, in antiquarian 
respect for these relics of a past buried since nearly seventeen centuries. 

I must forego any attempt at detailed description of the results here yielded by a fortnight 
of exacting but fruitful work. Yet a particularly rich haul of ancient documents may claim 
mention were it only on account of the characteristic conditions under which it was discovered* 
I was clearing a large residence in a group of ruins on the extreme west of the site which had 
on my previous visit been traced too late for complete exploration, and which I had ever since 
kept faithfully in petto. Fine pieces of architectural wood carving brought to light near a large 
central hall soon proved that the dwelling must have been that of a well-to-do person, and finds 
of Kharoshthi records of respectable size, including a wooden tablet fully 3 feet long, in what 
appeared to have been an ante-room, suggested his having been an official of some consequence. 
The hope of finding more in his office was soon justified when the first strokes of the hetman 
laid bare regular packets of documents near the floor of a narrow room adjoining the central ball. 
Their number soon rose to over a hundred. Most of them were wedges ” as used for the con* 
veyance of executive orders ; others, on oblong tablets, accounts, lists and miscellaneous “office 
papers ”, to use an anachronism. Evidently we bad hit upon office files thrown down here and 
excellently preserved, under the cover of 5 to G feet of sand. The scraping of the mud flooring 
for detached pieces was still proceeding, when a strange discovery rewarded honest Rustam, the 
most experienced digger of my “ old guard. Already during the first clearing! had noticed a 
large lump of clay or plaster near the wall where the packets of tablets lay closest. I had ordered 
it to be left undisturbed, though I thought little of its having come to that place by more than 
accident, Rustam had just extracted between it and the wall a well-preserved double wedge tablet 
when I saw him eagerly burrow with his hands into the floor just as when my little terrier is at 
work opening rat-holes. Before I could put any questions, I saw Rustam triumphantly draw forth 
from circ, 6 inches below the floor a complete rectangular document with its double clay seal intact 
and its envelope still unopened. When the hole was enlarged, we saw that the space towards the 
wall and below the foundation beam of the latter was full of closely packed layers of similar docu- 
ments. 

It was clear that we had struck a small hidden archive, and my joy at this novel experience 
was great, for apart from the interest of the documents themselves and their splendid preservation, 
the condition in which they were found furnished very valuable indications. The fact that, with a 
few exceptions, all the rectangular documents, of which fully three dozen were cleared in the 
end, had. their elaborated string fastenings unopened and sealed down on the envelope, confirmed 
the conjectural explanation I had arrived at in the case of a few previous finds of this kind, that 
these were agreements or bonds which had to be kept under their original fastening and seals in order 
that in case of need their validity might be safely established. Characteristically enough, the only 
two open records proved letters addressed in due form to the “ Hon*ble Cojhbo Sojaka, dear to gods 
and men,’’ whose name and title I had read already before on many of the official notes dug up 
previously in the scattered files. The care which had been taken to hide the deposit and at 
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the same time to mark its position — for that, no doubt, was the purpose o£ the clay lump, as 
Rustam had quite rightly guessed — showed that the owner had been obliged to leave the place in 
an emergency, but with a hope of returning. This may help to throw light yet on tlie conditions 
under which the settlement was deserted. Great care had to be taken in the removal to save on 
clearing the clay sealings from risk of damage. It was amply rewarded when I discovered 
on clearing them at night, in my tent, that almost all had remained as fresh as w’hen first 
impressed, and that most of them were from seals of classical workmanship representing Heracles 
with club and lion-skin, Eros, Pallas Promachos, helmeted busts, etc. It was strange how victor- 
iously the art of the Greek die-cutter had survived in this distant region, and strange, too, to know 
myself the de facto possessor of Sojaka*s deeds, probably referring to lands and other real 2 >ro})orty 
buried since long centuries under the silent dunes. Where was the court which might help me ta 
claim them ? 


As our work proceeded to the south of the site the surroundings grew, if anything, more sombre 
and almost lugubriou s, in spite of the appearance of still living scrub. The ruins had to bo searched 
for amidst closely set sand cones raising their heads covered with tangled masses of tamarisk, dead 
or living, to 40 or 50 feet. Ruins just emerging from the foot of a sandhill witli deejily eroded 
ground on the other side made up weird pictures of solitude. The dust haze raised by a cold 
north-east wind added an appropriately coloured atmosphere. It was almost with a feeling 
of relief that we emerged at last upon somewhat more open ground towards tlm sontln.rn 
end of the site. The ruined dwellings were small there ; but an inspection of the ground 
near by revealed features of interest. Only some 60 yards off the miii which had yielded 
the first tablets, there stood a square of dead mulberry trees raising tlnur trunks up io 
10 feet or more, which had once cast their shade over a tank still marked by a deiirimsion. The 
stream from which the canal once feeding it must have taken off was not far to seek; for bohin<l the 
neai'est ridge of sand to the west there still lay a footbridge about 90 feet long stretched across 
an unmistakable dry river-bed. Of the trestles which had carried the bridge, two still stood upright 
half buried in dunes. Beyond the left banks stretched shrivelled remains of arbours for upwanls td' 
200 yards, to where steep banks marked a large square reservoir. For over 2 miles to the north-west 
we could follow the traces of the ancient river-bed, in places completely covered by drift-sand Imt 
amergmg again amongst low dunes and patches of dead forest. Finally it seemed to join a broad 
valley-like depression stretching far away with living wild poplars and tamarisks, and flanked by biir 
ridges of sand This grdat nuUah, and others like it which Ibrahim had vainly searched for vaim 

rising west of it, had oertamly seen no water since long ages. Over all this strange ground desioca- 
tion was written most plainly. ® 6 i 'wsiwi- 


8. Endere. 

The four hunted odd miles of desert through which my marches took me in November from 

the Niya site past Gharohan to Cbarklik, offered opportunities for interestimr .n'Tim i * i ' i 
more than one point. But I can pause to describe' t now ^ly to “ 
fortunate archaological finds at an ancient site near the EndL Eiver affordedl^r « W '’"'"t 
antiquarian and geographical interest. In 1901 I had excavated there ..nit “ f 
Ibrt «hl»l> .plgraplM «,d oinr ftid. pr».d to h... bm ocoopirf ijioot 

portion comsponding .iMdy to the EiideM a'. \ hnt dJetinctl, meetion. in a 

..Men e, hi' 
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That we have here a definite historical instance of an old site abandoned to the desert having been 
reoccupied after the lapse of centuries, was conclusively proved by discoveries made on my fresh visit. 
A shifting of the low dunes near the fort had exposed much-eroded remains of ancient dwellings. 
When carefully clearing the consolidated refuse heaps, which had saved them from complete 
destruction, we came upon Kharoshthi records on wood which clearly belonged to the second or 
third century A. D. — and thus to the very period of Tukhara, i. e., Indo-Scythian ascendency. 
Further striking evidence of the often-proved accuracy of my Chinese guide and patron saint came 
to light when I discovered that the rampait of the fort built within a generation or two of bis 
passage was in one place actually raised over a bank of refuse, which belonged to the first centuries 
of our era as proved by a Kharoshthi document on leather. It is significant that the time which 
saw Hsiian-tsang’s ruined settlement brought to light again coincides with the re-establishment of 
■Chinese power in the Tarim basin securing peace and security. 


9. The Charklik Oasis. 

At the small oasis of Oharklik, which a variety of indications prove to be the true location of the 
Iiou-lan of the old Chinese pilgrims and Marco Polo’s Lop, the preparations for my long-planned 
expedition to the ruins north of Lop-nor, first discovered by Dr. Hedin on his memorable journey of 
1900, proved an exacting task. Within three days I had to raise a contingent of fifty labourers for 
proposed excavations ; food supplies to last all of us for five weeks ; and to collect as many camels 
as I possibly could get for transport, seeing that we should have to cerry water, or rather ice, 
sufficient to provide us all on a seven days’ march across waterless desert, then during a prolonged 
stay at the ruins as well as on the return journey. 


10. Eiiins of Lop-nor. 


On the morning of December 15 we had left the last salt encrusted depression with dead 
poplars and tamarisk behind us, and very soon after we passed into that zone of excessive erosion 
which constitutes so striking a feature of the northern portion of the Lop-nor Desert. The 
succession of steep clay banks and sharply cut nullahs between them, all carved out by wind 
erosion and clearly marking the prevailing direction of the winds, north-east to sonth-west, was 
most trying to the camels’ feet, — several of the poor beasts bad to be “ resoled, ” a painful 
operation, — and did not allow us to cover more than 14 miles at the utmost, though I kept men 
and beasts on the move from daybreak until nightfall. There could be no doubt about this 
ground forming part of a very ancient lake-bed. Yet curiously enough wo bad scarcely entered 
it when frequent finds of worked flints and other implements of the Stone Age, together with 
fragments of very coarse pottery, supplied evidence that it must have been occupied by man 
in %ehistorioal times. An eqnally important discovery was that of small bronze objects, 
including early Chinese coins, together with plentiful fragments of well-finished pottery, at a 
point still fnlly 12 miles to the south of Hedin’s site. By that time we were already in the 
olntohes of an icy north-east wind, which in the middle of the following night nearly blew my 
tent down With short intervals it continued during our whole stay in this region. With 
minimum temperatures rapidly falling below zero Fabr., it made life exceedingly trying for the 
next weeks. Had it not been for the plentiful fuel supplied by the rows of bleached dead 
tree-trunks, evidently marking ancient river-beds, the men would have suffered even more 
from exposure than they did. In spite of the sun shining brightly, a donhle supply of my 
warmest wraps and gloves failed to keep head and hands warm. 
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So it was a great relief for us all when, on December 17. tbe first gi-eat mound indicating 
proximity of the site was duly sighted, exactly where Hedln’s sketch-map had led me to expect 
it By nightfall I was able to pitch camp at the foot of the ruined stupa which stands out in 
this weirdly desolate landscape as the landmark of the main group of ruins. The 
excavations which I oanied on unremittingly for the next eleven days, with a relatively largo 
number of men, enabled me to clear all remains traceable at tho sovei-al groups of rums, and 
yielded plentiful results. Among the dwellings, constructed of timber and plaster walls 
exactly like those of the Niya site, wind erosion had worked terrible liavoc. Its force and 
direction may be judged by the fact that of the solid walls of stamped clay once enclosing tho 
principal settlement, those facing east and west had been completely carried away, while the 
north and south walls could just be traced. But, luckily, in varions places a .snflieiont cover of 
drift sand or consolidated refuse bad afforded protection for many interesting roHos, [u 
a large rubbish heap, fully 100 feet across, extending near the centre of what provcil 
to have been a small fortified station, we struck a particularly rich mine. The finds 
of written records, on wood and paper, also on silk, proved remarkably uunieron.'!, comsidoriug 
the limited size of the settlements and the number of dwellings which had escaped erosion. 
The majority of the records are Chinese, apparently chiefly of an administrative charaeter ; 
their detailed examination is likely to throw light on questions connected with the use of 
the ancient trade route whiob. passed once here along the south foot of the Euruk-tagh 
and north of Lop-nor into Ean-su, and also on matters of geographieal iioiuenolatuve 
(Iiou-lan, e g., being referred to in a way clearly showing that the name eouUl nuf nj>ply to 
this settlement ). 

Eharoshthi documents were also numerous. Their character and the ohservutioue made 
as to their places and conditions of discovery justify the important couclu.siou that the sumo 
early Indian language found in the records of the Niya site was in oommou local nso also iu 
the Lop-nor region for indigenous administration and business. Considering liow' far removed 
Lop-nor is from Khotan, this uniform extension of an Indian script and laiignagu to tho 
extreme east of the Tarim basin has a special historical intei’cst. Arcliitectmtil wood van iii£r.s, 
objects of industrial art, metal seals, etc., brought to light iu considerable number show tint 
same close dependence on models of Graico-Buddhist art brought from Iiulia .us tint eorrespoml- 
ing finds of the Niya site. The resemblance to the latter is so gi-eat that oven without tho 
evidence of dated Chinese documents and of the very numerous coin finds, tho art remaiiiK 
would have sufficed to prove that the ruins which from the salt springs situated a long 
march northward may for the present be oaUed those of Altmish-bulak, woro abandoned 
about the same time as the Niya site, t. the latter half of the third century A.D. 


The results of our excavations prove clearly that tho principal group of ruins ropresentH 
the remains of a small fortified station garrisoned by Chinese troops, and intended to control 
an important ancient route which led from Tun-huang ( Sha-ohou), on the extreme west 
of Kan-su to the oases along and to the north of the Tarim. We knew from Ohinoso 
historical records that this route opened through tho desert about 110 B.C. served for the first 
expansion of Chinese political influence and trade westwaa-ds, and remained in use through tho 
whole period of the Han dynasty. But it was only in the course of the explorations of this 
winter and spring that its exact direction and tho starting-points east and west of tho absolute 
d^rt mtervening could be determined with certainty. There were a series of indications to 
show that the settlement around this western station derived its importance far more from tho 
traffic with China which passed through it than from tho resources of local cultivation Yet 
even allowing for this, how impressive is the evidence of the great physical changes ‘which 
have overtaken this region, mainly through desiccation I For over 150 miles to tho east, no 
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drinkable water could be found now along the line which the route must have followed towards 
the westernmost point of the ancient frontier-line subsequently discovered by me in the desert 
west of Tun-huang, and no possible canal system from the Tarim could now carry water for 
anything like that distance beyond the Altmish-bulak site, nor even as far probably as the 
latter. The springs of Altmish-bulak and some to the west of them where we sent such of our 
camels as could be spared from transport work, proved so salt that the poor beasts, even with 
the thirst of a fortnight, would not touch their water. For the same reason no ice had as yet 
formed on them, in spite of the minimum temperatures during our stay at the ruins having 
fallen as low as 45® below freezing point. 

On 29th December, 1906, I set out with a few men through the unexplored desert south- 
westward , and afer a seven days’ tramp, we safely reached the ice of the Tarim lagoons. Relics 
of the Stone Age, including a fine jade axe cropped up on the rare patches of eroded bare 
ground en route, 

11. Miran. 

After surveying some localities of archseological interest on the lower Tarim and Char- 
chan Rivers, I hurried vid Charklik to resume my excavation at Miran. This, too, was a very 
desolate spot situated at the foot of the absolutely barren gravel glacis which stretches down 
from the mountains towards the westernmost of the Lop-nor marshes. The latter had probably 
within historical times receded fully 10 miles or so to the north of the position occupied by the 
ruins. But luckily a small stream which had once been used to irrigate the area, still passes 
within a few miles of the ruins. Ixi the narrow jungle belt on its banks our hard-tried camels 
found such grazing as dead leaves of wild poplars and dry reeds can offer, and we ourselves were 
spared the anxieties about water transport. I had got quite used to connect cold and hardships with 
my archseological work, but none of our party is ever likely to forget the misery we endured during 
those three weeks of hard work From the icy gales almost always blowing. There were days when 
all my assistants were on the sick-list with the exception of bright, alert, Chiang-ssu-yieh. 

But the results achieved offered ample reward to me. The ruined fort quite fulfilled the 
promise held out by the first experimental digging. The rooms and half-underground hovels 
which had sheltered its Tibetan garrison during the eighth to ninth century A. D. were rough 
enough in design and construction, but proved to contain in some respects the most remarkable 
refuse accumulations it has ever fallen to my lot to clear. Rubbish filled them in places to a 
height of 9 to 10 feet, and right down to the bottom the layers of refuse of all kinds left behind by 
the occupants yielded in protusion records on paper and wood^ mostly in Tibetan, but some in a 
script which looks like Kok-turki, the earliest Turki writing. The total number rose in 
the end to close on a thousand. Similarly, the remains of implements, articles of clothing, arms, 
etc., were abundant. Their conditiou, I am sorry to say, illustrated only too well the squalor in 
which these Tibetau braves must have passed their time at this forlorn frontier post. Evidence 
often of a very unsavoury kind seemed to indicate that the rooms which alone could have given 
shelter against the inclemencies of the climate, continued to bo tenanted to the last, while the 
refuse accumulations on the floor kept steadily rising, lu some places they actually attained the 
roofing. I have had occasion to acquire a rather extensive experience in clearing ancient rubbish 
lieaps,°'andknowhow to diagnose them. But for intensity of absolute dirt and age-persisting 
“ smelliness I shall always put the rich” castings ” of Tibetan warriors in the front rank. 

There can be no doubt that the stronghold was intended to guard the direct route fronx 
the southern oases of the Tarim hasin to Tun-huang (or Sha-ehou). As a branch of the 
one previously mentioned as leading north of Lop-nor, this must have been a mainline of communi- 
cation into China from the last centuries B. 0. onwards, and still grew in importance when the 
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former became impracticable after the early centuries of our ora. But older in date anti ollarwnlor 
interest were the art remains which we brought to light from the dcAns mounds ol >ume Buddhist 
shrines suryiying erosion in the yicinity of the fort. These must hayo been in ruins at least four 
centuries before the Tibetan occupation led to the erection of the latter, h roni 0110 ol them 
emerged remnants of colossal slueao relievos, representing seated Buddhas, and showing m tlicir 
modelling, closest relation to Grffloo-Buddhist sculpture as dereloped m the extronio north-west of 
India during the first centuries of our era. The influence of classical art was rellectc.l with 
surprising directness in the much-damaged yet remarkable frescoes which covered what remains of 
walls of two circular-domed temples enclosing small stupas. I ho paintings of the main liicjse 
on a background of Pompeian red, illustrating scenes of Bnddhist legend or worship, showed 
the same oleyer adaptation of classical forms to Indian subjocts and ideas which constitutes the 
chief characteristic and charm of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture, but which in the pictorial art, of 
that period can no longer be studied within Indian limits, owing to the destructiim of all painted 
yyork through climatic vicissitudes. But even more interesting were the figures of the elaborate 
fresco dadoes Some of the frescoes wore so thoroughly Western in conception ami treatment 
that when they first emerged from the debris, I felt tempted to believe myself raiher among the 
mins of some Roman villa in Syria or Asia Minor than those of Buddhist saiiciuaries on the 
very confines of China. There were half-length figures of beantifnl winged tingels, and. more 
curious still, a cycle of youthful figures in a gracefully designed setting of •■••.•‘■vinu- 

representing the varied pleasures of life. It was such a strange eonf rust to the weird 
desolation which now reigns in the desert around the ruins. Kliaroshthi iiiM*ript ions [siint ed by 
the side of some frescoes and pieces of silk streamers bearing legends in the same script indi- 
cate the third century A.D. as the appi'osimate date when those l(‘inples were deserted. 
Unfortunately, the very confined space and tho semi-Arctic weather conditions uiii<le photn- 
graphio work very difficult, and what of frescoes, we succeeded in safely removing, still 
awaits unpacking. 


12. The Ijop-nor — Tan-huang Route. 


On February 21, 1907, 1 started on the long desert journey, in seventeen long marches, 
which was to take ns from the dreary Iiop-nor marshes right through to Tun-huang on tho 
westernmost border of Kansu and China proper. It was the same ronf«< by which Marco 
Polo had travelled “through tho deseit of Lob.” Sis centuries before him it had seen 
a traveller scarcely less great, Hsiian-taang, tho pilgidm of pious memory, roiurning to ('hiua 
laden with Buddhist relics and sacred books after many years' wanderings in the “ Western 
Regions.” Ever since the end of the second century B.C., when tho Chinese first in-ought tho 
Tarim Basin under their political influence, this desolate desert track close on miles in 
len^h had servedas an important caravan route during sncoossive periods, only to ho forirotien 
again, when Chinese power westwards weakened or a policy of rigid seclnsiou sttuiiglcd trade. 
Some twenty-five years ago it had thus to be rediscovered. Mnlla, the quaint honest Loplik, 
who had helped me at Altmish-bnlak and Miran, was one of tho small party who guidcil 
a plucky Chinese official through. Captain Kozloff. to whoso excellent pioneer work in the 
Pei-shan and westernmost Nan-shan it affords me special pleasure to liear testimony, had follow- 
ed It in 1894, and since then, just a year before me, also Colonel Brnco with Captain Lavard. 
No-wthe rapidly rising tide of prosperity and commercial enterprise in tho sonthorn naws of 
TnrkMtan is bnnging the route into favour again with traders from Khotan and Kashgar, but 
only dnnng the winter months when the use of ice makes it possible to ovorcomo tho difficulties 
arising from the want of drinkable water at a succession of stages. 


{^To he continued . ) 
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THE ARTHASASTRA OF CHARAKYA (BOOKS V — XV) 

Tramlated by 
R. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., 

Librarian^ Government Oriented Library^ Mysore^ 

[No^e.— The first four books have been published in the Mysore ’Review^ 1906 — 1908.] 
(Continued from Yol. XXXVIII^p. BIO.) 

Chapter V. 

Considerations about marching against an assailable enemy and a strong enemy; 
causes leading to the dwindling, greed, and disloyalty of the army; and con- 
siderations about the combination of powers. (YAtavyAmitrayorabhigrahachinta 
hshayalobhaviragahetavah prakyitlnAm. SamavAyikaviparimarfeah, ) 

When two enemies, one an assailable enemy and another a strong enemy, are equally involved 
in troubles, which of them is to be marched against first ? 

The strong enemy is to be marched against first ; after vanquishing him, the assailable enemy 
is to be attacked, for, when a strong enemy has been vanquished, an assailable enemy will volunteer 
of his own accord to help the conqueror ; but not so, a strong enemy. 

Which is to be marched against? An assailable enemy involved in troubles to a greater degree 
or a strong enemy troubled to a lesser degree ? 

My teacher says that as a matter of easy conquest, the assailable enemy under worse troubles 
should be marched against first. 

Kot so, says Kautilya: The conqueror should march against the strong enemy under 
less troubles, for the troubles of the strong enemy, though less, will be augmented when attacked. 
True, that the worse troubles of the assailable enemy will be still worse when attacked. But when 
left to himself , the strong enemy under less troubles will endeavour to get rid of his troubles and 
unite with the assailable enemy or with another enemy in the rear of the conqueror. 

When there are two assailable enemies, one of virtuous character and under worse troubles, and 
another of vicious character, under less troubles, and with disloyal subjects, which of them is to be 
marched against first ? 

When the enemy of virtuous character and under worse troubles is attacked, his subjects will 
help him ; whereas, the subjects of the other of vicious character and under less troubles will be 
indifferent. Disloyal or indifferent subjects will endeavour to destroy even a strong king. Hence 
the conqueror should march against that enemy whose subjects are disloyal. 

Which is to be marched against ? An ene tiy whose subjects are impoverished and' greedy? or 
an enemy whose subjects are being oppressed ? 
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My teacher says that the conqueror should march against that enemy whose subjects are 

impoverished and greedy, for impoverished and greedy subjects .after theMiselves to be won over to 

the other side by intrigue, and are easily excited. But not so the oppressed subjects whose wrath 
can be pacified by punishing the chief men .of the state). 

Not so, says Kautilya : for though impoverished and greedy, they are loyal to their master and 
are ready to ’stand for liis cause and to defeat any intrigue against him ; for it is m loyalty that all 
other good qualities have their strength. Hence the conqueror should march against the enemy 
whose subjects are opppressed. 

Which enemy is to be marched against ? A powerful enemy of wicked cliaracter or a powerless 
enemy of righteous character ? 

The strong enemy of wicked character should be marched against, for when he is attacked, his 
subjects will not help him, but rather put him down or go to the side of the conqueror. But wlieu 
the enemy of virtuous character is attacked, his subjects will help him or <lie with him. 

(a) By insulting the good and commending the wicked ; by causing unnatural aiul un- 
righteous slaughter ot life ; (if) by neglecting the observance of proper and righteous custi»ms ; by 
doing unrighteous acts and neglecting righteous ones ; (c) by doing what ought not to lx* done and 
not doing what ought to be done ; by not paying wliat ought to be paid and exacting what ought 
not to be taken ; (d) by not punishing the guilty and severely punishing the less guilty ; 
by arresting those who are not to be caught hold of and leaving those who aiv to he arresieil ; (#<) by 
undertaking risky works and destroying profitable ones; by not protecting the peo[dc} ngain.st 
thieves and by robbing them of their wealth ; (/) by giving up manly enterprise and 
good works ; by hurting the leaders of the people and despising the worthy ; (</) by providciiig Uio 
aged, by crooked conduct, and by mitrutbfulness ; by not appl}ing remedies against evils and 
neglecting works in hand ; (A) and by carelessness and negligence of himjsclf in iimiutaining 
security of person and property of his subjects, the king causes impoverishment, greed, ami 
disaffection to appear among his subjects ; (0 when a people are iuipovensheil, they beuoim; grei‘«ly ; 
when they are greedy, they become disaffected; when disaffected, they voluntarily go to tlie side of 
the enemy or destroy their own master 26, 

Hence, no king should give room to such causes as would bring about impovcrishimuit, greed 
or disaffection among his people. If, however, they appear, ho sliouLl at once tuk<! remedial 
measures against them. 

Which (of the three is the worst?): an impoverished people ? greedy people ? or disaffected 
people ? 

An impoverished people are ever apprehensive of oppression and destruction (by over- taxation, 
&c.), and are therefore desirous of getting rid of their impoverishment, or of waging \iar or of 
migrating elsewhere. 

A greedy people are ever discontented and they yield themselves to the intrigues of an tmemy. 

A disaffected people use against their master along with his enemy. 

When the dwindling of the people is due to want of gold and grain, it is a calamity 
fraught with danger to the whole of the kingdom and can be remedied with difficulty. The dearth of 
efficient men can be made up by means of gold and grain. Greed (is) partial and found among a 
few chief officers, and it can be got rid of or satisfied by allowing them to plunder an enemy’s wealth. 
Disaffection or disloyalty (viraga) can be got rid of by patting down the leaders ; for in the ahsenco" 
of a leader or leaders, the people are easily governed (bhogya) and they will not take part in the 
intrigues of enemies. When a people are too nervous to endure the calamities, they first become 
dispersed, when their leaders are put down ; and when they are kept under restraint, they endure 
calamities. 

a — £ are in ^loka metre. 
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Having well considered the causes which bring about peace or war, one should combine with 
kings of considerable power and righteous character and march against one’s enemy, 

* A king of considerable power,’ means one who is strong enough to put down or capture an 
enemy in the rear of his friend or to give sufficient help to his friend in his march. 

‘ A king of righteous character, ’ means one who does what one has promised to do, irrespective 
of good or bad results. 

Having combined with one of superior power or with two of equal power among such kings, 
should the conqueror march against his enemy ? 

It is better to march combined with two kings of equal power ; for, if combined with a king of 
superior power, the ally appears to move, caught hold of, by his superior, whereas in marching with 
two kings of equal power, the same will be the result, only, when those two kings are experts in the 
art of intrigue; besides it is easy to separate them ; and when one of them is wicked, he can be 
put down by the other two and made to suffer the consequences of dissension. 

Combined with one of equal power or with two of lesser power, should a king march against 
his enemy ? 

Better to march with two kings of lesser power ; for the conqueror can depute them to carry 
out any two different works and keep them under his control. When the desired end is achieved, 
the inferior king will quietly retire after the satisfaction of his superior. 

(a) Till his discharge, the good conduct of an ally of usually bad character should be closely 
scrutinised either by suddenly coming out at a critical time from a covert position (sattra) to 
examine his conduct, or by having his wife as a pledge for his good conduct. 

(b) Though actuated with feelings of true friendship, the conqueror has reason to fear his ally, 
though of equal power, when the latter attains success in his mission ; having succeeded in his 
mission, an ally of equal power is likely to change his attitude even towards the conqueror of 
superior power. 

(c) An ally of superior power should not be relied upon, for prosperity changes the mind. 
Even with little or no share in the spoils, an ally of superior power may go back, appearing 
contented ; but some time afterwards, he may not fail to sit on the lap of the conqueror and carry 
off twice the amount of share due to him. 

(d) Having been satisfied with mere victory, the leading conqueror should discharge his allies, 
having satisfiei them with their shares ; he may allow himself to be conquered by them instead of 
attempting to conquer them ( in the matter of spoils ) ; it is thus that a king can win the good 
graces of his circle of states®^. 

Chapter VI. 

The march of combined powers ; agreement of peace with or without 
definite terms; ^tnd peace with renegades. (Samhitaprayap.ikam 
paripahitftparipaELitapasritftssandhaya&cha*) 

The conqueror should thus over-reach the second element (the enemy close to his territory ) 
he should engage his neighbouring enemy to undertake a simultaneoas march with him and tell the 
enemy : “ Thou, march in that direction, and I shall march in this direction ; and the sharejn the 
spoils is equal.” 


a— d are iu ihha metre. 
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If the booty is to be equally divided, it is an agreement of peace ; if otherwise, it is over- 
powering the enemy. 

An agreement of peace may be made with promise to carry out a definite work ( paripanita ) 
or with no such promise ( aparipanita ). 

When the agreement is to the effect that “Thou, march to that place, and I shall march to this 
place **, it is termed an agreement of peace to carry out a work in a definite locality. 

When it is agreed upon that “ Thou, be engaged so long, I shall be engaged thus long ”, it is 
an agreement to attain an object in a fixed time. 

When it is agreed upon that “ Thou, try to accomplish that work, and I shall try to finish 
this work”, it is an agreement to achieve a definite end. 

When the conqueror thinks that “ my enemy (now an ally) has to march through an 
nnknown country, which is intersected with mountains, forests, rivers, forts and deserts, which 
is devoid of food-stnffs, people, pastural grounds, fodder, firewood and water, and which is far 
away, different from other countries, and not affording suitable grounds for the exercise of 
his army ; and I have to traverse a country of quite the reverse description,” then he should 
make an agreement to carry out a work in a definite locality. 

When the conqueror thinks that “ my enemy has to work with food-staffs falling short 
and with no comfort during the rainy, hot or cold season giving rise to various kinds of 
diseases and obstructing the free exercise of his army during a shorter or longer period of time 
than necessary for the accomplishment of the work in hand ; and I have to work during a time 
of quite the reverse nature,** then he should make time a factor of the agreement. 

When the conqueror thinks that “my enemy has to accomplish a work which, not lasting 
bnt trifling in its nature, enrages his subjects, which requires much expenditure of time and 
money, and which is productive of evil consequences, unrighteous, repugnant to the Madhyama 
and neutral kings, and destructive of all friendship ; whereas, I have to do the reverse,’* then 
he should make an agreement to carry out a definite work. 

Likewise with space and time, with time and work, with space and work, and with space, 
time, and work, made as terms of an agreement, it resolves itself into seven forms. 

Long before making such an agreement, the conqueror has to fix his own work and then 
attempt to overreach his enemy. 

When, in order to destroy an enemy , who has fallen into troubles and who is hasty, in- 
dolent, and not f oresighted , an agreement of peace with no terms of time, space, or work is 
made with an enemy merely for mutual peace, and when under cover of such an agreement, the 
enemy is caught hold of at his weak points and is struck, it is termed peace with no definite 
terms (aparipanita). With regard to this there is a saying as follows 

“ Having kept a neighbouring enemy engaged with another neighbouring enemy, a wise 
king should proceed against a third king, and having conquered that enemy of equal power 
take possession of his territory's,” ^ 


** In Shoha metre. 
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Peace with no specific end (akritachikirsh^), peace with binding terms (kritasleshaiia), the 
breaking of peace (kritavidiishana), and restoration of peace broken (apasirnakrij^) are other 
forms of peace. 

Open battle, treacherous battle, and silent battle, (i.e.y killing an enemy by employing spies 
when there is no talk of battle at all) are the three forms of battle. 


When, by making use of conciliation and other forms of stratagem and the like, a new 
agreement of peace is made and the rights of equal, inferior, and superior powers concerned in 
the agreement are defined according to their respective positions, it is termed an agreement of 
peace with no specific end (other than self-preservation). 


When, by the employment of friends (at the Courts of each other), the agreement of 
peace made is kept secure and the terms are invariably observed and strictly maintained so 
that no dissension may creep among the parties, it is termed peace with binding terms. 


When, having proved through the agency of traitors and spies the treachery of a king, 
who has made an agreement of peace, the agreement is broken, it is termed the breaking of 
peace. 

When reconciliation is made with a servant, or a friend, or any other renegade, it is 
termed the restoration of broken peace. 

There are four persons who run away from, and return to, their master : one who had 
reason to run away and to return ; one who had no reason either to run away or to return ; one 
who had reason to run away, but none to return ; and one who had no reason to run away, but 
had reason to com© back. 


He who runs away owing to his master^s fault aud returns in consideration of ( his master’s) 
good nature, or he who runs away attracted by the good nature of his master’s enemy and returns 
finding fault with the enemy is to be reconciled as he had reason to run away and to return. 

Whoever runs away owing to his own fault and returns without minding the good nature 
either of his old or new master is a fickle-minded person having no explanation to account for his 
conduct, and he should have no terms of reconciliation. 

Whoever runs away owing to bis master’s fault and returns owing to his own defects, is a 
renegade who had reason to run away, but none to return ; and his case is to be well considered 
{ before he is taken back). 

Whoever returns deputed by the enemy ; or of his own accord, with the intention of hurting 
his old master, as is natural to persons of such bad character ; or coining to know that his old 
master is attempting to put down the enemy, his new master, and apprehensive of danger to himself ; 
or looking on the attempt of his new master to destroy his old master as cruelty should be exa- 
mined ; and if he is found to be actuated with good motives, he is to be taken back respectfully ; 
otherwise, he should be kept at a distance. 
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Whoever runs away owing to his own fanlt and returns owing to his new master’s wickedness is 
a renegade who had no reason to run away, but had reason to come back ; such a person is to be 
examined. 

\Yheii a king thinks that “ This renegade supplies me with full information about my 
enemy's weakness, and, therefore, he deserves to remain here ; his own people with me are in 
friendship with my friends and at enmity with my enemies and are easily excited at the sight 
of greedy and cruel persons or of a band of enemies,” he may treat such a renegade as deserved. 

My teacher says that whoever has failed to achieve profit from his works, lost his 
strength, or made his learning a commercial article, or is very greedy, inquisitive to see 
different countries, dead to the feelings of friendship, or has strong enemies, deserves to be 
abandoned. 

But Kautilya says that it is timidity, unprofessional business, and lack of forbearance (to 
do so). Whoever is injurions to the king’s interests should be abandoned, while he \>ho is 
injurious to the interests of the enemy should be reconciled ; and whoever is injurious to the 
interests of both the king and his enemy should be carefully examined. 

When it is necessary to make peace with a king with whom no peace ought to he made 
defensive measures should be taken against that point where he can shew his power. 

(a) In restoring broken peace, a renegade or a person inclined to-wards the enemy should 
he kept at such a distance that till the close of his life, he may be useful to the state* 

(5) Or, he may be set against the enemy or may he employed as a captain of an army to 
guard wild tracts against enemies, or thrown somewhere on the boundary. 

(c) Or, he may be employed to carry on a secret trade in new or old commodities in foreign 
countries and may accordingly be accused of conspiracy with the enemy, 

(d) Or, in the interests of future peace, a renegade who must be put to death may at onco 
be destroyed. 

(e andy) That kind of wicked character which has from the beginning grown upon a man 
owing to his association with enemies is as ever fraught with danger as constant Kving in company 
with a snake, and is ever threatening with destruction just as a pigeon living on the seeds of Plaksha 
(holy fig-tree) is to the salmali (silk cotton) tree. 

(ff) When battle is fought in daylight and in some locality, it is termed an open battle ; 
threatening in one direction, assault in another, destruction of an enemy captured while he was 
careless or in troubles, and bribing a portion of the army and destroying another portion, are forms 
of treacherous fight ; and attempt to win over the chief officers of the enemy by intrigue, is the 
characteristic of silent battle.2® 


a— flr are iJoh* metre. 
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Chapter VII. 

Peace and war by adopting the double policy. (DvaidhtbhavikAssandhivikrainah.) 

The conqueror may overpower the second member (i. the immediate enemy) thus : — 

Having combined with a neighbouring king, the conqueror may march against another neigh- 
bouring king. Or if he thinks that “ (my enemy) will neither capture my rear nor make an alliance 
with my assailable enemy against whom I am going to march j (For otherwise) I shall have to fight 
against great odds ; (my ally) will not only facilitate the collection of my revenue and supplies and 
put down the internal enemies who are causing me immense trouble, but also puuish wild tribes and 
their followers eu trenched in their strongholds, reduce my assailable enemy to a precarious condition) 
or compel him to accept the proffered peace, and having received as much profit as he desires, he 
will endeavour to endear my other enemies to me, ** then the conqueror may proclaim war against, 
one and make peace with another and endeavour to get an army for money or money for the supply 
of an army from among his neighbouring kings. 

When kings of superior, equal or inferior power make peace with the conqueror and agree to 
pay a greater, or equal, or less amount of profit in proportion to the army supplied, it is termed even 
peace ; that which is of the reverse character is styled uneven peace ; and when the profit 
is proportionally very high, it is termed deception (atisandhi). 

When a king of superior power is involved in troubles, or is come to grief or is afflicted with 
misfortune, his enemy, though of inferior power, may request of him the help of his army in retura 
for a share in the profit proportional to the strength of the army supplied. If the king to whom 
peace is offered on such terms is powerful enough to retaliate, he may declare war ; and otherwise he- 
may accept the terms. 

In view of marching for the purpose of exacting some expected revenue to be utilised in 
recouping his own strength and resources, an inferior king may request of a superior the help of the 
latter’s army for the purpose of guarding the base and the rear of his territory in return for the 
payment of a greater share in the profit than the strength of the army supplied deserves. The king 
to whim such a proposal is made may accept the proposal, if the proposer is of good intentions ; but 
otherwise he may declare war. 

When a king of inferior power or one who is provided with the aid of forts and friends has to 
make a short march in order to capture an enemy without waging war or to receive some expected 
profit, he may request a third king of superior power involved under various troubles and misfortunes 
the help of the latter's army in return for the payment of a share in the profit less than the strength 
of the army supplied deserves. If the king to whom this proposal is made is powerful enough to 
retaliate, he may declare war ; but otherwise he may accept the proposal. 

When a king of superior power and free from all troubles is desirous of causing to his enemy 
loss of men and money in the latter's ill-considered undertakings, or of sending his own treacherous- 
army abroad, or bringing his enemy under the clutches of an inimical army, or of causing trouble to* 
a reduceable and tottering enemy by setting an inferior king against that enemy, or is desirous of 
having peace for the sake of peace itself and is possessed of good intentions, he may accept a less 
share in the profit (promised for the army supplied to another) and endeavour to make wealth by 
combining with an ally if the latter is equally of good intentions ; but otherwise he may declare war 
(against that ally). 
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A Jiing Diay deceive or help b’s equal as follows : — 

When a king proposes peace to another king of equal power on the condition of receiving the 
help of the latter’s army strong enough to oppose an enemy’s army, or to guard the front, centre and 
rear of his territory, or to help his friend, or to protect any other wild tracts of his territory in 
return for the payment of a share in the profit proportionally equal to the strength of tlie army 
supplied, the latter may accept the terms if the proposer is of good intentions ; but otherwise Ik' may 
declare war. 

When a king of equal power, capable of receiving the help of an army from another quarter 
requests ol another king in troubles due to the diminished strength of the elements of sovereignty, 
and with many enemies, the help of the latter’s army in return for the payment of a share in the profit 
less than the strength of the army supplied deserves, the latter, if powerful, may declare war 
or accept the terms otherwise. 

When a king who is under troubles, who has his works at the mercy of his neighbouring 
kings, and who has yet to make an army, requests of another king of equal power the help of the 
latter’s army in return for the payment of a share in the profit greater than the strength of the army 
•supplied deserves, the latter may accept the terms if the proposer is of good intentions ; but 
otherwise, war may be declared. 

When, with the desire of putting down a king in troubles due to the diminished strength of th<i 
elements of sovereignty, or with the desire of destroying his well-begun work of immense and 
unfailing profit, or with the intention of striking him in his own place or on the occasion of 
•marching, one, though frequently getting immense (subsidy) from an assailable enemy of otpial 
inferior, or superior power, sends demands to him again and again, then he may comply with the 
demands of the former if he is desirous of maintaining his own power by destroying with the anny of 
the former an impregnable fortress of an enemy or a friend of that enemy or by laying waste the 
wild tracts of that enemy, or if he is desirous of exposing the army of the ally to wear and tear even 
in good roads and good seasons, or if be is desirous of strengthening his own army with that of his 
rally and thereby putting down the ally or winning over the army of the ally. 

When a king is desirous of keeping under his power another king of 8upei*ior or inferior 
power as an assailable enemy and of destroying the latter after routing out another enemy 
with^ the help of the latter, or when he is desirous of getting back whatever he has paid (as 
subsidy), he may send a proposal of peace to another on the condition of paying more than the 
cost of the army supplied. If the king to whom this proposal is made is powerful enough to 
rel^liate, he may declare war ; or if otherwise, he may accept the terms ; or he may keep quiet 
allied ^ with the assailable enemy ; or he may supply the proposer of peace with his army full 
of traitors, enemies and wild tribes. ^ 


When a king of superior power falls into tronhles owing to the weakness of the elements 
of his sovereignty, and requests of an inferior king the help of the latter’s army in return for 
■the payment of a share in the profit propoitionally equal to the strength of the army supplied 
the latter, if powerful enough to retaliate, may declare war and if otherwise, accept the terms. 


A fang of superior power may request of an inferior the help of the latter’s armv in 
-return for the payment of a share in the profit less than the cost of the army supplied- 

and the latter. If powerful enough to retaliate, may declare war, or accept the terms other^ 
'Wise. 
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The king who is sued for peace and also the king who offers peace should both consider 
the motive with which the proposal of peace is made, and adopt that course of action which on 
consideration seems to be productive of good results.^o 

Chapter VIII. 

The attitude of an assailable enemy ; and friends that deserve help. 
(YAtavyavpittih anugrAhyamitraviSeshah.) 

When an assailable enemy who is in danger of being attacked is desirous of taking upon 
himself the condition which led one king to combine with another against himself, or of split- 
ting them from each other, he may propose peace to one of the kings on the condition of 
himself paying twice the amount of profit accruing from the combination. The agreement 
having been made, he may describe to that king the loss of men and money, the hardships of 
sojourning abroad, the commission of sinful deeds, aud the misery and other personal troubles 
to which that king would have been subjected. When the king is convinced of the truth, the 
amount promised may be paid ; or having made that king to incur enmity with other kings, 
the agreement itself may be broken off. 

When a king is inclined to cause to another, loss of men and money in the ill-considered! 
undertakings of the latter or to frustrate the latter in the attempt of achieving large profits 
from well-begun undertakings ; or when he means to strike another at his (another’s) own 
place or while marching ; or when he intends to exact subsidy again in combination with 
the latter’s assailable enemy ; or when he is in need of money and does not like to trust to 
his ally, he may, for the time being, be satisfied with a small amount of profit* 

When a king has in view the necessity of helping a friend or of destroying an enemy, 
or the possibility of acquiring much wealth (in return for the present help) or when he 
intends to utilise in future the services of the one now obliged by him, he may reject the 
ofEer of large profit at the present in preference of a small gain in future. 

When a king means to help another from the clutches of traitors or enemies or of 
a superior king threatening the very existence of the latter, and intends thereby to set an 
example of rendering similar help to himself in future, he should receive no profit either at the 
present or in the future. 

When a king means to harass the people of an enemy or to break the agreement of peace 
between a friend and a foe, or when he suspects of another’s attack upon himself, and when 
owing to any of these causes, he wants to break peace with his ally, he may demand from the 
latter an enhanced amount of profit long before it is due. The latter under these circum- 
stances may demand for a procedure (krama) either at the present or in the future. The same 
procedure explains the cases treated of before. 

The conqueror and his enemy helping their respective friends differ according as their 
friends are such or are not such as undertake possible, praiseworthy or productive works and 
as are resolute in their undertakings and are provided with loyal and devoted snbjects. 
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Whoever undertakes tolerable work is a beginner of possible work ; whoever undertakes 
*n unblemished work is a beginner of praiseworthy work; whoever undertakes a work of large 
profits is a beginner of a productive work ; whoever takes no rest before the completion of the 
work is a resolute worker ; and whoever has loyal and devoted subjects is in 

a position to command help and to bring to a successful termination any work without losing 
anything in the form of favour. When such friends are gratified by the enemy or the 
conqueror, they can be of immense help to him ; friends of reverse chai-acter should never bo 

helped* 

Of the two, the conqueror and his enemy, both of whom may happen to have a friend in 
the same person, he who helps a true or a truer friend overreaches the other ; for, by helping 
a, true friend, he enriches himself, while the other not only incurs loss of men and money and 
the hardships of sojourning abroad, but also showers benefits on an enemy who hates the 
benefactor all the more for his gratification. 

Whoever of the two, the conqueror and his enemy, who may happen to have a friend in 
the same Madhyama king, helps a Madhyama king of true or truer friendship overreaches the 
other; for, by helping a true friend, he enriches himself, while the other incurs loss of men and 
money and the difficulties of sojourning abroad. When a Madhyama king thus helped is 
devoid of good qualities, then the enemy overreaches the conqueror ; for, such a Madhyama 
king, spending his energies on useless undertakings and receiving help with no idea of return- 
ing it, withdraws himself away. 

The same thing holds good with a neuti'al king nnder similar circamstances« 

In case of helping with a portion of the army one of the two, a Madhyama or a neuti-al 
king, whoever happens to help one who is brave, skilful in handling weapons, and possessed <if 
-endurance and friendly feelings will himself be deceived while his enemy, helping one of 
reverse character, will overreach him. 

When a king achieves this or that object with the assistance of a friend who is to receive 
the help of his army in return later on, then he may send out of his various kinds of army — 
such as hereditary army, hired army, formed of corporations of people, his friend’s army and thm 
army composed of wild tribes — either that kind of army which has the experience of all sorts of 
grounds and of seasons or the army of enemies or of wild tribes, which is far removed in spa($e 
and time. 

When a king thinks that “ Though successful, my ally may cause my army to move in an 
enemy’s territory or in wild tracts, and during unfavourable seasons and thereby ho may 
render it useless to me,’’ then under the excuse of having to employ his army otherwise, ho 
may help his ally in any other way ; but when he is obliged to lend his army, he may send 
that kind of his army, which is used to the weather of the time of operation, under the 
couditiou of employing it till the completion of the work, and of protecting it from dangers. 
When the ally has finished his work, he should, under some excuse, try to get back his army ; 
or he may send to his ally that army which is composed of traitors, enemies, and wild tribes j 
or having made peace with the ally’s assailable enemy, he may deceive the ally. 

When the profit accruing to kings under an agreement, whether they be of equal, 
inferior, or superior power, is equal to all, that agreement is termed peace (sandhi} ] when 
unequal, it is termed defeat (vikrama). Such is the nature of peace and war 

(To be eontmued,) 


*** In iloJea metre. 
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OONTBIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

(^Concluded Jrom Vol. XXXVIII ^ 3^8.) 

SERIES II. 

BY H. A. ROSE, I.O.S. 

Toi : stream. Kohat S, R., 1884, p. 7 

Tokh : (i) a long narrow valley which intersects the hill country lying east of the Salomon 
Range. D. I. Khan S, R., 1809, p. 182, (ii) a natural road, so termed by Baloohis. D. I. 
Klian Gr., 1884, p. 3. 

Top a, f7€m htpan = to eat or bite: the injury done to crops by field rats* Multan Gr,, 

p. 221. 

Topah : a grain measure. Bannu S. R,, p. xvi. 

Tor : digging out the sand of a well till water has been reached. Monty. S. R. Gloss., 
p, xii. 

TraplSi : the green pin-tailed fly-catcher, so called from a fancied resemblance to the 
spinning wheel. Mgarh. S. R., p. 38. 

Toria=satth.rl : Multan Gr., p. 221. 

Traddl : a palm mat. See pMH and parchli, Multan Gr., p. 82. 

TrArJ.: the bunch of ears, given to the reaper as part of his wages. Jhang S. B., p. 98. 

Trat : a rope ( ? cracking a rope). Multan Gr., p« 209 ; a whip and goad combined. 
Of. Icandiydr, Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. iii. 

Trel: dew. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. ix. 

Trer : third ploughing, Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. vi. 

Treranwail : (fr. trcT^ crack), soil which dries and cracks into huge blocks with miniature 
crevasses between them. Multan Gr., p. 193. 

Tret : a disease of sheep. Monty. S, R. Gloss., p. xvii. 

Trihan : a camel at the commencement of its third year. Monty. S. R- Gloss., p. xv. 

TriMna, fem^ Trihan : the name of a buffalo from its second to third year. Monty* 
S. R, Gloss., p, XV. 

Trimundi : indigo plants in their third year, cf. trundhU D. G. KhSn Gr., p. Ill, 
Tringal : a pitch-fork. Monty. S. B. Gloss., p. iv. 

Trophar ; a she-buffalo in milk. D. I. Khan S. R., 1872-79, p. 355. 

Trundhl ; indigo crop in its third year. Mgarh. S. R., p. 76. 

Tsarai=tLbdira : the lesser bustard, Cf, harmoK Peshawar S. R,, 1878, p. 134, 

Tsata : a sackful (of wheat, etc.). Peshdwar S. E., 1878, p. 140. 

Tuhaya : the grebe. Mgarh. S. R., p. 38. 

Tukari : profits of a gambling house. Jhang. 

Tupdar : a game-bird. Jhang. S. R., p. 27. 
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Tukma : an earring. Multan Gr., p. 89. 

Tara: a unit of measurement. Dir, etc. Of. P. U., p. 1154. 

Turft,-i ; a horse or mare. Monty. S. R, Gloss.# p. xiv. 

Turai = surn^ : Yixsnfzai bag-pipes. Peshawar S, R., 1878^ p. 137. 

Turwftlfl. kallar : a synonym for shoj* soil. Cf. I^clla halhir. Cheuab Col. Gr., lOO^^ 
p, 64. 

Tutin : the female dove. Mgarh. S. R., p. 36. 

Ubha : the north. Bannu S. R., p, xli. 

Ubhao : water in a well which is exhausted on the well being worked- Monty. S. B. 
Gloss., p. V. 

Ubhar : the east. Bannu S. R., p. xli. 

l/chhar : a rich cloth spread over a corpse. Mgarh. S. R., p. 70. 

Ud&i : the grain received by the sweeper for winnowing. Monty. S. R., p. 30. 

Udbala : the abduction of a girl or woman, Bannu S. R., p. xli. 

UdMrA : a loan. (Of. udhdr, a loan, Jukes^ IHcty. W. P., p. 7), Multun Gr., p. 189. 
Udnd. : a hairy snake. Of.ya^al, Mgarh. S« R., p. 42. 

Ugaj ; absorption. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. v. 
nkbli xnobldi : pestle and mortar. Multan Gr., p. 83. 

tJra: (i) a revolving arrangement in the form of a capstan for clearing out silt at tho 
bottom of a well. Of, doh MuMn Gr., p. 196 ; (ii) a spindle. Mgarh. S. R., p. Gl. 

tSTriai : the moufflon, (fivis cydoceroe). Jhelum S. R., p, 20. 

ITshar : tithe, of the produce taken by the KhSns in the minor Khanates of Bajaiir. 

TJsri : a tack or furrow made by a ploughman without turning. Also used of reaping. 
Monty- S. R. Gloss., p. vi. ” 

Utangan: a kind of jhaldr, used when the water is at a medium distance: the wheel 
contains about 50 or 60 pots. Multfin Gr., p. 205. 

Uthpairara : a common weed, with a fan-shaped leaf. Multan Gr., p. 208. 

Utla = chaddar : shovel. Jhaug, S. R., p. 103. 

Vadtoak ; a kind of wheat. Multan Gr., p, 218. 

Va^toak : a white variety of wheat. Cf. pamman. Chenab Col. Gr,, 1904, p. 79. 

Vaiift : a bird like a starling in its flight. Mgarh. S. R., p. 38. 

Vaini : the best kind of Biloch mare. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 119, 

Vais : a kind of snake. Mgarh. S. R., p, 42. 

Valfli : a disease of wheat. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. viii. 

Valh : indigo refuse. Mgarh, S. R., p. 75. 

Valori : vatting. Multan Gr., p. 214, 

Valwln licbh : ‘returned licJih \ also called lihuti, Mgarh. S. R., p. 96. 

Van de pind : f dates) as picked, i, e., fresh. Multdn Gr,, pp. 227-8. 
varan : cotton (standing crop). Multan Gr., p. 215. 
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Vatd. : a kind of marriage, in which an exchange of brides is effected. Algarh. S. 

p. 68. 

Vatta bhann : ‘ stone-breaker *, title of a saint, Shahpnr Gr., p. 8G. 

Vela : a canal. Of. 'daL Bannu S. R., p. xli. 

Velawi: cotton-cleaner’s wages, S annas a maund. D, G. Khan Gr., p. IlO. 

Velgi : a canal, diminutive of vela. Bannu S, 11., p, xli. 

Veo : fish oil. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xxiv. 

VeSb : (i) a block of cultivated land. Kohat S. 11. , 1884, p. 865 (ii) redistribution of 
land. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 85. Khula vesh : a system by which each clansman, present 
at the time of the partition, gets an equal share, no regard being paid to original proprietary 
right. KohS.t 8. 18»4, p. 8G. 

Vhola (bahola) : a mattock. Monty, S. R. Gloss., p. iv. 

Vial : a canal. Of. vela, Bannu S. R., p. xli. 

Vicbobi : a system of cultivation which resembles the ordinary hill torrent cultivation, to 
which this term is also applied. O, 1. Khan b. R., 1879, p. 9. 

Vil : a disease of cattle. Monty, S. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 

Visdikhi J a bullock race (so-called because the first of Baisakh = Visfikh is the favourite 
day for such races). Mgarh. S. R., p. 12. 

Vohr : the name of a bullock till 4 years old. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 

Wa : a disease caused by eating peas. Mgarh. S. R., 81. 

Wacboba: dry-wet. Peshawar S. R., 1874, p. 279, 

Wadah: the wedding ceremony. Peshawar S.^R., 1878, p. 137. 

Wadah dobai • see^awgr. 

Wadbna : to reap. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. v. 

Wadnft (= hirwd) : a vessel with a spout. Multan Gr., p. 83. 

Wagixi I a female cow-herd. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xii. 

Wabau : a hill torrent. Of. wahi, Bannu S, R., p. xli. 

'Wahi ! (i) hill torrent. Of. wahan» Bannu S. R., p. xli j (ii) a channel. I). G, Khan 
Gr., p. 103. 

Wairba : the name of a bullock till 2| years old. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 

Waj jb takra ; (of evidence) * fortuitous, met by chance.* 

WakfL: a canal labourer. Bannfi S. R., p. xli. 

Wal : (i) an indigo stalk. Multfin Gr., p. 208 ; (ii) a dry melon stalk. Monty. S. R. 
Gloss., p. xii. 

waia : the stage, which wheat and barley reach after the angun, when the plant is young 
and bends easily to the wind, Monty S. R. Gloss., p. xii. 

Wand : a branch canal. D. I. Khan S. R., 1872-79, p. 131* 

Wandai : sharing of the crop. Bannfi S. R., p. xli ; division of grain, crop, etc. Monty. 
S. R. Gloss., p. viii, 

Wanni ; (i) the gift of a girl as compensation for a murder. D, G. Kh^n Gr., p. 44. Of,* 
hanni ; (ii) a bit of land given to a complainant in a woman case. Kohat S. R., p. 79. 
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W&vah: the ciiatom of distribating one or two pice each to mirdsta at weddings. Gajrdt 
S. R., p. 42. 

Warboi : descriptive of the best land close to a village. Bannu S. R., p. xli. 

Warew&u : cotton seed. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xii. 

WarihH: a treatment of land. Jhelnm S. R., p. 88. 

WarlsfLl : the visit of the bridegroom’s father with a small party to the bride’s home to 
receive the ddj* Multan Gr., p. 94. 

Zahmat : a disease of camels. Monty. S. E. Gloss., p. xv. 

Zak4t: transit duties. Mgarh. S. R., p. 83. 

Zam: a perennial spring. D. 1. Khan S. R., 1879, p, 5, 

Zamln lamber bane banfte pftr bojana: of land, to be transferred by avulsion ; tamtn 
dahhar (par hojdnd) to be transferred by diluvion. Za^rdn dhdt-hohe (pdr hojdnd) to be 
transferred by diluvion ; ^3aM^n tot hole (pdr hojdnd), to be transferred by avulsion. Monty. 
S. R. Gloss., p. xxiv. 

Zango: a swing cot. PeshSwar S. R., 1878, p. 134. 

Ziarat : a sacred grove. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 11. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LOCAL SONGS OP SAHABANPUB. 

Saharanp^r has a class of local songs peculiar 
to itself which are known as sAng or swAng. 
The singing of these songs commences generally 
about five days before the Holi festival. Much 
competition goes on among the local poets 
in the composition of them. Another name for 
this class of songs is ohamolA and they are sung 
to the aocompauiment of a little drum known as 
mridang. 

The song generally begins with some verses in 
praise of the ustdd or neacher from whom -the 
poet has received instrncfaion in the art of com- 
position. Then it goes on to treat of some 
important event which has engaged the attention 
of the public, or to record the career of some 


eminent personage. The composition is usually 
in the form of a dialogue . 

Singers meet at several recognized places 
known as aldra and large crowds assemble to 
listen to tho competitors. 

It is said that these songs were originated by 
AmbA Rtim, a GujarAti BrAhmaii, who was a 
resident of Saharanpilr. BCe was a man of 
considerable wealth, most of which ho spent on 
encouraging this class of performance. He 
finaUy became destitute and wandered to Haidar- 
abAd, where he received much patronage. After 
living there some time, he died. 

The singing of these songs commenced at 
SahAranpfir about 1819 A. J>. 

Pandit Rawgharib Chaubb. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Das PusvasutkA} mit Einleitong und TJbersetzung 
heraxLBgegeben von Biohabd Simon. Munohen, 
1908. Abliaudlnngexi der £. B. Akademie der Wiss., 
I, Kl. XXni. Bd. Ill, Abt, pp. 481—780. 

The Pushpasatra belongs to the Vedic school 
of the Kauthumas. It professes to teach the 
correct liturgical intonation of the single words 
of the SamasaMfitd according to the melodies 
and songs mentioned in the song-book called 
Uttaraganat and may thus be considered a 
kind of Pratisakhya on the Uttaragdna, No 
other European scholar was better qualified 
for editing this difficult work than Professor 
Simon, who has made Hindu music one of his 
special studies. His edition is based on 
thirteen MSS. and the Calcutta edition of 1890. 


JLo eacu section of the text he has added a 
German translation with critical and explanatory 
notes, which are snpplemented by a complete 

index of melodies and rerses. The introduction 
contams an elaborate glossary of the numerous 

tectooal terms that render the Puslipa^aa. 
sealed book to the outsider. The composition 
of the work IS ascribed to Oobhila or to Vara- 
mohi. It was commented on by AjStaiatru, who 
quotes the AbUdhinaratnamalS of Halarudha 
(about A. D. 950), and subsequently by BSma- 
knshna. 


Hallb CSaalb), 
August I9thf 1&09, 


E. Hultzsch. 
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AROH^OLOGIOAL NOTES DUKING EXPLORATIONS 
IN CENTRAL ASIA IN I90C-8. 

BY Db. AUBEL stein. 

( Concluded from jj. 18 . ) 

13. Tlie Tun-huang Oasis, an Ancient “Great Wall.** 

discovered that a considerable river flows out of tbe Khara-nor Lake, hitherto 
supposed to be the end o£ the Sulaiho, during the spring and summer Hoods, and alter draining 
a series of smaller lakes and marshes lower down, carries its water right through to the lake beds 
we had passed so much further west. The deep-cut bed of this river could easily escape discovery, 
owing to the very deceptive way in which its course is masked by what looks an unbroken flat glacis 
of gravel. 

After emerging from this terminal river basin and at a point still five long marches from the edge 
of the Tun-buang oasis, I first sighted the remains of rained watch-towers, and soon came upon 
traces of an ancient wall connecting them. A lucky chance rewarded already the first scraping of the 
ground near a watch-tower with relics of manifest antiquity, including a Ohinese record on wood, and 
a variety of archeological indications gathered rapidly as we passed onwards, made me feel convinced 
that these ruins belonged to an early system of frontier defence corresponding in cliaracter 
to the extant “ Great Wall ** on the Kansu border. So, as soon as men and animals had 
recovered from the preceding fatigues by a short halt at Tun-huang, I returned to the still wintry 
desert in order to explore this ruined limes in detail. It proved a fascinating and fruitful task, but 
also one of uncommon difficulty. The ground over which the line of the wall ran, was, from the old 
frontier town of Ansbi westwards, pracitioally all an absolute desert of gravel, broken only at rare 
intervals by belts of sandy scrub or thin jungle near the river or marshes - 

Nothing was known of the ruins to the magistrate and others. No information could be obtained 
about the ruins through the educated Chinese officials of Tun-huang, who all took a very friendly 
interest in my work, and would have been ready enough to help ns. On the other hand 
the deep-rooted secretiveness of the local Chinese population effectively prevented any of the hnntera 
or shepherds who occasionally visit the nearer of the riverine jungles, from coming forward with, 
guidance. So all the tracking of the ancient wall, often completely effaced for miles, and frequently 
crossing most deceptive ground, had to be done by myself. Still more serious was the trouble about 
adequate labour for excavations. The slum-dwelling coolies, whom only the exercise of special 
pressure on the magistrate’s part could induce to venture into the dreaded desert were, in spite of 
very liberal treatment, ever ready to desert, or else to get lost in the desert through their 
helplessness as confirmed opium smokers. Yet, by moving first to the north of the oasis, and 
subsequently striking the ancient limes by a new route right through the desert west of Tun-huang, 
we succeeded in the course of two months, in accurately surveying its line all the way from An-shi 
to its westernmost point, a distanoe of some 140 miles, and in exploring the ruins of all 
watch-stations, sectional headquarters , etc., which adjoined it. 

The fine massive watch-towers, usually rising at intervals of two to three miles along the wall, were 
my best guides in tracking the line. Almost invariably I could trace near them ruins of the modest 
quarters which had sheltered the detachments echelonned along the wall. From the Chinese records, 
mostly on wood or bamboo, which the excavation of almost every ruin yielded in plenty, I soon 
made certain with the scholarly help of my indefatigable Chinese Secretary, Chiang-ssu-yieh, that 
this frontier-lino dated back to the end of the Second Centmry B. C., when Chinese 
expansion into Central Asia first began under the emperor Wu-ti. Exactly dated documents 
commencing with the year 99 B. C. showed that the regular garrisoning of the border wall 
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continued throughout the first century B. C., and probably for the gieatest part of its length down 
to the middle of the second century A. D. But the outlying westernmost section appears to have 
been abandoned already earlier. The mam purpose of this lines was undoubtedly to safeguard the 
territory south of the Su-lai-ho River, which was indispensable as a base and passage for the Chinese 
military forces, political missions, etc., sent to extend and consolidate Chinese power in the Tarim 
basin. It is equally certain that the enemy whose eruptions from the north had to be warded off 
were the Hsiong-nu, the ancestors of those Huns who some centuries later watered their horses in 
the Danube and Po. It is an important geographical fact, brought out by the very existence of 
this defensive line, that the desert hill region north of the Su-lai-ho marshes, now quite impracticable 
owing to the absence of water, must then still have been passable, at least for small raiding parties. 

The very character of the ground through which the fortified frontier-line ran from An-shi 
westwards, almost all of it already in ancient times a real desert, had presented exceptionally 
favourable conditions for the preservation of antiques. Whatever objects had once passed under 
the protection of a layer of gravel or debris^ however thin, were practically safe in a soil which had 
seen but extremely scanty rainfall for the last two thousand years, was far removed From any chance 
of irrigation or other interference by human agency, and had suffered on its flat surface but rarely 
even from wind erosion So it was natural enough that the hundreds of inscribed pieces of wood, 
bamboo, silk, the remains of clothing, furniture and equipment, all the miscellaneous articles of 
antiquarian interest^ which the successive occupants of these desolate posts had left beliind as of 
no value, should have survived practically uninjured. Sometimes a mere scraping on the surface of 
what looked like an ordinary gravel slope adjoining the mined watoh-station, sufficed to disclose 
rubbish heaps in which files of wooden records, thrown out from the office of some military 
commander before the time of Christ, lay amongst the most perishable materials, straw, bits of 
clothing, etc., all looking perfectly fresh. The Chinese documents, of which I recovered in the end 
over two thousand, refer mainly to matters of military administration, often giving exact details as 
to l^e strength, movements, etc., of the troops echelonned along the border ; their commissariat, 
equipment, and the like. Theie are brief official reports and more curious still are private letters 
addressed to officers full of quaint actualities, family news from their distant homes, etc. The 
careful study of these miscellaneous records, far older than any which have as yet in original come to 
light in Central Asia or China, together with that of the actual remains of quarters, furnitures, 
arms, etc., will suffice to restore an accurate picture of the life led along this most desolate of 
borders. But in addition to this evidence I recovered very interesting relics of the traffic from the 
distant west, which once passed along the line guarded by the limes in the form of silk pieces 
inscribed with Indian Kharoshthi and Brahmi and in a number of letters on paper found carefully 
fastened, containing writing in an unknown script resembling Aramaic. Are these perhaps in some 
Iranian tongue, and were they left behind by some early traders from Persia or Western Turkestan 
coming for the silk of the distant Seres 7 


The construction of a regular defensive line across so estensivo a stretch of desert, bare of aU 

iuteresting to find again and again 
vidence of the skJl with which the old Chinese engineers liad attacked it. Guided by a 
ah^ eye for j^ t^^aphioal features, they had cleverly used the succession of salt marshes and lakes 
^ MeuciB. For the wall itself they had had recourse to 

oondSl aparent strength, were particularly adapted to local 

T remarkably well. 

^Ween layers of stamped gravel, about one foot high each, they interposed carefully soured 

™ ® contained everywhere in the soU and water soon 

g e to the Btrai^e rampart thus oonstmeted a quasi-petrified consistenOT which in snch a 

g g but almost incessant wind erosion. Again and again I noted in the conrse of my 
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surveys how well preserved the wall rose along those sections which lay parallel to the 
prevailing direction of the winds, while where the line lay across it and in any way barred the 
progress of driving sand, wind erosion had badly breached or completely effaced the rampart! 
The winds which now blow over this desert with remarkable violence and persistence come 
mainly from the east and north-east. The observation derives additional importance from the 
fact that those winds make their effect felt even far away in the Tarim basin, as I have had 
ample occasion to observe in the climatic conditions and surface formations about Lop-nor. 
The extent and ohai-acter of the damage which the various sections of the wall have suffered 
prove that the same conditions must have prevailed for the last two thousand years. 
“ Aspiration, ” due to the higher temperatures which the atmosphere of the low-lying desert 
around and west of Lop-nor must generally attain as compared with the great plateaus of 
stone and gravel which rise on either side of the Snlaiho depression, may supply a likely 
explanation. 

The wall shows everywhere a nniform thickness of 8 feet, and still rises in places to over 
10 feet. But that its builders knew how to make greater efforts where needed in spite of all 
difficulties about labour, materials, etc., is proved by the watch-towers, which are ordinarily 
built of sun-dried bricks of considerable strength, rising in one solid square mass to heights of 
30 feet or more- One small fort, marking probably the position of the gate station of Yii-m^n, 
long vainly sought for by Chinese antiquaries, at a period when its original position at the 
westernmost extension of the wall had already been abandoned, about the commencement of 
our erU) showed high and solid walls of stamped clay fully 15 feet thick- Still more imposing 
is a solid block of halls nearly 500 feet long and with walls of 6 feet thickness still rising to 
25 feet or so, which at flrst puzzled me greatly by its palace-like look and dimensions, until finds 
of dated records of the First Century B.O, near by proved that it had been constructed as 
a great magazine for troops garrisoning the line or pa ssing along it. 

I might talk for hours about the strange observations and experiences which, in the course 
of those fascinating months, made me forget, as it were, the lapse of long ages- A few touches 
must suffice here. Never did I realize more deeply how little two thousand years mean where 
human activity is suspended, and even that of nature benumbed, than when on my long reconnoi- 
tring rides, the evenings found me alone amidst the debris of some commanding watch-station. 
Struck by the rays of the setting sun, tower after tower far away, up to 10 miles’ distance and 
more, could be seen glittering in a yellowish light- As they showed up from afar, with long 
stretches of the wall between them, often clearly rising as straight, brownish lines above the 
grey bare gravel desert, how easy it was to imagine that towers and wall were still guarded, 
that watchful eyes were scanning the deceptive plateaus and nullahs northward? The 
arrow-heads in bronze which I picked up in numbers near the wall and towers, were clear 
proof that attacks and alarms were familiar incidents on this border- Unconsciously my eye 
sought the scrub-covered ground flanking the salt marshes where Hun raiders might collect 
before making their rush in the twilight. But the slanting rays of the sun would reveal also 
things far more real. Then the eye caught quite clearly a curiously straight, furrow-like line 
keeping parallel to the wall, and about 20 feet within it wherever there was a well-preserved 
stretch of it- Eepeated examination proved that it was a shallow but well-defined track 
worn into the fine gravel soil by the patrols and others who had tramped along here 
for centuries. In spite of the persistence with which this strange uncanny track reappeared 
along wall sections situated miles away from the caravan route, I might have doubted this 
simple explanation had I not again and again had occasion to convince myself of the remarkable 
persistence with which this gravel soil retains and preserves all impressions. Thus, the 
footprints we had left on our first march to Tun-hnang, looked two months later absolutely as 
fresh as if we had just passed there. Yet we knew by sad experience the force of the gales 
which had blown here almost daily. 
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I may quote another curious observation in illustration of the extraordinary preserving 
power of this desert soil and climate. At a number of watch-stations I had noticed a series of 
queer little mounds, arranged in regular cross rows {quincunx fashion), each about 7 feet square 
and about 6 feet in height. Closer examination revealed that they were built up entirely of 
regular reed fascines, laid crosswise in alternate layers, and intermixed with a slight sprinkling 
of coarse sand and gravel. Through the action of the salts once contained in them, the reeds 
had acquired a quasi- petrified appearance and considerable consistency, though each reed, when 
detached, still showed flexible fibres. I was at first greatly puzzled as to the real meaning and 
purpose of these strange little structures until it dawned upon me, iu consequence of various 
conclusive observations, that they were nothing but stacks of the reed fascines, used in the 
construction of the agger ^ kept ready at the posts for any urgent repairs. Of course, they 
reminded me then at once of the stacks of wooden sleepers seen neatly piled up at a railway 
station. 

14. Tun-huang and the Halls of the Thousand Buddhas. 


An important archssological task made me doubly eager to return to Tun-huang. Already 
in 1902, my friend, Prof. L. de Loezy, the distinguished head of the Hungarian Geological 
Survey, and President of the Geographical Society of Hungary, had called my attention to the 
sacred Buddhist grottoes, known as the “Halls of the Thousand .Buddhas,*' to tho south-east 
of Tun-huang, which, as member of Count Szechenyi’s expedition and thus as a pioneer of 
modern geographical exploration in Kansu, he had visited as early as 1879. His glowing 
description of the fine fresco paintings and stucco sculptures which he had seen there and 
the archeeologioal importance of which he Lad quite rightly i-ecognized, without himself 
being an antiquarian student, had then greatly impressed me, and had been a main cause 
inducing me to extend the plans of my expedition so far eastwards into China. When, 
soon after my arrival at Tun-huang, in March, 1907, I had paid my first flying visit to the 
sacred oaves carved into the precipitous conglomerate cliffs at tho mouth of a barren valley 
some 12 miles to the south-east of the oasis, I had found my expectations fully verified, and 
now I was drawn back by the remembrance of a wealth of art treasures waiting for c^o^er 
study. There were hundreds of grottoes, large and small, honeyoombiug in irreguTar tioM tho 
sombre rock-faces, and my first hurried inspection showed that almost all of them had on their 
plastered walls a profusion of beautiful and more or less well-preserved frescoes. In compos i - 
faon and style they showed the closest affinity to the remains of Buddhist pictorial art aa 
transplanted from India to Eastern Turkestan, and already familiar to mo from tho rained 
shrmw I had excavated in the Khotan desert. The sculptuial remains iu these grottoes were 
eq^y plentiful, and bore equally interesting testimony to that early art connection between 
India a^d China proper ; but much of this statuary iu friable stucco had evidently suffered both 
from the hands of iconoclasts and the zeal of pious restorers. 

Pbn^ul antiq^rian evidence, iueludiug a 'series of fine Chinese inscriptions on marble, 
proved beyo^ all doubt that a very great portion of the shrines and relics belonged to the 
period of the Tang dyuMty (seventh to ninth century A.D.). when Buddhism had greatly 
flourished m China and when for nearly two centuries this westernmost outpost of OhinI 
proi«r had enjoyed imper^ protection against invasions, both from the Turks in the north and 
ml/ southward. The vicissitudes of the succeeding period, when, until the establish- 
ment of paramount Mongol power, these Marches, then already outside the Great Wall, had 
^en abandoned to barbarian mroads of all sorts, must have sadly diminished the splendour of 
the temples aud the uum^rs of the monks and nuns established near them. Ye^ iu spite of 

fudSu- T to retain its traditions of 

Buddhist piety evm torth^e time of Marco Polo, for asll examined one grotto after the 2er 

uoting.tbe .profusion of large images on their plaHorms. and the frequency of colossal 
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of Buddhas in a variety of poses, I felt convinced that it was the very sight of these colossal 
statues, some reaching nearly 100 feet in height, and the vivid first impression of the cult paid 
to them, which had made Marco Polo describe just in his chapter on Sa-chui, i,e., Tun-huang, 
the strange idolatrous customs of the ‘‘ people of Tangut.” 

The good folk of Tun-huang have, indeed, remained to this day attached with particular 
zeal to such forms of worship as represent Buddhism in the queer medley of Chinese popular 
religion, and it scarcely needed the experience of a great annual religious fair which drew the 
villagers and townspeople of the oasis by the thousands to the “ Thousand Buddhas ’* just about 
the time of my return, to make it clear to me that the cave temples, notwithstanding all 
apparent decay, were still real cult places “ in being.” I knew well, therefore, that my 
archeological activity at them, as far as frescoes and sculptures were concerned, would, by 
every consideration of prudence, have to be strictly platonic, f.e., to remain confined to the 
study of the art relics by means of photography, drawing of plans, etc. ; in short, to such work 
as could not reasonably arouse popular resentment with all its eventual serious consequences. 
Yet when by May 20 I established mjself for a prolonged stay in camp at the sacred site which 
then had once more resumed its air of utter desolation and silence, T confess what kept my 
heart buoyant were secret hopes of another and more substantial kind. Already two months 
before I had heard vague rumours about a great hidden deposit of ancient manuscripts, which 
had been accidentally discovered by a Taoist monk about two years earlier, while restoring 
one of the temples. The trove was jealously guarded in the walled-up side chapel, where it 
was originally discovered, and there were good reasons for caution in the first endeavours to 
secure access to it. 

The Taoist priest who had come upon and taken charge of it proved a very quaint person 
as ignorant of what he was guarding as he was full of fears concerning gods and men. He 
was at first a difficult person to handle, and the story of our lengthy struggle with his objec- 
tions, conscientious and otherwise, must be left to be told thereafter. But I may confide here 
already that our success in the end was, apart from Chiaiig-ssu-yieh’s tactful diplomacy, due 
mainly to what the priest was prepared to accept as a special interposition on my behalf of my 
•Chinese patron saint, the great Hsiian-tsang. Already the fact of my well-known attachment to 
the memory of the saintly traveller had been helpful ; for curiously enough the Tao-shi, though 
poorly versed in, and indifferent to things Buddhist, was quite as ardent an admirer in -his own 
way of “T’angs8n, ” the “ great monk of the T’ang period,'^ as I am in another. It is true the 
fantastic legends which have transformed Hsiian-tsang in popular belief into a sort of saintly 
Munchhausen, and which accounted for the Tao-shi*s worship, are not to be found in the great 
pilgrim’s genuine Memoirs. But why should that little difference matter? When the first 
specimens which we at last prevailed upon the priest to pick out from the hidden manuscript store 
and show us in secret, proved by mere chance to be fine rolls of paper containing Chinese 
Torsions of certain Buddhist texts, which the colophons declared to have been brought from 
India and translated by Hsiian-tsang, the priest and even my zealous secretary were greatly 
impressed by the portent. Was it not Hsiiaii-tsang himself, so Ohiaug declared, who had at the 
opportune moment revealed' the hiding-place of that manuscript hoard in order to prepare for me, 
his disciple from distant India, a fitting antiquarian reward on the westernmost confines of China 
proper ? 

Under the influence of this quasi -divine hint the Tao-shI then summoned up courage to open 
before me the rough dojr closing ths entrance which led from the side of the broad front passage of 
his temple into the rook-carved recess, and which, previous to accidental discovery through a crack, 
had' been hidden behind a frescoed wa'U. The sight of the small room disclosed was one to make my 
•eyes open wide. Heaped up in layers, but without any order, there appeared in the dim light of the 
priest’s little oil lamp a solid mass of manuscript bundles rising to 10 feet from the floor and filling. 
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as subsequent measurement showed, close on 500 cubic feet. It was impossible to examine anything 
in this “ black hole.” Bat when the priest had brought out some bundles, and had allowed us to 
look rapidly through the contents in a side room of the newly built porch, where we were well 
screened from any inquisitive eyes, my contentment rose greatly. The thick rolls of paper, about 
one foot high, which turned up first, contained Chinese Buddhist texts in excellent preservation, and 
yet showing in paper, arrangement, etc., unmistakable signs of great age. To discover exact date 
records in these big rolls opening out to 10 yards length and more was not easy at first. But when 
I lighted on the reverse of a Chinese roll upon the extensive text in a cursive form of Indian 
Brahmi script, I felt relieved of all doubt. Here was indisputable proof that the bulk of the 
manuscripts deposited went hack to the time when Indian writing and some knowledge of Sanskrit 
still prevailed in Central-Asian Buddhism. All the manuscripts were manifestly preserved exactly 
in the same condition they were in when deposited. Nowhere could I trace the slightest effect of 
moisture. And, in fact, what better place for preserving such relics could well be imagined than a 
chamber carved out of the rock in these terribly barren hills, and hermetically shut oflE from what 
moisture, if any, the atmosphere of this desert valley ever contained P 


How grateful I felt for the protection thus afforded when, on opening a large packet wrappcMl 
in a sheet of stout coloured cotton I found it full of fine paintings on silk and cotton, ex-votos in 
all kinds of silk and brocade, with a miscellaneous mass of paper pictures, streamers in various 
fabrics, fragments of embroidered materials, etc. The silk and cotton paintings had served as 
temple banners, and were found neatly rolled up. When unfurled they displayed i)eautifully j^ainted 
figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, either quite Indian in style, or else illustrating in a very 
interesting fashion the adaptation of Indian models to Ohlnese taste. Below the divine figures or 
scenes there appear frequently representations of worshippers, in the characteristic monastic 
dress of the period. And it was not long before Chian g-ssu-yieh had discovered dedicatory 
legends, with dates of the ninth and tenth century A. D, The silk used for these paintings was almost 
invariably a transparent gauze of remarkable fineness. Hence, when we came upon larger pictures 
of this sort, up to f) or 6 feet in length, closely folded up at the time of their deposition, and 
much creased in consequence, their opening out could not be attempted from obvious risks of 
damage. Nor was there time then for any closer study. My main care was how many of 
these delicate graceful paintings I might hope to rescue from their dismal imprisonment 
and the risks from their present guardian’s careless handling. To my surprise and relief 
he attached little value to these fine art relics of the Tang times. So I could rapidly put 

aside for further inspection” the best of the pictures, without the risk of displaying too gneat 
mpressemint. t j & h 

It was probably the priest’s indilerence to remains of this kind, and his secret hope of 

rT f the precious rolls of Chinese canonical texts, 

wboh made him hand out now more readily bundles of what he evidently classed under the 

W f rn^sh. I had every reason to be satisfied with this benevolent inten- 

iion , for m the very first large packet of this sort I discovered, mixed np with Chinese and 

Ki arrangement to belong to half a dozen different MSS . several of 

considerable eize and some quite complete None of my wrevions find, in *1. 

“ nnknown ” ecclesiastical langnage of Turkestan written in this script equalled them in this 
respect or in excellence of preseiwation. So Chiauff-ssh-vieh and rr vooU ^ t. • r. 

flattered and reassured him. rciaxion ot all this, to him valueless lore 
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It is impossible for me to de.scribe here bow the search was continued day after day with- 
out remission, or to indicate all the interesting finds with which this curious digging w-as 
rewarded- It was particularly the bundles filled with miscellaneous texts, painted fabrics, 
papers of all sorts, which yielded in plenty important finds of Buddhist MSS., in Indian and 
other non-Chinese languages. One of the most important among them was a large and 
remarkably well-preserved Sanskrit MS. on palm-leaves, apparently containing some text 
from the northern Buddhist Canon. The material makes it quite certain that the MS. had 
been brought from India, and pal geographical features indicate its having been written earlier 
than any so far known Sanskrit MS. Tibetan texts, both in form of big rolls and pothis^ were 
abundant. But not from the south alone had the old temple library, which had laid here 
hidden for long centuries, received its additions. Considering [how flourishing Buddhism was 
under the Uighur kingdom, which existed in the north-east of Turkestan up to the twelfth 
century, and at one time probably also held Tun-huang, I was not surprised when also old 
Ttrrki Uighur MSS, and block-printed books cropped up in various miscellaneous bundles. 
Kbk-turki, too, and even the peculiar form of Syriac script, usually employed for Manichgean 
writings, were represented. 

Less attractive at first sight, but in reality of particular antiquarian value, were the 
miscellaneous records in Chinese such as letters, monastic accounts, etc., which filled those 
bundles of apparent “waste paper.” They not only throw instructive light on monastic 
organization as prevailing here in the ninth to tenth century, but the plentiful dated docu- 
ments found among them soon enabled me to determine that the walling.up of the chamber 
must have taken place about 1000 A.D. There can be little doubt that the fear of some 
destructive invasion had prompted the act. But the well-sheltered small cave had in all 
probability served for a long time previously as a place of deposit for objects far more ancient 
and for all kinds of objects sanctified by their use but no longer needed. That these objects 
must have been very often of considerable antiquity already at the time when the deposit was 
finally walled up, was obvious from the first. Tet it was to me a most gratifying assurance 
when the partial examination of our Chinese collection, which became possible a year later, 
disclosed in fact quite a series of manuscripts showing exact dates which extend certainly as 
far back as the third century A. D. Of course, it will need yet protracted scholarly labours 
before the time of the earliest piece can he definitely established. 

When after long days of anxious work had resulted in the rapid search of all miscellaneous 
bundles piled up on the top and the selection of all manuscripts of special interest, pictures and 
other relics I was eager to rescue, we attacked the solid rampart of hard-tied uniform packets of 
Chinese manuscript rolls. This was a troublesome undertaking in more than one sense, though 
discreet treatment and judiciously administered doses of silver did much to counteract the Tao-shi’s 
relapses into timorous contrariness. The labour of clearing out the whole chamber might by itself 
have dismayed a stouter heart than his. However, in the end, it was amply rewarded by the 
discovery, quite at the bottom, of more miscellaneous bundles with to us precious silk paintings, etc. 
Rapid as our search of the rest had to be, it led also to the recovery of more manuscripts 
in Central-Asian Brahmi and other foreign scripts which had got embedded among the great array 
of Chinese rolls. The negotiations about the compensation to be offered to the Tao-shi in the form 
of a liberal present to the temple, which by his restoration he could claim to have annexed as his 
own with all its contents known or unknown, were necessarily protracted. But I need not 
attempt to relate here all the difficulties which bad to be overcome in the course of this strange 
digging before most of the “ selections for closer study/’ as our polite convention styled by them, 
could be safely transferred to my improvised store-room without any one, even of my own men, 
having received the sUghtest inkling. How this was accomplished, mainly through Chiang’s 
devotion, is a curious story which I may yet be able to tell elsewhere, and how our acquisitions were 
safely packed without arousing any attention, is also « another story.” Enough for the present that 
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in the end the Tao-shi had received a weighty proof of our fair dealing in the form of a goodly 
number of silver-horse shoes, and had by temporary visit to the oasis gathered assurance that his 
Spiritual influence, such as it was, had suffered no diminution whatsoever, he became almost ready to 
recognize that I was performing a pious act in rescuing for Western scholarship all those relics of 
ancient Buddhist literature and art which were otherwise bound to get lost earlier or later through 
local indifference. I received gratifying proof of the peaceful state of his mind when on my return 
four months later he agreed to let depart for a certain seat of learning in the distant West, a fair share 
also of the Chinese and Tibetan manuscripts. But my time for feeling true relief came when all 
the twenty-four cases, heavy with the manuscript treasures rescued from that strange place of hiding, 
and the five more filled with paintings and similar art relics from the same cave, had safely been 
deposited in London. 


15. Nan-shan. — The Valley of the Ten Thousand Buddhas. 

The strain of these labonrs had been great, and when by the middle of June, I had completed 
also the examination and photographing of all the more notable frescoes and sculptures of old 
date in the “ Halls of the Thousand Buddhas. ” So, by the end of June, I felt lieartily glad to 
exchange archssological work in the torrid desert plains for geographical exploi-ation in the -western 
and central Nan-shan. After leaving my collections in the safe.keeping of the YamGn at An-shi 
I moved towards the great snowy range south, which forms the watershed between the Su-lai-ho and 
the liver of Tun-huang, On my -way there I discovered a large rained site near the village of 
Ohiao-tzu, between the lowest two of the barren outer ranges. The great change in j)liysical and 
economic conditions which desiccation has worked in this lower hill region, was illustrated by the hict 
that the stream from -which a canal still traceable for a long distance brought water to the town and 
the once cultivated area around it, has completely disappeared. Though the damage done* by 
extensive erosion and the height of the dunes left little scope for excavation, yet there was enough 
archeological evidence to show that the walled town must have been occupied up to the twelfth to 
t^teenth century A. D. All the more striking was the proof which its walls afforded of tlie effects 
of wind erosion since that period. In spite of very massive constrnctioii all lines of walls facin- east 
have ^n completely bmaohed through the driving and scouring sand, and in many places praetkally 
effaced, while the walls facing north and south and thus lying parallel to the direction of 
the prevaihng east winds, have escaped practically uninjured. When I subsequently ascended the 
canon-hke valley in which the stream of Ta-shi cuts through the second outer range, I canio nnon 
very ^ctnresque series of Bnddhist cave temples, known as Wang-fu-hsia, the valley of the 
Tea l^ousand Budtoas, and still forming a pilgrimage place. In character and date thci^shoted 
close affinity to the • Halls of the Thousand Buddhas.” The large and weU-prosorved fresco 

pictorial art as praotased m this region from the eighth to the twelfth century, A. D. 

16. Wan-shan. — The Ohia^yii-kaaa Gate of the Great Wall. 

detri^ plltelurof *tihe^-Ihir wLf T^ITki hT^ w7 d'^ 

problem of oonsiderable historical interest It oonoemed tb. i “ archoeologioal 

b^e^ to end at Chia-yu-kuan. bears to the ancient defensive borto Ike I'h^di^ ™dte 

s-oS-. r ^d“ ^dt T' 
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northern border of ICansn. Since centuries the big fortified gate leading through it has been greeted 
by travellers coming from Central- Asia as the threshold of true Cathay. Yet certain early Chinese 
records seemed to place the position of that famous gate much further to the west, and the remains 
of the ancient frontier wall I had discovered in the desert of Tun-huang spoke still more 
emphatically against the common assumption. Careful examination on the spot sufficed to solve the 
problem. I was able to trace near Ohia-yii-kuan the junction of two defensive lines of widely 
different age and purpose. One line represented by the crumbling wall of stamped clay which runs 
along the whole northern border of the Su-chou and Kan-chou districts, proved to have been 
originally connected with the Hmes of Tun-huang and An-shi and to date like this from the second 
century B. 0. Its purpose was to protect the narrow belt of oases along the north foot of the 
Nan-shan which since Chinese expansion westwards had commenced under the first Han dynasty was 
indispensably needed as a passage into Eastern Turkestan. The second line, which meets this ancient 
wall at right angles and is passed now through the Chia-yii-kuan gate, is of far more recent 
construction and was built for the very opposite purpose, that of closing the great Central Asian 
route, at a time when China had resumed its traditional attitude of seclusion. 

17. Hami and Turfan. 

Of the long journey commenced early in October 1907 and covering close on 900 miles 
marching distance, which took me within about two months from Au-shi to Karashahr, in the 
extreme north-east of the Tarim basin I cannot pause to give details here. Both at Hami and 
Turfan, the only oases breaking the monotonous stony waste between the Tien-shan and the 
Pei-shan, I devoted some time to visits of important ruined sites, though a variety of considerations 
precluded archaeological operations on any scale. Advantage was taken of these breaks for detailed 
surveys of those districts and the adjoining parts of the Tien-shan. At Turfan the inspection of the 
numerous and extensive ruins, dating chiefly from the time of the TJighar dominion (ninth to 
twelfth century A. D.), which had been largely explored by successive expeditions under the auspices 
of the Prussian Government, and had yielded a rich harvest to Prof. Griinwedel and Dr. Lecoq, 
proved very instructive. To me it was interesting also to study the conditions which accounted for 
the survival of these ruins within or else quite close to the still cultivated area, particularly as 
I could well, after my desert experiences, appreciate the practical facilities thus assured to the 
archssologists. 

18. Karashahr aud Ming-oi. 

On reaching Karashahr early in December, I lost no time in setting the spade to work. Sites 
of ancient towns of some size could be traced at several points of the great scrub-covered plain 
which encircles the northern shores of the Bagrash lake. But the vicinity of subsoil water, 
often impregnated with salts, and the effects of a climate evidently less dry than in other parts of 
the great Turkestan basin, had completely destroyed all structural remains, and reduced even the 
clay-built town walls to mere shapeless earthen mounds. 

A fair field for systematic excavations was offered by an extensive collection of. ruined Buddhist 
shrines, known to the local Muhammadans by the name of Miug-oi, ** the Thousand Houses, ** 
which dot some low rock terraces jutting out from the foot of the hills, one march to the west of 
Karashahr. The disposition of the hills in long rows of detached cellas^ varying in size, but aU 
similar in plan and construction, facilitated the employment of a large number of labourers. It soon 
became evident that, apart from the destructive effects of rain and snow, the temples had suffered 
much damage by a great conflagration, which, in view of coin finds reaching down to the ninth 
century A. D., is likely to have been connected with the earliest Muhammadan invasions. But in 
spite of all the destruction due to iconoclastic zeal and atmospheric influences, plentiful archaeo- 
logical spoil rewarded our diggings here. The deep dihris layers filling the interior of the larger 
shrines yielded a great quantity of excellent reEevo sculptures in stucco, once adorning the temple 
walls. From vaulted passages enclosing some cellos we recovered fine fresco panels which a timely 
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burial had sa7ed both from fire and moisture. Of the lavish adornment with votive gifts which 
these shrines once enjoyed, there survived evidence in finds of painted panels and delicately carved 
relievos once richly gilt. The style of these art relics displayed quite as clearly as the work of 
ancient Khotan, the predominant influence of Grseco-Biiddhist models brought from the extreme 
north-west of India. The frequency with which cinerary urns and boxes turned up around some of 
the shrines was a curious feature of the site ; but of traces of the abodes of the living there were 
none. Was the great plain stretching eastwards already in old days that desolate waste of sand and 
scrub which it is now, notwithstanding the relative ease with which it could be brought under 
irrigation by canals from the large Karashahr River ? 


19. Karadoug. 


The ground we had passed through during the dangerous journey through the Taklamakan 
had its own fascination, and survey work on it offered considerable geographical interest. Yet I 
was glad when after a day’s rest I could resume archaeological labour in Feburary 1908, at the 
Kara-dong site, which the river by its latest change has approached again after long centuries. On 
my first visit in 1901 a succession of sandstorms had prevented a complete examination of the site 
and the shifting of dunes had since laid bare ruined dwellings then too deeply buried beneath the 
sand. Their excavation now furnished definite antiquarian evidence that a sniall agricultural 
settlement, and not merely a frontier guard post, had existed here far away in the desert during the 
first centuries of our era. Having been joined on the Kenya Riv(‘r by a party of niy old 
treasure-seeking guides” from Khotan, I marched with them by a iimv route to the ilcsert belt 
north of the oasis of Domoko. There in the deceptive zone of tamarisk-covered sand-cones they 
had succeeded in tracking an extensive but much scattered series of ruined dwellings, with several 
Buddhist shrines which had previously escaped our search. Though these ruins had suffered much 
through the vicinity of Old Domoko,” a village site occupied until some sixty years ago, my 
excavations were rewarded in the end by valuable finds of well-preserved manuscripts in Indian 
script, Buddhist paintings on wood, etc. The time of abandonment was here, too, about the end of 
the eighth century A. D. 

20. The Mazar-tagh. Fort, 


March and April were thus spent in supplementary archaeological labours along the desert 
fringing the oasis from Domoko westwards to Khotan. Amongst the ruins newly traced it 
must suffice to mention the remains of a large Buddhist temple decorated with elaborate 
frescoes, which, completely buried under high dunes, came to light now in the desert strip 
between the Ynrung-Kash and Kara-kash Rivers. Like the great Bawak Stupa, discovered in 
1901, on the opposite bank of the Yurnng-kash in a closely corresponding position, this temple 
belonged to the early centuries of our era. Unfortunately here, too, subsoil moisture had, as 
at Bawak, played havoc to such an extent that continued excavation would have resulted' in 
complete destruction. We then set out northward for Aksn by the desert route which leads 
along the Khotan river-bed, then practically dry. While following it I had the satisfaction of 
discovermg the rums of a fort once guarding the route on the curious desert hill of Maasar- 
tagh, which, as the last offshoot of a low and now almost completely eroded ranee from the 
north-west, juts out to the left bank of the Khotan River. The fort had been destroyed by fire 
but on the steep rock slope below huge masses of refuse, thrown down by the occupLts in the 
^urse of long years, had fortunately remained in excellent preservation, safe alike from mois- 
tare and sand. In the course of three days’ hard work we recovered from them 

a great collection of documents on wood and paper in a variety of scripts and none annarenf Itr 
W than the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. Tibetan record t 

the case of the ruined fort of Miran, to the period of Tibetan invaeions. ^ 
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21. Selpin and Ancient Settlements on the Kashgar River. 

We reached Aksu early in May, after suffering a good deal m route from the heat of the 
desert and a succession of sandstorms. There I arranged, through the kind help of my old 
Mandarin friend, Pan Darin, now Tao-tai, for the local assistance which Rai Lai Singh needed 
for the continuous survey he was to carry through the outer Tien-shan range as far as the 
passes north of Kashgar. I myself, after foregathering for a few days with that most learned 
of Mandarins and kindest of friends in China, travelled up the Uch-Turfan valley, where 
opportunities offered for useful anthropometrical work among the Kirghiz, and then made my 
way across a barren and yet remarkably picturesque range, previously unsurveyed, to the little 
known oasis of Kelpin. The peaks, curiously recalling the Dolomites, reach up to 12,000 — 
18,000 feet, but they carry very little snow, and throughout these mountains want of water is 
a serious trouble for the few Kirghiz herdsmen who still cling to them. Apart from useful 
observations about obvious desiccation I could gather here and in the equally barren outer 
ranges, it was of special interest to me to study conditions such as may be supposed to have 
prevailed in the now absolutely waterless hills of the Poi-shan south of Hami during the period 
when Hun raiders could still make their way through them towards Tun-hnang and the great 
Chinese route to the west. In fact, Kirghiz raids of a similar kind upon the Aksn-Kashgar 
high-road are still a matter of living recollection, and might yet be revived in practice if the hold 
of the Chinese administration were relaxed. From information opportunely secured through 
treasure-seekers of Kelpin I subsequently succeeded m tracing extensive debris areas marking 
ancient settlements in the desert between the arid outer hills of Kelpin and the lower course of the 
Kashgar River. Though far-advanced erosion had left little or no remains for excavation, 1 secured 
ample archaeological evidence showing that this tract had been occupied down to the eighth century 
A. D. by large settlements, to which canals, still traceable in parts, carried water from the Kashgar 
River. I also ascertained the line of the ancient Chinese high- road to Kashgar which had passed 
through them. There was room, too, here for interesting topographical work, as I discovered in this 
previously unsurveyecl desert belt a series of low parallel ranges clearly connected geologically with 
the curious rugged hills about Tumslink and Maralbashi, which have hitherto figured in our maps as 
isolated rock islands.. 

22. Haji Habibullah’s Route over the Kunlun. 

It was a great relief when, after three depressing marches, we struck traces of the old 
route, forgotten since more than forty years, by which Haji Habibullah, Chief of Khotan at 
the commencement of the last Muhammadan rebellion, tried to open up direct communication 
with Ladak and India, and over which Mr. Johnson in 1865, had been taken on his adventurous 
visit to that ill-fated ruler. The survival almost intact of the cairns, the stacks of hurtse roots to be 
used as fuel, and of other relics left behind by those who Followed this route during the few years it 
was open, was a characteristic proof of the dryness of the climate even at this high elevation. We 
had used up the last of our fodder store when guided by those marks and crossing several side spurs 
from the main range, we emerged at last, on the evening ot September 18, in the valley of an 
eastern feeder of the Kara Kash. Descending this, I was joined two days later by a party of 
Kirghiz with yaks from Shahidulla, whom I had ordered from Khotan to await my arrival here. 

The only task now remaining was to trace Haji Habibullah’s route up to the point where it 
crossed the main Kmi-lnn range towards Karanghu-tagh. A line of cairns running up a side valley 
showed where the pass would have to be looked for. But advancing masses of ice and snow had 
obliterated all trace of the old route at the head of the valley. As, however, it was important to fix 
our position accurately by linking it up with our former surveys from the north side of the main 
range, I ascended on September 22, with Lai Singh and some Kirghiz, a steep glacier which seemed 
to offer the nearest approach to the watershed. The ascent, over miles of much-crevassed ice and 

deeply covered with fresh snow, taxed us severely, and it was late when at last we had gained 
the crest at an elevation of about 20,000 feet. 
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THE ARTHASA8TRA OF OHANAKYA (BOOKS V — XV ), 

Translated hy 
B. SHAMASASTBY, B.A., 

Librarian^ Government Oriental Library^ Mysore,^^ 
(Continued from page 28, j 

Chapter IX. 


Agreement for the acquisition of a friend or gold. 

(Mitrasandhih hira^yasandhibcha.) 

Of the three gains, the acquisition of a friend, of gold, and of territory, accruing Ironi the march 
of combined powers, that which is mentioned later is better than the one previously mentioned • for 
Mends and gold can be acquired by means of territory ; of the two gains, that of a friend and of 
gold, each can be a means to acquire the other. 

Agreement under the condition, “ let us acquire a friend, etc., ” is temed oven peace ; when one 
acquires a friend and the other makes an enemy, etc., it is termed uneren peace ; and when one gains 
more than the other, it is deception. 

M an even peace (*. «., agreement on equal terms), whoever acquires a friend of good character 
or relieves an old friend from troubles, overreaches the other ; for help given in misfortune renders 
friendship very firm. 


. ® longstanding, but unsubmissive nature, or a temporary 

friend of submissive nature, both being acquired by affording relief from their resi.ective iroubL 1 

a friemf of unsubmissive nature is better inasmucli as such 

« rriend, though not helpful, will not create harm. 

Notso,say8Kautilya: a temporary friend of submissive nature is better; for such a friend 
help.^ characteristic of friendship lies in giving 


Which IS fhe tetter of two submissive friends: a temporary friend of large prosneets ora 
longstanding friend of limited prospects ? ‘ «‘rg. pi o-speois, or a 

^^nde/Sl!Strvict?n long-standing 

Whi^ is better, a big friend, difficult to be roused, or a small friend, easy to be roused ? 

and when he rises up, he can M?om^^h^lhe S unaSkra!*^ 

Not so, says Kantilya: a small friend easy to be roused is p i. , 

not, m virtue of his ready preparations be beMn,l th. ^ ^ 

<rth« at Taat ierritorW pomr. ' 7 y 6 oonquMw may like ; hot not so the 

Tlie first four lionlra 
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Which is better, scattered troops, or an unsubmissive standing army ? 

My teacher says that scattered troops can be collected in time as they are o£ submissive 
nature. 

Not so, says Kautilya : an unsubmissive standing army is better as it can be made submis- 
sive by conciliation and other strategic means ; but it is not so easy to collect in time scattered 
troops as they are engaged in their individual avocations. 

Which is better, a friend of vast population, or a friend of immense gold ? 

My teacher says that a friend of vast population is better inasmuch as such a friend will 
be of imposing power and can, when he rises up, accomplish any work undertaken. 

Not so, says Kautilya ; a friend possessing immense gold is better ; for possession of gold 
is ever desirable ; but an army is not always required. Moreover armies and other desired 
objects can be purchased for gold. 

Which is better, a friend possessing gold, or a friend possessing vast territory ? 

My teacher says that a friend possessing gold can stand any heavy expenditure made with 
discretion. 

Not so, says Kautilya ; for it has already been stated that both friends and gold can be 
acquired by means of territory. Hence a friend of vast teiritory is far better. 

When the friend of the conqueror and his enemy happen to possess equal population, 
their people may yet differ in possession of qualities suoh as bravery, power of endurance, 
amicablenesSj and qualification for the formation of any kind of army. 

When the friends are equally rich in gold, they may yet differ in qualities sucli as readi- 
ness to comply with requests, magnanimous and munificent help, and accessibility at any time 
and always. 

About this topic, the following sayings are current : — 

(flf) Longstanding, submissive, easy to be roused, coming from fathers and grand- fathers, 
powerful, and never of a contradictory nature, is a good friend ; and these are said to be the six 
qualities of a good friend. 

(5) that friend who maintains friendship with disinterested motives and merely for the sake of 
friendship, and by whom the relationship acquired of old is kept intact, is a long standing friend. 

(o) that friend whose munificence is enjoyable in various ways is a submissive friend, and is said 
to be of three forms : — one who is enjoyable only by one, who is enjoyable by two ( the enemy and 
the conqueror ), and one who is enjoyable by all, is the third. 

(d) that friend who, whether as receiving help or as giving help, lives with an oppressive hand 
over bis enemies, and who possesses a number of forts and a vast army of wild tribes is said to be a 
long standing friend of unsubmissive nature. 

(e) that friend who, either when attacked or when in trouble, makes friendship for the 
security of his own existence is a temporary and submissive friend. 

(/) that friend who contracts friendship with a single aim in view and who is helpful, 
immutable, and amicable is a friend never falling foul even in adversity. 

Q) whoever is of an amicable nature is a true friend ; whoever sides also with the enemy 
is a mutable friend ; and whoever is indifferent to neither ( the conqueror and his enemy ) is a 
friend to both. 

(h) that friend who is inimical to the conqueror or who is equally friendly to the conqueror’s 
enemy is a harmful friend, whether he is giving help or is capable of helping. 
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(i) whoever helps the enemy's friend, protegee or any vulnerable person or a relation of 
the enemy is a friend common to ( both ) the enemy ( and the conqueror^. 

O’) whoever possesses extensive and fertile territory and is contented, strong, but indolent, 
will be indifEerent (towards his ally ) when the latter becomos despicable under troubles. 

(fc) Whoever, owing to his ow'n weakness, follows the ascendancy of both the conqueror and 
his enemy, not incurring enmity with either, is known as a common friend. 

(1) Whoever neglects a friend who is being hurt with or without reason and who seeks help 
with or without reason despises liis own danger 

Which is better, an immediate small gain, or a distant large gain ? 

My teacher says that an immediate small gain is better, as it is useful to carry out immediate 
undertakings. 

Not so, says Kautilya : a large gain, as continuous as a productive seed, is better; otherwise 
an immediate small gain . 

Thus,3‘t having taken into consideration the good aspects of a permanent gain or of a share in 
a permanent gain, should a king, desirous of strengthening himself, march combined with others. 


Chapter X. 

Agreement of Peace for the Acquisition of Land. 

(Bhhmisandhih.) 

The agreement made under the condition, “ Let ns acquire laud, ” is an agreement of peace for 
the acquisition of land. 

Of the two kings thus entering into an agreement, whoever acquires a rich ami fertile land with 
standing crops overreaches the other. 

The acquisition of rich land being equal, whoever acquires such land by putting down a 
powerful enemy, overreaches the other ; for not only does he acquire territory, but also destroys an 
enemy and thereby augments his own power. True, there is beauty in acquiring laud by putting 
down a weak enemy ; but the land acquired will also be poor, and the king in the ii<*iL'IilH»urli(.(»d, 
who has hitherto been a friend, will now become an enemy. 

The enemies being equally strong, he who acquires territory after beating a fortilied enemy 
overreaches the other ; for the capture of a fort is conducive to the protection of territory and to the 
destruction of wild tribes. 


As to the acquisition of land from a wanderings^ enemy, there is the dilferonce of having a 
powerful or powerless enemy close to the acquired territory ; for the land which is close to a powerless 
enemy is easily maintained while that bordering upon the territory of a pow’crful enemy has to be 
kept at the expense of men and money. 

Which is better, the acquisition of a rich land close to a constant enemy, or that of sterile land 
near to a temporary enemy ? 


My teaohw says that a rich land with a constant enemy is better, inasmuch as it yields much 
wealth to maintain a strong army, by which the enemy can be put down. 


Not BO, says Kaa{dya : for a rich land creates many enemies, and the constant ouomy will ever 
be an enemy whether or not he is helped (with men and money to conciliate him) ; bxrt a temporary 
enemy will he quiet either from fear or favour. That land, on the border of which there are a 
number of forts giving shelter to bands of thieves, Mlechchhas, and wild tribes is a land with a 
constant enemy ; and that which is of reverse character is one with a temporary enemy.’ 


ss a— I, in iloJka metro. JI r.. 
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Otserve the differeaoe between a wandering enemy (ehala Satru) and an entrenched enemy (ethito iatfw). 
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Which is better, a small piece o£ land, not far, or an extensive piece of land, very far ? 

A small piece of land, not far, is better, inasmuch as it can be easily acquired, protected, and 
defended, whereas the other is of a reverse nature. 

Of the above two kinds of laud, which is better, that which can be maintained by itself, or that 
which requires external armed force to maintain ? 

The former is better, as it can be maintained with the army and money produced by itself, 
whereas the latter is oc a reverse character as a military station. 

Which is better, acquisition of land from a stupid or a wise king ? 

That acquired from a stupid king is better, as it can be easily acquired and secured, and cannot 
be taken back, whereas that obtained from a wise king, beloved of his subjects, is of a reverse nature. 

Of two enemies, of whom one can only be harassed and another is reducible, acquisition of land 
from the latter is better ; for when the latter is attacked, he, having little or no help, begins to 
run away, taking his army and treasure with him, and he is deserted by his subjects ; whereas the 
former does not do so, as he has the help of his forts and friends. 

Of two fortified kings, one who has his forts on a plain is more easily reduced than the other 
owning a fort in the centre of a river ; for a fort in a plain can be easily assailed, destroyed or 
captured along with the enemy in it, whereas a fort, surrounded by a river requires twice as much 
effort to capture and supplies the enemy with water and other necessaries of life. 

Of two kings, one owning a fort surrounded by a river, and another having mountainous 
fortifications, seizing the former’s land is better, for a fort in the centre of a river can be assailed by 
a bridge formed of elephants made to stand in a row in the river or by wooden bridges, or by means 
of boats ; and the river will not always be deep and can be emptied of its water, whereas a fort on a 
mountain is of a self-defensive nature, and not easy to besiege or to ascend ; and when one portion 
of the army defending it is routed out, the other portions can escape unhurt ; and such a fort is of 
immense service, as it affords facilities to throw down heaps of stone and trees over the enemy. 

Which is easier, seizing land from those who fight on plains, or from those who fight from low 
grounds ? 

Seizing the land from the latter is easier, inasmuch as they have to fight in time and space of 
adverse nature, whereas the former can fight anywhere and at any time. 

Of the two enemies, one fighting from ditches and another from heights (Ichanahdhdsayodhi- 
hhydm)^ seizing land from the former is better ; for they can be serviceable inasmuch as they fight 
from ditches and with weapons in hand, whereas the latter can only fight with weapons in hand. 

Whoever, well-versed in the science of polity, wrests land from such and other enemies will 
outshine both his allies in combination with him and enemies out of combination.®® 

Chapter XI. 

Interminable Agreement ( AnavaBitasandhili ). 

The agreement made under the condition, “ Let us colonize waste land, ” is termed an 
interminable agreement. 

Whoever of the two parties of the agreement colonises a fertile land, reaping the harvest 
earlier, overreaches the other. 
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Which is better for colonization : a plain or a watery land ? 

A limited tract of land with water is far better than a vast plain, inasmuch as the 
former is conducive to the growth of crops and fruits throughout the year. 

Of plains, that which is conducive to the growth of both early and late crops and which 
requires less labour and less rain for cultivation is better than the other of reverse character. 

Of watery lands, that which is conducive to the growth of grains is bettei* than another 
productive of crops other than grains. 

Of two watery tracts, one of limited area and conducive to the growth of grains, and 
another, vast and productive of crops other than grains, the latter is better, inasmuch as it 
affords vast area not only to grow spices and other medicinal crops, but also fco construct forts 
and other defensive works in plenty: for fertility and other qualities of lands are artificial 
{hritrimdTi), 

Of the two tracts of land, one rich in grains and another in mines, the latter helps the 
treasury, while the former can fill both the treasury and the store-house ; and besides this, the 
construction of forts and other buildings requires grains. Still, that kind of land containing 
mines and which yields precious metals to purchase large tracts of land is far better. 

My teacher says that of the two forests, one productive of timber, and another of 
•elephants, the former is the source of all kinds of works and is of immense help in forming a 
store-house, while the latter, is of reverse character. 

Not so, says Kaufilya : for it is possible to plant any number of timbei'-f crests in many 
places, but not an elepbant-forest j yet it is on elephants that the destniction of an enemy’s 
army depends. 

Of the two, communication by water and by land, the I'oimer is not long-standing, while 
iihe latter can ever be enjoyed. 

Which is better, the land with scattered people or that with a corporation of people ? 

The former is better inasmuch as it can be kept under control and is not sii»cej»tible to the 
intrigues of enemies, while the latter is intolerant of calamities and susceptible of anger and other 
passions. 

In colonizing a laud with four castes, colonization with the lowest caste is better, inasmuch as 
it is serviceable in various ways, plentiful, and permanent. 

Of cultivated and uncultivated tracts, the uncultivated tract may be suitable for various kinds 
of agricultural operations ; and when it is fertile, adapted for pasture grounds, manxifacture of 
merchandise, mercantile transactions of borrowing and lending, and attractive to nch merchants, it 
is still far better (than a cultivated tract). 

Which is better of the two, the tract of land with forts or that which is thickly populated? 

The latter is better ; for that which is thickly populated is a kingdom in all its senses ; what can 
a depopulated country like a barren cow be productive of ? 

The king who is desirons of getting back the land sold for colonization to another when the 
latter has lost his men and money in colonizing it, should first make an agreement with such a 
purchaser as is weak, base-born, devoid of energy, helpless, of unrighteous character, addicted to evil 
ways, trusting to fate, and indiscreet in his actions. When the colonization of a land entails much 
expenditure of men and money, and when a weak and base-born man attempts to colonize it, he will 
perish along with bis people in consequence of his loss of men and money. Though strong, 
a base-born man ^ be deserted by his people who do not like him lest they may come to grief under 
him; though possessing an army, he cannot employ it if he is devoid of energy ; and such an army 
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Trill perish in consequence o£ the loss incurred by its master ; though possessing wealth, a man who 
hesitates to part with his money and shows favour to none, cannot find help in any quarter ; and 
when it is easy to drive out a man of unrighteous character from the colony in which he has firmly 
established himelf, none can expect that a man of unrighteous character would be capable of 
colonizing a tract of waste land and keeping it secare ; the same fact explains the fate of such a 
colonizer as is addicted to evil ways ; whoever, trusting to fate and putting no reliance on manliness, 
withdraws himself from energetic work, will perish without undertaking anything or without 
achieving anything from his undertakings ; and whoever is indiscreet in his actions will achieve 
nothing, and is the worst of the set of the colonizers. 

My teacher says that an indiscreet colonizer may sometimes betray the weak points of his 
employer, the conqueror. 

But Kautilya says that, just as he betrays the weak points, so also does he facilitate his 
destruction by the conqueror. 

In the absence of such persons to colonize waste lands, the conqueror may arrange for 
the colonization of waste land in the same way as we shall treat of later on in connection with the 
capture of an enemy in the rear.’^®^ 

The above is what is termed verbal agreement {alMhitasandhih). 

When a king of immense power compels another to sell a portion of the latter’s fertile territory 
of which the former is very fond, then the latter may make an agreement with the former and sell 
the land. This is what is termed “ unconcealed peace ” {mihliritasandhilC). 

When a king of equal power demands land from another as above, then the latter may sell it 
after considering “whether the laud can be recovered by me, or can be kept under my control ; 
whether my enemy can be brought under my power in consequence of his taking possession of the 
land ; and whether I can acquire by the sale of the land frieuds and wealth, enough to help me in 
my undertakings,” 

This explains the case of a king of inferior power, who purchases lands. 

Whoever, well versed in the science of polity, thus acquires friends, wealth, and territory with 
or without population will overreach other kings in combination with him.^s 

Chapter XII. 

Agreement for undertaking a work. 

(Karmasandhili). 

When an agreement is made on the condition ** Let us have a fort built, ” it is termed 
agreement for undertaking a work. 

W hoever of the two kings builds an impregnable fortress on a spot naturally best fitted for the 
purpose with less labour and expenditure overreaches the other. 

Of forts such as a fort on a plain, in the centre of a river, and on a mountain, that which is 
mentioned later is of more advantage than the one previously mentioned ; of irrigations! works 
(jsetwhandJic^, that which is of perennial water is better than that which is fed with water drawn from 
other sources ; and of works containing perennial water, that which can irrigate an extensive area is 
better. 

Of timber forests, whoever plants a forest which produces valuable articles, which expands into 
wild tracts, and which possesses a river on its border overreaches the other ; for a forest containing 
a river is self-dependent and can afford shelter in calamities. 
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Ot game-forests, whoever plants a forest fall of cruel beasts, close to an enemy’s forest 
containing wild animals, causing therefore much harm to the enemy, and extending into an 
dtephant-fore&t at the country’s border, overreaches the other. 

My teacher says that of the two countries, one with a large number of efteto persons, and 
another with a small number of brave persons, the latter is better inasmuch as a few brave persons 
can destroy a large mass of effete persons whose slaughter brings about the destruction of the 
entire army of their master. 

Not so, says Kautilya : a large number of effete persons is belter inasmuch as they can be 
employed to do other kinds of works in the camp : to serve the soldiers fighting in battlefields, and 
to terrify the enemy by its number. It is also possible to infuse spirit and enthusiasm in the 
timid by means of discipline and training. 

Of mines, whoever exploits with less labour and expenditure a mine of valuable output and of 
easy communication, overreaches the other. 

Which is better of the two, a small mine of valuable yield, or a big mine productive of 
comnioditieb of inferior value ? 

My teacher says that the former is better inasmuch as valuable products, suoli as diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, corals, gold and silver, can swallow vast quantities of inferior cmninodities. 

Not so, says Raufcilya: for there is the possibility of purchasing valuable cominodities by a 
mass of accumulated articles of inferior value, collected from a vast and loiig-btap.ling mine of 
inferior commodities. 

This explains the selection of trade-routes : 

My teacher says that ot the two trade-routes, one by water and another by land, the foruuT is 
better, inasmuch as it is less expensive, but productive of large profit. 

Not SO, says Kautilya: for water-route ia liable to obstruction, not penuanoat, a source of 
imminent dangers, and incapable of defence, whereas a land-route is of reverse natiirn. 

Of watei-routes, one along the shore and another in muUooean, tho rout.- along, and close to 
the shore is better, as it touches at many trading port-towns ; likewise river navigation is bolter os 
it is uninterrupted and is of avoidable or endurable dangers. * 

My teacher says that of land-routes, that which leads to the Ui.uAlayas is bo(t.n- than that 
which leads to the sooth. 


Not se, says Kautilya : for with the exception of blankets, skins, and horses, otlier articles of 

diamonds, precious stones, pearls and gold arc available in plenty 

Of routes lading to the south, either that trade-route which traverses a largo number of mines 
whmh I frequented by people, and which is less expensive or troublesome, or that route I S 
which plenty of merchandise of various kinds can be obtained is better. ^ ^ 

This explains the selection of trade-routes leading either to the east or to the west. 

. “* ‘ ‘ <•«*» tor „ 
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(a) It is a loss for the conqueror to undertake that kind of work which is productive of 
benefits to the enemy, while a work of reverse nature is a gain. When the benefits are equal the 
conqueror has to consider that his condition is stagnant. 

(5) Likewise it is a loss to undertake a work of less out-put and of greater outlay, while a 
work of reverse nature is a gain. If the out-put and outlay of a work are at par, the conqueror 
has to consider that his condition is stagnant. 

(c) Hence the conqueror should fii*d out such foit-building and other works as, instead of 
being expensive, are productive of greater profit and power. Such is the nature of agreements for 
undertaking works.^s 

Chapter XIll. 

Considerations about an enemy in the rear. 

( FAr8]migrd.hachint&). 

When the conqueror and his enemy simultaneously proceed to capture the rear of their 
respective enemies who are engaged in an attack against others, he who captures the rear of one who 
is possessed o£ vast resources gains more advantages (atisandhatte) ; for one who is possessed of 
vast resources has to put down the rear-enemy only after doing away with one’s frontal enemy 
already attacked, but not one who is po or in resources and who has not realised the desired profits. 

Resources being equal, he who captures the rear of one who has made vast preparations gains 
more advantages ; lor one who has made vast preparations has to put down the enemy in the rear 
only after destroying the frontal enemy, but not one whose preparations are made on a small scale 
and whose movements are, therefore, obstructed by the Circle of States. 

Preparations being equal, he who captures the rear of one who has marched out with all the 
resources gains more advantages ; for one whose base is undefended is easy to be subdued, but not 
one who has marched out with a part of the army after having made arrangtmeuts to dtfend the 
rear. 

Troops taken being of equal strength, he who captures the rear of one who has gone against 
a wandering enemy gains more advantages ; for one who has marched out against a wandering 
enemy has to put down the rear-ene my only after obtaining an easy victory over the wandering 
enemy ; but not one who has marched out against an entrenched enemy, for one who has marched 
out against an entrenched enemy will be repelled in his attaik against the enemy’s forts and will, 
after his return, find himself between the rear-enemy and the frontal enemy who is possessed of 
strong forts. 

This explains the cases of other enemies described before. 

Enemies being of equal description, he who attacks the rear of one who has gone against 
a virtuous king gains more advantages, for one who has gone against a virtuous king will incur 
the displeasure of even his own people, whereas one who has attacked a wicked king will endear 
himself to all 

This explains the consequences of caj^turing the rear of those who have marched against an 
extravagant king, or a king living from hand to mouth, or a niggardly king. 

The same reasons hold good in the case of those who have marched against their own friends. 

When there are two enemies, one engaged in attacking a friend and another an enemy, he who 
attacks the rear of the latter gains more advantages ; for one who has attacked a friend will, after 
easily making peace with the friei.d, proceed against the rear-enemy ; fox it is easier to make peace 
with a friend than with an enemy. 
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When there are two kings, one engaged lu destroying a friend, and another an onemy, ho who 
attacks the rear of the former gains more advantages ; for one who is engaged in destroying an 
enemy will have the support of his friends and will thereby put down the rear-enemy, but not the 
former who is engaged in destroying his own side. 

When the conqueror and his enemy in their attack against tlie rear of an <‘iiemy mean to 
enforce the payment of what is not due to them, he whose enemy has lost considerahle profits and 
has sustained a great loss of men and money gains more advantages ; when they mean to enforce 
the payment of what is due to them, then he whose enemy has lost profits and army, gains more 
advantages. 

When the assailable enemy is capable of letaliation and when the as-iailant/s rear-enemy , 
capable of augmenting his army and other resources, has entrenched hiiU'^elf on fine of the assailant’s 
flanks, then the rear-enemy gains more advantages ; for a rear-enemy on one of the assailants’ flanks 
will not only become a friend of the assailable enemy, but also attack the base of the assailant, where- 
as a rear-enemy behind the assailant can only harass the rear. 

{a) Kings, capable of harassing the rear of an enemy aiul of obstructing his movements are 
three : the group of kings situated behind the enemy, and the group of* kings on lus Hanks, 

(6) He who is situated between a conqueror and his enmiiy is call<‘d an anNrilU, (one between 
two kings) ; when such a king is possessed of forts, wild tribes, a id other ki id-* of h di), h.» provtss 
an impediment in the way of the strong.'^® 

When the conqueror and his enemy arc desirous i)l* (‘atching hold of a kin^ ail 

attack the latter*s rear, then he who in his atteinjit to enforce the [iroinised i^ayrnenl separates the 
Madhyama king from the latter’s friend and obtains, thereby, an enemy as a friend, gains more 
advantages ; for an enemy compelled to sue for peace will bo of greater help than a fri<*n I (‘ornpolled 
to maintain the abandoned friendship. 

This explains the attempt to catch hold of a neutral king. 

Of attacks from the rear and front, that which affonls opportunities of <jarryiug on a 
treacherous fight (mantrayuMha) is preferable. 

My teacher says that in an open war, both sides suffer by sustaining a heavy loss o' mm and 
money j and that even the king who wins a victory will appear as defeated in cousJiqnem^e of the loss 
of men and money. 

No, says Kaufilya even at considerable loss of men and money, tlie destruction of an enemy is 
desirable. 

Loss of men and money being equal, he who entirely destroys first his frontal enemy, and nex t 
attacks his rear-enemy gains more advantages ; when both the conqueror and his enemy are several- 
ly engaged in destroying their respective frontal enemies, be who destroys a frontal enemy of deep 
rooted enmity and of vast resources, gains more advantages. 

This explains the destruction of other enemies and wild tribes : 

(а) When an enemy in the rear and in the front, and an assailable enemy to be inarched ngainst 
happen together, then the conqueror should adopt the following iJolicy 

(б) the reir-enemy will usually lead the conqueror’s frontal eaeiny to attack the conqueror’s 
friend ; then having set the dhranda (the enemy of the rear-enemy) against the rear-enemy’.-^ ally, 

^ (c) and, having caused war between them, the conqueror should frustrate the rear-enemy^s 
designs; likewise he should provoke hostilities between the allies oi the and of the rear- 

enemy ; 
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(d) he should also keep his frontal enemy’s friend engaged in war with his own friend; and 
with the help of his friend's friend, he should avert the attack, threatened by the friend of his 
enemy’s friend, 

(e) he should, with his friend’s help, hold his rear-enemy at bay ; and with the help of his 
friend’s friend, he should prevent his rear-enemy attacking the dkranda (his rear-ally) • 

(/) thus the conqueror should, through the aid of his friends, bring the Circle of States 
under his own sway. both in his rear and front; 

{g) he should send messengers and spies to reside in each of the states composing the Circle 
and having again and again destroyed the strength of his enemies, he should keep his counsels 
concealed, being friendly with his friends ; 

(^) the works of him whose counsels are not kept concealed, will, though they may prosper 
for a time, perish as undoubtedly as a broken raft on the sea.^^ 

Chapter XIV, 

Becruitmeut of lost power. ( Hinaltaktiphrapam.) 

When the conqueror is thus attacked by the combined army of his enemies, he may tell 
their leader, “ I shall make peace with you ; this is the gold, and I am the friend ; your gain is 
doubled ; it is not worthy of you to augment at your own expense the power of your enemies 
who keep a friendly appearance now ; for gaining in power, they will put you down in the long 
run.” 

Or he may tell the leader so as to break the combination : “ just as an innocent person like 
myself is now attacked by the combined army of these kings, so the very same kings in 
combination 'will attack you in weal or woe ; for power intoxicates the mind ; hence break 
their combination.” 

The combination being broken, he may set the leader against the weak among his enemies ; 
or offering inducements, he may set the combined power of the weak against the leader ; or in 
whatever way he may find it to be conducive to his own prosperity, in that way he may make 
the leader incur the displeasure of others, and thus frustrate their attempts ; or showing 
the prospect of a larger profit, he may, through intrigue, make peace with their leader. Then 
the recipients of salaries from two states, exhibiting the acquisition of large profits (to the 
leader), may satirise the kings, saying “ you are all very well combined ! ” 

If some of the kings of the combination are wicked, they my be made to break the treaty ; 
then the recipients of salaries from two states may again tell them so as to break the 
combination entirely, “ This is just what we have already pointed out.” 

When the enemies are separated, the conqueror may move forward by catching hold of 
any of the kings ( as an ally ). 

In the absence of a leader, the conqueror may win him over who is the inciter of the 
combination ; or who is of a resolute mind, or who has endeared himself to his people, or who, 
from greed or fear, joined the combination, or who is afraid of the conqueror, or whose 
friendship with the conqueror is based upon some consanguinity of royalty, or who is a friend, 
or who is a wandering enemy,— in the order of enumeration. 
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Of these, one has to please the inciter by snrreiidering oneself, by conciliation and salata* 
tion, him who is of a resolute mind ; by giving a daughter in marriage or by availing oneself 
of his youth (to beget a son on one’s wife ?) him who is the beloved of his people ; by giving 
twice the amount of profit him who is greedy ; by helping with men and money him who 
is afraid of the combination ; by giving a hostage to him who is naturally timid ; by entering 
into a closer union with him whose friendship is based upon some consanguinity of royalty ; by 
doing what is pleasing and beneficial to both or by abandoning hostilities against him who is a 
friend j and by ofEering help and abandoning .hostilities against him who is a wandering 
enemy ; one has to win over the confidence of any of the above kings by adopting suitable 
means or by means of conciliation, gifts, dissension, or threats, as will be explained under 
“ troubles. ’’^2 

He who is in troubles and is apprehensive of an attack from his enemy should, on the 
condition of supplying the enemy with army and money, make peace with the enemy on definite 
terms with reference to place, time, and work ; he should also set right any offence ho might 
have given by the violation of a treaty ; if he has no supporters, he should find them among his 
relatives and friends ; or he may build an impregnable fortress, for he who is defended by 
forts and friends will be respected both by his own and his enemy’s people. 

Whoever is wanting in the power of deliberation should collect wise men around himself, and 
associate with old men oE considerable learning ; thus he would attain his desired cuds. 

He who is devoid of a good treasury and army should direct his attention towards the 
strengthening of the safety and security of the elements of his sovereignty ; for the country is the 
source of all those works wnich are conducive to treasury and army ; the haven of the king and of 
his army is a strong fort. 

Irrigational works (seiubandha) arc the source of crops ; the results of a good shower of rain 
are ever attained in the case of crops below irrigational works. 

The roads of traflBc are a means to overreach an enemy ; for it is through the roads of traffic 
that armies and spies are led (from one country to another) ; and that weapons, armour, chariots, 
and draught-animals are purchased; and that entrance and exist ( in travelling) are facilitated. 

Mines are the source of whatever is useful in battles. 

Timber-forests are the surce of such materials as are necessary for building forts, conveyances 
and chariots. 

Elephant-forests are the source of elephants. 

Pasture-lands are the source of cows, horses, and camels to draw chariots. 

In the absence of such sources of his own, he should acquire them from some one among his 
relatives and friends. If he is destitute of an army, he should, as far as possible, atract to himself 
the brave men of corporations, of thieves, of wild tribes, of Mleohcbhas, and of spies who are 
capable of inflicting injuries upon enemies. 

He should also adopt the policy of a weak king towards a powerful king in view of averting 
danger from enemies or friends. ° 

Thus with the aid of one’s own party, the power of deliberation, the treasury, and the army, 
one should get rid of the clutches of one’s enemies.^® * 


** See Chapter y, Book IX. 
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Chapter XV. 

Measures conducive to peace with a strong and provoked enemy ; and the 
attitude of a conquered enemy (EalavatA vigpihyoparodhahetavah, 
dandopanatav|dttam cha). 

When a weak king is attacked by a powerful enemy, the former should seek the 
protection of one who is superior to his enemy and whom his enemy’s power of deliberation 
for intrigue cannot affect. Of kings who are equal in the power of deliberation, difference 
should be sought in unchangeable prosperity and in association with the aged. 

In the absence of a superior king, he should combine with a number of his equals who are 
equal in power to his enemy and whom his enemy’s power of purse, army, and intrigue cannot 
reach. Of kings who are equally possessed of the power of purse, army, and intrigue, 
difference should be sought in their capacity for making vast preparations. 

In the absence of equals, he should combine with a number of inferior kings who are pure 
and enthusiastic, who can oppose the enemy, and whom his enemy’s power of purse, army, and 
intrigue cannot reach. Of kings who are equally possessed of enthusiasm and capacity for action 
difference should be sought in the opportunity of securing favourable battlefields. Of knigs 
who are equally possessed of favourable battle-fields, difference should be sought in tbeir ever 
being ready for war. Of kings who are equally possessed of favourable battlefields and who 
are equally ready for war, difference sbonld be sought in their possession of weapons and 
armour necessary for war. 

In the absence of any such help, he should seek shelter inside a fort in which his enemy 
with a large army can offer no obstruction to the supply of food-stuffs, grass, firewood and water, 
but would sustain a heavy loss of men and money. When there are many forts, difference 
should be sought in their affording facility for the collection of stores and supplies. Kautilya 
is of opinion that, one should entrench oneself in a fort inhabited by men and provided with 
stores and supplies. Also for the following reasons, one should shelter oneself in such a 
fort : — 

I shall oppose him (the enemy) with his rear-enemy’s ally or with a madhyama king, or with 
a neutral king ; I shall either capture or devastate his kingdom with the aid of a neighbouring 
king, a wild tribe, a scion of his family, or an imprisoned prince ; by the help of my partisans 
with him, I shall create troubles in his fort, country or camp ; when he is near, I shall murder 
him with weapons, fire, or poison, or any other secret means at my pleasure ; I shall cause him 
to sustain a heavy loss of men and money in works undertaken by himself or made to be 
undertaken at the instance of my spies ; I sbaU easily sow the seeds of dissension among his 
friends or hfe army when they have suffered from loss of men and money ; I shall catch hold of 
his camp by cutting off supplies and stores going to it; or by surrendering myself (to him), 
I shall create some weak points in him and put him down with all my resources ; or having curbed 
his spirit, I shall compel him to make peace with me on my own terms ; when I obstruct his 
movements, troubles arise to him from all sides ; when he is helpless, I shall slay him with 
the help of my hereditary army or with his enemy’s army, or with wild tribes ; I shall 
maiiitain the safety and securiiy of my vast country by entrenching myself within my fort; 
the army of myself and of my friends will be invincible when collected together in this 
fort ; my army which is trained to fight from valleys, pifcs, or at night, will bring him into 
dificulties on his way, when he is engaged in an immediate work ; owing to loss of men and 
money, he will make himself powerless when he arrives here at a bad place and in a bad time ; 
owing to the existence of forts and of wild tribes ( on the way ), he will find this country 
accessible only at considerable cost of men and money ; being unable to find positions favourable 
for the exercise of the armies of himself and of his friends, suffering from disease, he will arrive 
here in distress; or having arrived here, he will not return.” 
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In the absence of such circumstances, or when the enemy’s army is very strong, one may 
run away abandoning one’s fort. 

My teacher says that one may rush against the enemy like a moth against a flame ; success in 
one way or other (i, e,, death or victory) is certain for one who is reckless of life. 

No, says Kautilya : having observed the conditions conducive to peace between himself and his 
enemy, he may make peace ; in the absence of such conditions, he may, by taking recourse to threats 
secure peace or a friend ; or he may send a messenger to one who is likely to accept peace ; or 
having pleased with wealth and honour the messenger sent by his enemy, he may tell the latter 
« This is the king’s manufactory ; this is the residence of the queen and the princes ; myself 
and this kingdom are at your disposal, as approved of by the queen and the princes.” 

Having secured his enemy’s protection, he should behave himself like a servant to his master 
by serving the protector’s occasional needs. Forts and other defensive works, acquisition of 
things, celebration of marriages, installation of the heir-a})parent, commercial undertakings, capture of 
elephants, construction of covert places for battle {sattra), marching against an enemy, and holding 
sports, — all these he should undertake only at the permission of his protector. He should also 
obtain his protector’s permission before making any agreement with people settled in his country or 
before punishing those who may run away from his country. If the citizens and country people 
living in his kingdom prove disloyal or inimical to him, he may request of his protector another good 
country ; or he may get rid of wicked people by making use of such secret means as are employed 
against traitors. He should not accept the offer of a good country even from a friend. Unknown 
to his protector, he may see the protector’s minister, high priest, commander of the army or 
heir-apparent. He should also help his protector as much as he can. On all occasions of 
worshipping gods and of making prayers, he should cause his people to pray for the long life of his 
protector ; and he should always proclaim his readiness to place himself at the disposal of his 
protector. 

Serving him who is strong and combined with others, and being far away from the society of 
suspected persons, a conquered king should thus always behave himself towards his protector;^* 


Chapter XVI. 

The attitude of a conquered king ( I)an(^opaiid.yiv|rittain ). 

In view of causing financial trouble to his protector, a powerful vassal king, desirous of making 
conquests, may, under the permission of his protector, march on countries where the formation of 
the ground and the climate are favourable for the manoeuvre of his army, his enemy having neither 
forts nor any other defensive works, and the conqueror himself having no enemies in the rear. 
Otherwise (in case of enemies in the rear ), he should march after making provisions for the defence 
of his rear. 

By means of conciliation and gifts, he should subdue weak kings ; and by means of sowing the 
seeds of dissension and by threats, strong kings. By adopting a particular, or an alternative, or all 
of the strategic means, he should subdue his immediate and distant enemies. 

He should observe the policy of conciliatiou by promising the protection of villages, of those 
who live in forests, of fiocks of cattle, and of the roads of traflEic as well as the restoration of those 
who have been banished or who have run away or who have done some harm. 

Grifts of land, of things, and of girls in marriage and absence of fear,— by declaring these, he 
should observe the policy of gifts. 

^ By instigating any one of a neighbouring Wng, a wild chief, a scion of the enemy’s family, or 
an imprisoned prince, he should sow the seeds of dissension. 
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By capturing the enemy in an open battle, or in a treacherous fight, or through a conspiracy, or 
in the tumult of seizing the enemy’s fort by strategic means, he should punish the enemy. 

He may reinstate kings who are spirited and who can strengthen his army ; likewise he may 
reinstate those who are possessed of a good treasury and army and who can therefore help him with 
money ; as well as those who are wise and who can therefore provide him with lands. 

Whoever among his friends helps him with gems, precious things, raw materials acquired from 
commercial towns, villages, and mines, or with conveyances and draught-animals acquired from 
timber and elephant forests, and herds of cattle, is a friend affording a variety of enjoyments 
( cMirabJioga ) ; whoever supplies him with wealth and army is a friend affording vast enjoyment 
( maMbhoga ) ; whoever supplies him with army, wealth, and lands is a friend affording all 
enjoyments ( sarvabboga ) ; whoever safeguards him against a side-enemy is a friend affording 
enjoyments on one side ( ehatobhogi ) ; whoever helps also his enemy and his enemy’s allies is a 
friend affording enjoyment to both sides ( ubhayatobhogi ) ; and whoever helps him against his 
enemy, his enemy’s ally, his neighbour, and wild tribes is a friend affording enjoyment on all sides 
( aarvatobhogi ) . 

If he happens to have an enemy in the rear, or a wild chief, or an enemy, or a chief enemy 
capable of being propitiated with the gift of lands, he should provide such an enemy with a useless 
piece of land ; an enemy possessed efforts with a piece of land, not connected with his ( conqueror’s) 
own territory ; a wild chief with a piece of land yielding no livelihood ; a scion of the enemy’s family 
with a piece of land that can be taken hack ; an enemy’s prisoner with a piece of land which is (not ?) 
snatched from the enemy ; a corporation of armed men with a piece of land, constantly under troubles 
from an enemy ; the combination of corporations with a piece of land close to the territory of a 
powerful king j a corporation invincible in war with a piece of land under both the above troubles ; 
a spirited king desirous of war with a piece of land which affords no advantageous positions for the 
manoeuvre of the army ; an enemy’s partisan with waste lands ; a banished prince with a piece of 
land exhausted of its resources ; a king who has renewed the observance of a treaty of peace after 
breaking it, with a piece of land which can he colonized at considerable cost of men and money^ 
a deserted prince with a piece of land which affords no protection ; and his own protector with an 
uninhabitable piece of land. 

( The king who is desirous of making conquests ) should continue in following the same policy 
towards him, who, among the above kings, is most helpful and keeps the same attitude ; should by 
secret means bring him round who is opposed ; should favour the helpful with facilities for giving 
further help ; besides bestowing rewards and honour at all costs upon him ; should give relief to him 
who is under troubles ; should receive visitors at their own choice and afford satisfaction to them ; 
should avoid using contemptuous, threatening, defamatory, or harsh words towards them ; should 
like a father protect those who are promised security from fear ; should punish the guilty after 
publishing their guilt ; and in order to avoid causing suspicion to the protector, the vassal king 
should adopt the procedure of inflicting secret punishments upon offenders. 

He should never covet the land, things, and sons and wives of the king slain by him ; he should 
reinstate in their own estates the relatives of the kings slain. He should install in the kingdom the 
heir-apparent of the king who has died while working ( with the conqueror ) ; all conquered kings 
will, if thus treated, loyally follow the sons and grand-sons of the conqueror. 

Whoever covets the lands, things, sons, and wives of the kings whom he has either slain 
or bound in chains will cause provocation to the circle of states and make it rise against himself ; 
also his own ministers employed in his own territory will be provoked and will seek shelter under 
the circle of states, having an eye upon his life and kingdom. 

Hence conquered kings preserved in their own lands in accordance with the policy of 
conciliation will be loyal to the conqueror and follow his sons and grand-sons.^5 
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Chapter XVII. 

Making peace and breaking it ( Sandhikarma sandhimoksha&cha ). 

The TTOrds kma (qniet), smdilii (agreement of peace), and samddhi, (reconcilement), are 
synonymous. That which is conducive to mutual faith among kings is termed sama^ sandhi or 
samddhi' 

My teacher says that peace, depended upon honesty or oath, is mutable, while peace with 
a security or an hostage is immutable. 

No, says Kautilya ; — Peace, dependent upon honesty or oath, is immutable both in this and 
the next world. It is for this world only that a security or an hostage is required for strengthening 
the agreement. Honest kings of old made their agreenent of peace with this declaration : “ We have 
joined in peace. ” In case of any apprehension of breach of honesty", they made their agree- 
ment by swearing by fire, water, plough, the brick of a fort-wall, the shoulder of an elephant, 
the hips of a horse, the front of a chariot, a weapon, seeds, scents, juice ( rasa) , wrought 
gold { suvarm), ov bullion gold ( /Mranyo ) , and by declaring that these things will destroy 
and desert him who violates the oath. 

In order to avoid the contingency of violation of oath, peace made with the security of 
such persons as ascetics engaged in penance, or nobles is peace wdth a security. In such a 
peace, whoever takes as security a person capable of controlling the enemy gains more 
advantages, while he who acts to the contrary is deceived. 

In peace made with children as hostages, and in the case of giving a princess or a prince 
as an hostage, whoever gives a princess gains advantages ; for a princess, when taken as an 
hostage, causes troubles to the receiver, while a prince is of reverse nature. 

With regard to two sons, whoever hands over a high-born, brave, and W'ise son, trained 
in military art, or an only son, is deceived, while he who acts otherwise gains advantages. 
It is better to give a base-born son as an hostage than a high-born one, inasmuch as the 
former has neither heirship nor the right to beget heirs ; it is better to give a stupid son than 
a wise one, inasmuch as the former is destitute of the power of deliberation ; bettor to give a 
timid son than a brave one, inasmuch as the former is destitute of martial spirit; hotter a son 
who is not trained in military art than one who is trained, inasmuch as the former is devoid of 
the capacity for striking an enemy ; and better one of many sons than an only son, since many sons 
are not wanted. 

With regard to a high-born and a wise son, people will continue to be loyal to a high-born son, 
though he is not wise ; a wise son, though base-born, is characterised with capacity to consider 
state matters 5 but so far as capacity to consider state matters is concerned, a high-born prince 
associating himself with the aged, has more advantages than a wise bat base-born, prince. 

With regard to a wise and a brave prince, a wise prince, though timid, is characterised with 
capacity for intellectual works ; and a brave prince, though not wise, possesses warlike spirit* So 
far as warlike spirit is concerned, a wise prince overreaches a brave one just as a hunter does an 
elephant. 

With regard to a brave and a trained prince, a brave prince, though untrained, is 
characterised with capacity for war; and a trained prince, though timid, is capable of hitting 
objects aright. Notwithstanding the capacity for hitting objects aright, a brave prince excels 
a trained prince in determination and firm adherence to his policy. 

With regard to a king having many sons and another an only son, the former, giving one 
of his sons as an hostage and. being contented with the rest, is able to break the peace, but not 
the latter. 
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When peace is made by handing over the "whole lot of sonSy advantage is to be sought in 
capacity to beget additional sons ; capacity to beget additional sons being common, he who can 
beget able sons will have more advantages than another king (who is not so fortunate) ; 
capacity to beget able sons being common, he by whom the , birth of a son is early expected 
will have more advantages than another (who is not so fortunate). 

In the case of an only son who is also brave, he who has lost capacity to beget any more 
sons should surrender himself as an hostage, but not the only son. 

Whoever is rising in power may break the agreement of peace. Carpenters, artisans, and 
other spies, attending upon the prince (kept as an hostage) and doing work under the enemy, 
may take away the prince at night through an underground tunnel dug for the purpose. 
Dancers, actors, singers, players on musical instruments, buffoons, conrt-bards, swimmers, and 
sauhhihas (?), previously set about the enemy, may continue under his service and may 
indirectly serve the prince. They should have the privilege of entering into, staying in and 
going out of, the palace at any time without rule. The prince may therefore get out at night 
disguised as any one of the above spies. 

This explains the work of prostitutes and other women spies under the garb of wives ; the 
prince may get out, carrying their pipes, utensils, or vessels. 

Or the prince may be removed concealed under things, clothes, commodities, vessels, beds, 
seats, and other articles by cooks, confectioners, servants employed to serve the king while bath- 
ing, servants employed for carrying conveyances, for spreading the bed, toilet-making, dressing, 
and procuring water ; or taking something iii pitch dark, he may get out, disguised as a servant. 

Or he may (pretend to) be in communion with god Varu^a in a reservoir (which is seen) 
through a tunnel or to which he is taken at night ; spies under the guise of traders dealing in 
cooked rice and fruits may (poison those things and) distribute among the sentinels. 

Or having served the sentinels with cooked rice and beverage mixed with the juice of 
madana plant on occasions of making offerings to gods or of performing an ancestral ceremony 
or some sacrificial rite, the prince may get out ; or by bribing the sentinels ; or spies disguised 
as a ndgaraka (officer in charge of the city), a court-bard, or a physician may set fire to 
a building filled with valuable articles ; or sentinels or spies disguised as merchants may set 
fire to the store of commercial articles ; or in view of avoiding the fear of pursuit, the prince 
may, after putting some human body in the house occupied by him, set fire to it and escape by 
breaking open some house-joints, or a window, or through a tunnel ; or having disguised him- 
self as a carrier of glass-beads, pots, and other commodities, he may set out at night ; or 
having entered the residence of ascetics with shaven heads or with twisted hair, he may set 
out at night, disguised as any one of them ; or having disguised himself as one suffering from 
a peculiar disease or as a forest-man, he may get out ; or spies may carry him away as 
a corpse ; or disguised as a widowed wife, he may follow a corpse that is being carried away. 
Spies, disguised as forest-people, should mislead the pursuers of the prince by pointing out 
another direction, and the prince himself may take a different direction. 

Or he may escape, hiding himself in the midst of carts of cart-drivers ; if he is closely 
followed, he may lead the pursuers to an ambuscade (sattra) ; in the absence of an ambuscade 
he may leave here and there gold or morsels of poisoned food on both sides of a road and take 
a different road. 

If he is captured, lie should try to win over the pursuers by conciliation and other means, 
OP serve them with poisoned food ; and having caused another body to be put in a sacrificG 
performed to please god Varu^ or in a fire that has broken out, (the prince’s father) may 
accuse the enemy of the murder of his son and attack the enemy* 

Or taking out a roncealed sword^ and falling upon the sentinels, he may quickly run away 
together with the spies concealed before.^® 
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Chapter- XVIII, 

The oonduot of a Madhyama Istog, a neutral king, and of a circle of states 

( MadhyamodftsinamanQlalaoharitani ). 

The third and the fifth states from a Madhyama king are states friendly to him 5 while the 
second, the fourth, and the sixth are unfriendly. If the Madhyama king shows tavour to both of 
these states, the conqueror should be friendly with him ; if he does not favour them, the conqueror 
should be friendly with those states. 

If the Madhyama king is desirous of securing the friendship of the co nqueror’s would-be friend 
then having set his own and his friend’s friends against the Madhyama, and having separated the 
Madhyama from the latter’s friends, the conqueror should preserve his own friend ; or the con- 
queror may incite the circle of states against the Madhyama by telling them, I bis Madhyama 
king has grown haughty, and is aiming at onr destruction i let us therefore combini' and interrupt 
his march.’* 

If the circle of states is favourable to his cause, then ho may aggrandise hiuis«df by putting 
down the Madhyama ; if not favourable, then having helped his friend with men and money, he 
should, by means of conciliation and gifts, win over either the leader or a neighbouring king 
among the kings who hate the Madhyama, or who have been living with mutual support, or who 
will follow the one that is won over ( by the conqueror }, or who do not risii owing to mutual 
suspicion ; thus by winning over a second ( king), he should double his own power ; by securing 
a third, he should treble his own power; thus gaining in strength, he should put down the 
Madhyama king. 

When place and time are found unsuitable for success in the above atteniid, he should, by 
peace, seek the friendship of one of the enemies of the Madhyama king, or cause some traitors to 
combine against the Madhyama ; if the Madhyama king is desirous of reducing the conqueror's 
friend, the conqueror should prevent it, and toll the friend, “ I shall protect you as long as you are 
weak,” and should accordingly protect him when he is poor in resources ; if the ]^tadhyaiiia king 
desires to rout out a friend of the conqueror, the latter should protect him in his difficulties ; or 
having removed him from the fear of the Madhyama king, the conqueror should }>rovide him with 
new lands and keep him under his ( the conqueror^s ) protection, lest he might go elsewhere. 

If, among the conqueror’s friends who are either reducible or assailable enemies of the 
Madhyama king, some undertake to help the Madhyama, then the conqueror should make peace 
with a third king ; and if, among the Madhyama king’s friends who are either reducible or 
assailable enemies of the conqueror, some are capable of offence and del'ence and become friendly to 
the conqueror, then he should make peace with them ; thus the conqueror can not only attain his 
own ends, but also please the Madhyama king. 

If the Madhyama king is desirous of securing a would-be friend of the conqueror as a friend 
then the conqueror may make peace with another king, or prevent the friend from going to the 
Madhyama, telling him, “ It is unworthy of you to forsake a friend who is desirous of your 
friendship or the conqueror may keep quiet, if the conqueror thinks that the circle of states 
would be enraged against the friend for deserting his own party. IE the Madhyama king is 
desirous of securing the conqueror’s enemy as his friend, then the conqueror should indirectly 
(i. e., without being known to the Madhyama ) help the enemy with wealth and army. 

If the Madhyama king desires to win the neutral king, the conqueror should sow the seeds of 
dissension between them. Whoever of the Madhyama and the neutral kings is esteemed by the 
•circle of states, his protection should the conqueror seek. 

The conduct of the Madhyama king explains that of the neutral king. 

If the neutral king is desirons of combining with the Madhyama king, then the conqueror 
should so attempt as to frustrate the desire of the neutral king to overreach an enemy or to help a 
fijend or to secure the services of the army of another neutral king. Having thus strengthened 
Mmself, the conqueror should reduce his enemies and help his friends, though their position is 
inimical towards Jiim. 

« See Cliapter H, Book VI. 
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Those who may be inimical to the conqueror are, a king who is of wicked character and who is 
therefore always harmful, a rear-enemy in combination with a frontal enemy, a reducible enemy 
under troubles, and one who is watching the troubles of the conqueror to invade him. 

Those who may be friendly with the conqueror are one who marches with him with the same 
end in view, one who marches with him with a different end in view, one who wants to combine 
with the conqueror to march ( against a common enemy), one who marches under an agreement 
for peace, one who marches with a set purpose of his own, one who rises along with others, one who is 
ready to purchase or to sell either the army or the treasury, and one who adopts the double policy 
( making peace with one and waging war with another ). 

Those neighbouring kings who can be servants to the conqueror are a neighbouring king 
under the apprehension of an attack from a powerful king, one who is situated between tlie 
conqueror and his enemy, the rear-enemy of a powerful king, one who has voluntarily surrendered 
oneself to the conqueror, one who has surrendered oneself under fear, and one who has been 
subdued. The same is the case with those kings who are next to the territory of the immediate 
enemies of the conqueror. 

(a) Of these kings, the conqneror should, as far as possible, help that friend who has the same 
end in view as the conqueror in his conflict with the enemy, and thus hold the enemy at bay. 

(5) When, after having put down the enemy, and after having grown in power, a friend becomes 
unsubmissive, the conqueror should cause the friend to incur the displeasure of a neighbour and 
of the king who is next to the neighbour. 

(0) Or the conqueror may employ a scion of the friend’s family or an imprisoned prince to 
seize his lands ; or the conqueror may so act that his friend, desirous of further help, may continue 
to be obedient. 

(cZ) The conqueror should never help his friend when the latter is more and move deteriorating ; 
a politician should so keep his friend that the latter neither deteriorates nor grows in power. 

(e) When, with the desire of getting wealth, a wandering friend ( i. a nomadic king ) makes 
an agreement with the conqueror, the latter should so remove the cause of the friend’s flight that 
he never flies again. 

{f) When friend is as accessible to the conqueror as to the latter’s enemy, the conqueror 
should first separate that obstinate friend from the enemy, and then destroy him, and afterwards 
the enemy also. 

{g) When a friend remains neutral, the conqueror should cause him to incur the displeasure of 
his immediate enemies ; and when he is worried in his wars with them, the conqueror should oblige 
him with help. 

(h) When, owing to his own weakness, a friend seeks protection both from the conqueror and 
the latter’s enemy, the conqueror should help him with the army, so that he never turns his atten 
tion elsewhere. 

(1) Or having removed him from his own lands, the conqueror may keep him in another tract 
of land, having made some previous arrangements to punish or favour the friend. 

0) Or the conqueror may harm him when he has grown powerful, or destroy him when he 
does not help the conqueror in danger and when he lies on the conqueror’s lap in good faith. 

(fc) When an enemy furiously rises against his own enemy ( i. <?., the conqueror’s friend) 
under troubles, the former should be put down by the latter himself with troubles concealed. 

(Z) When a friend keeps quiet after rising against an enemy under troubles, that friend will 
be subdued by the enemy himself after getting rid of bis troubles. 

(m) Whoever is acquainted with the science of polity should clearly observe the conditions of 
progress, deterioration, stagnation, reduction, and destruction, as well as the use of all kinds of 
strategic means. 

(n) W'hoever thus knows the inter-dependence of the six kinds of policy plays at his pleasure 
with kings, bound round, as it were, in chains skilfully devised by himself. 
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Book VIII. 

Concerning vices and calamities ( Vyasanadhikaribam ). 


Chapter I. 

The aggregate of the calamities of the elements of sovereignty 
( Prakyitivyasanavargah ), 

When calamities happen together, the form of consideration should be whether it is easier to 
take an offensive or defensive attitude. National calamities, coming from Providoiioc or from man 
happen from one’s misfortune or bad policy. The word, vjjf(sunu (vices or calamities), means 
the reverse or absence of virtue, the preponderance of vices, and occasional troubles. That which 
deprives ( vyasyuti') a person ot his happiness is termed vy(tsu 7 ict> (\ices or calamities). 

My teacher says that of the calamities, V22., the king in distress^ tlie minister in distress, the 
people in distress, distress due to bad fortifications, financial distress, tin* army in distres.s, and an 
ally in distress, — that which is first mentioned is more serious than the one, coming later in the 
order of enumeration. 

No, says Bli^radvaja : Of the distress of the king and oi his minister, ministerial distress is 
more serious ; deliberations in council, the attainment of results as anticipated while dclibcruting 
in council, the accomplishment of works, the business of rovenuo collect ion ami its (‘XpemUture, 
\*ecruiting the army, the driving out of the enemy and of wild tribes, the protection of tlu? kingdom, 
taking remedial measures against calamities, the protection of theheir-apinvreuL, ami the installation 
of princes constitute the duties of minisWs. In the absence of ministers, the abovii works are 
ill-done; and like a bird, deprived of its feathers, the king loses his active (•ai>acity. In such 
calamities, the intrigues of the enemy find a ready scope. In ministerial distress, the king’s life 
itself comes into danger, for a minister is the mainstay of the security of the king’s life. 

No, says Kaufcilya: It is verily the king who attends to the hiisiness of appointing minmters, 
priests, and other servants, including the superiiitendenis of several departments, the application of 
remedies against the troubles of his loeople, and of his kingdom, ami the adoption of progressive 
measures ; when his ministers fall into troubles, he employs others ; he is ever ready to bestow 
rewards on the worthy and inflict punishments on the wicked; when the king is well off, by hia 
welfare and prosperity, he pleases the people ; of what kind the Ising’s character is, of the same kind 
will be the character of his people ; for their progress or downfall, the people dejicud upon the king ; 
the king is, as it were, the aggregate of the people, 

Visalaksha says that of the troubles of the minister and of the people ; the troubles of the pe<»ple 
are more serious : finance, army, raw products, free labour, carriage of things, ami colloctiou (of 
necessaries) are all secured from the people. There will be no such things in tiie absence of peoide, 
next to the king and his minister. 

No, says Kautilya : All activities proceed from the minister, activities such as the successful 
accomplishment of the works of the people, security of person and property from internal and 
external enemies, remedial measures against calamities, colonization and improvement of wild tracts 
of land, recruiting the army, collection of revenue, and bestowal of favour. 


The school of Parfisaia says that of the distress of the i^eoplo and distress due to bad fortifica- 
tions, the latter is a more serious evil ; for it is in fortified towns that the treasury and the army are 
secured ; they (fortified towns) are a secure place for the people ; they are a stronger power than the 
citizens or country people ; and they are a powerful defensive instrument in times of danger for the 
king. As to the people, they are common both to the king and his enemy. 

No, says Kau^ilya; For forts, finance, and the army depend upon the people; likewise 
buildings, trade, agnoulture, oattlo-rearing, bravery, stability, power, and abundance f of things ). 
In countries inhabited by people, there are mountains and islands (as natural forts ) ; in the absence 

*<>• when a country consists purely of cultivators. 
Tinrelir nf w. n ^ ** fortifications ( are apparent ) ; while in a country which consists 
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Pisinift says that of th© troublss du6 to the absence of forts and to want of finance, troubles 
due to want of finance are more serious : the repair of fortifications and their maintenance depend 
upon finance ; by means of wealth, intrigue to capture an enemy’s fort may be carried on ; by 
means of wealth, the people, friends, and enemies can be kept under control ; by means of it, out- 
siders can be encouraged and the establishment of the army and its operations conducted. It is 
possible to remove the treasure in times of danger, but not the fort. 

No, says Kautilya : For it is in the fort that the treasury and the army are safely kept, and 
it is from the fort that secret war (intrigue), control over one’s partisans, the up-keep of the 
army, the reception of allies and the driving out of enemies and of wild tribes are successfully 
practised. In the absence of forts, the treasury is to the enemy, for it seems that for those who 
own forts, there is no destruction. 

Kauuapadanta says that of distress due to want of finance or to an inefficient army, that which 
is due to the want of an inefficient army is more serious ; for control over one’s own friends and 
enemies, the winning over the army of an enemy, and the business of administration are all dependent 
upon the army. In the absence of tlie army, it is certain that the treasury will bo lost, whereas lack 
of finance can be made up by procuring raw products and lands or by seizing an enemy’s territory, 

The^® army may go to the enemy, or murder the king himself, and bring about all kinds of 
troubles. But finance is the chief means of observing virtuous acts and of enjoying desires. Owing 
to a change in place, time, and policy, either finance or the army may be a superior power ; for the 
army is ( sometimes) the means of securing the wealth acquired ; but wealth is (always ) the means 
of securing both the treasury and the army. Since all activities are dependent upon finance, 
financial troubles are more serious. 

VatavyMbi says that of the distress of the army and of an ally, the distress of an ally is more 
serious : — an ally, though he is not fed and is far off, is still serviceable ; he drives off not only the 
rear-enemy and the friends of the rear-enemy, but also the frontal enemy and wild tribes ; he also 
helps his friend with money, army, and lands on occasions of troubles. 

No, says Kautilya : The ally of him who has a powerful army keeps the alliance ; and even the 
enemy assumes a friendly attitude ; when there is a work that can be equally accomplished either by 
the army or by an ally, then preference to the army or to the ally should depend on the advantages 
of securing the appropriate place and time for war and the expected profit. In times of sadden 
expedition and on occasions of troubles from an enemy, a wild tribe, or local rebels, no friend can 
be trusted. When calamities happen together, or when an enemy has grown strong, a friend keeps 
up his friendship as long as money is forthcoming. Thus the determination of the comparative 
seriousness of the calamities of the various elements of sovereignty. 

(а) When a part of one of the elements of sovereignty is under troubles, the extent, affection, 
and strength of the serviceable part can be the means of accomplishing a work. 

(б) When auy two elements of sovereignty are equally under troubles^ they should be distin- 
guished in respect of their progressive or declining tendency, provided that the good condition of the 
rest of the elements needs no description. 

(c) When the calamities of a single element tend to destroy the rest of the elements, those 
calamities, whether they be of the fundamental or any other element, are verily serious.®^ 

(To be continued»') 


A line or two introduoiiig the opinion of Kautilya against that of Kaunapadanta, seem to have been lost 

bere. 

a, h, and e aa:e in Sloha metre. 
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ASOKA NOTES. 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH. 

(Continued from Vol. }>. 159^ 

No. XI. The Etymology of Sdfnipath in Bock Edict II. 

Some time ago [‘Asoka Notes,’ No. VI. ante VoL XXXIV (1905) p. 245] I discussed the 
meaning oE the word sdmoMa as applied to the unnamed Y6na or Hellenistic kings referred to in 

Bock Edict II, and showed that srfmajftia must be interpreted in the light of the Girnar variant 
sdmtpaih so as to mean * neighbouring ’ or ' bordering, ’ and not ‘ vassal-kings,’ as translated by Biihler . 
That point may be taken as settled, and nobody, I think, will dispute that the words AMyako 
TSnardja ye vd pi tasa AMnjakasa sdmipaifi rd:/cho of the Ginuir recension are properly translated 
‘ Antiochos the Greek ( Yona ) king, or the kings bordering on the said Antiochos.’i 

Dr. Truman Michelson of New ITork, while accepting the translation given above, has 
undertaken to investigate the exact meaning and etymology of thewonl sdmijum in a pajier published 
recently in a journal not accessible to many readers of the Indian Antiquary, to whom an abstract 
of the learned writer’s results may be acceptable.^ 

In the first place. Dr. Michelson observes, sdnnpam must be a iioininative, as is shown by the 
sdmaniid (with slightly variant forms) of the other recensions; and it can bi* notbing else tban a 
nominative singular neuter. The next thing is to find a Sanskrit counterpart that will lit the case, 
and that offers little difficulty, because sdmipam phonetically corresponds exactly with tin) Sanskrit 
sdmtpyanh ‘neighbourhood.’ In Sanskrit sd7nij}ya^ as a masculine noun, means ‘ neighhour.’ The 
abstract word ‘neighbourhood’ is thus used as an equivalent for ‘neighbours.’ Dr. Michelson 
further observes that the word sdmanitd (including variant forms) also may ho treated as a 
substantive. 1 see no objection to Dr. Micbclson’s conclusions. 

The use of an abstract noun in place of a concrete one may be illuBtrat<*d by the passage in the 
Brahniagiri text of Minor Bock Edict I, no Myim aakye m ahdtpcm vn pdpotiwe, ‘ nor is this to bo 
attained by mere greatness,’ meaning ‘ by great men only,’ such as the mighty sovereign, .Vsoka. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


POPULAR SINGERS IN SAHARANPUB. 

In Sahd,ranpdr and the neighbourhood there is 
a class o£ religious mendicants whose business it 
is to compose what are known as the XiAwani 
Songs. These they teach to their disciples, 
some of whom are ordinary householders and 
some mendicants. These teachers are held in the 
highest regard hy their disciples. The songs 
they sing are known as XiAwant or MarliAtlit. 
Some call them KhayAl. 

This class of songs is said to have originated 
in the Dakkhin under two teachers named 
TukAgir and SkAh. ‘All. Erom these are descend- 
ed two parties known ^as TurrA and Kalangl 
from their preference for this particular form of 
song. 


Singers of both the viirioticH are found in 
Saharanpdr, and they sometimes meet and con- 
tend, each asserting their snxjcriority. Money is 
deposited on both sides and the singer who can 
sing the greatest number of superior songs is 
awarded the prize. The prize won is expended 
in buying liquor and tobacco, which is distributed 
among the companions of the winner* 

Such people, though they pretend to extreme 
piety of life, are not held in much estimation by 
respectable people. 

Pandit Ramghabib Chaubb* 
29f7i, August, 1909. 


1 Asolea the Buddhist JSmyeror of India, 2nd ed., revised and enlarged, Oxford, Olarendoxx Press, 1002, p. 157. 

» The American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXX, 2, April, May, June, 1000, ‘The meaning and etymology 
of the Girnftr word sAmtyam,* pp 183-7. 
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METHOD IN THE STUDY OF INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 1 
BY A. M. T. JACKSON, M.A., I C.S. 

rpHE popular idea of an antiquary lias changed but little since the days of Sir Walter 
Scott. Ill most minds the word still calls np a picture of the friends aud correspondents of 
Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns, ‘‘who, like himself, measured decayed entrenchments, 
made plans of mined castles, read illegible inscriptions, and wrote essay's on medals in the 
proportion of twelve pages to each letter of the legend. ’ The study of antiquities is regarded 
either as a harmless hobby 011 a par with fret- work or the collection of postage stamps or as 
the dry and dull pursuit of blear-eyed and ansemic scholars who are so absorbed in the past 
that they have lost all interest in the present. 

There is this much truth in popular view, that the study of antiquity for its own sake is 
liable to fall into dilettantism on the one hand and into pedanti*y on the other. To avoid 
these faults, it is needful to keep steadily in view the relations of archseology to other branches 
of science. 

In tin's connection, the first point to be emphasized is the unity of all knowledge. How 
ever theories may differ as regards the order of the universe, all alike are agreed that it is 
intelligible only so far as it is coherent, that is, in so far as it forms a single whole. Only to 
this extent then can it be the object of knowledge, and that knowledge itself must form a single 
coherent whole. But the mass of facts to he noted and classified is grown so great that no one 
man can now follow Bacon in taking all knowledge to be his portion. Commonly, therefore, 
we divide knowledge into two great kingdoms, the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of man, 
and in each of these we make further sub-divisions for the convenience of teaching and research. 
But it must never be forgotten that the divisions are more or less arbitrary and created for our 
own convenience. Even the two great primary divisions are open to criticism, for man 
himself belongs to the kingdom of nature in respect of his bodily frame, and even bis mental 
processes have been investigated by methods of observation and experiment that belong to the same 
realm. Still, Renaa’s two great primary divisions are generally accepted as convenient, and there 
is little dispute as to the class to which any given fact should be referred. Broadly speaking, we 
have to do m the kingdom of man with what a well-known English archaeologist (Prof. P. Gardner) 
has called “ Human Science/’ the study of man as an individual aud in society, in the present and 
in the past. But here again the field is too vast to be studied as a whole, and we break it up into 
geographical and historical sections that are of more manageable compass. 

If now, we take India a« one of these sections, we find there three living civilisations — the Hindu, 
the Arab and the European, which subsist side by side, not, it is true, without profoundly influenc- 
ing one another, but without fundamental change of their original character. Each has its own 
special outlook on life, its own ideals of public aud private conduct, and its own self-contained and 
coherent theory of the universe. Of these three worlds of thought, we have to deal here with the 
one that is indigenous to India. This microcosm, which is Indian life, is the embodiment of the 
Indian spirit, which in art, in religion, and in material civilisation, has deeply influenced all Asia 
and the islands, from Balkh to Borneo and from Ceylon to Japan. A spirit that could dominate so 
large a part of civilised mankind is assuredly worthy of the most careful study in all its manifesta- 
tions, It is not by examining Indian life in a few only of its aspects that we can learn its value as 


* A Icoturo delivered at the AVilson College, Bombay, August 3rd, 1907# 
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a cohereiiL expression of the Indian spirit. Only when it is studied as a nliclo is it possible to 
appreciate its full value in the history of mankind. Indian life of course lias not always been what 
it IS to-day, for though changes have been slow, yet they have taken place. The study of Indian 
antiquities, or Indian archseology, is merely another name for the study of Indian life in its historic- 
al aspect. There are several reasons why this study cannot be fruitful without a wide and deep 
laiowledge of Indian life as it exists to-day. It is not only that, as Jlnxlcy &aiil,2 “ Ardimology, 
which takes up the thread of history beyond the point at which ducumontary evhlence fails us, could 
have no existence except for our well-grounded confidence that iiionuineiits and works of art and 
artifice have never been produced by causes different in kind from those to which they now (uve their 
origin.’* This is merely a special case of the general law of uiiiforniity in causation which is the basis 
of all human activities, and tells us no more than that we can explain the origin of material remains 
if we know how similar objects are produced at the present day. Moreover, it is not only that here, 
as ill other sciences, we must work back from the known to tho unknown, and that wo cannot explain 
the origin of a thing unless we clearly understand the nature of that thing. This is true, indeed, 
but not the whole of the truth. The great dilference between tho study of Indian antiquities and the 
archeology of the dead kingdoms of Mesopotamia and the buried c.ties of Greece or Italy, lies in 
the fact that the latter, despite all their infiuence on later ages, no longer have an organised 
existence, whereas, the civilisation of India remains to this day a living wliole. It has been truly 
said^ that “no other country except China can trace back its language and literature, iis religions 
beliefs and rites, its domestic and social customs, through an uninterrupted developnn^iit of more 
than three thousand years.” At present wo know tho greatness of Ureeci; and Konn* only from the 
fragments of literature and of material remains that have survived the drums and tramplings of 
innumerable conquests. From those wo painfully piece together a most incomplete picture of Greek 
or Roman life. How much clearer an insight wo should have could we li\c the life of Greeks and 
Romans even for a day. It is easy to picture the delight that classical scholars would feel, if 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s ingenious tale should come true, and an island should hi^ di^coMTcd in some 
remote sea, peopled by a remnant of the Ilomcric Greeks. This good fortune, for which the tdassical 
scholar can never hope, can be had for the asking by the stud(3ut of Indian lius yet how f<‘W of them 
have made use of their opportunities. It would seem as if the limiLatious of knowU-dgit that arc 
imposed upon tho classical scholar by the disappearance of Groco-Uoman civilisation laid ttomc to bo 
regarded as necessary conditions of the study of other “ chisbical ** language.*;, Su tlial it hardly occius 
to tho Sanskrit scholar toseok light from the Indian life of tho present day, Tho jMiroj.eaii-vSanskrit 
scholar still for the most part draws his knowledge of India from books, and is only half aware of the 
consequent limitations of his outlook. He may admit, with Prof, MacdomdH that “ it is impossible 
even for the Sanskrit scholar, who has not lived in India, to appreciate fully the merits of this later 
Qtacya) ‘ poetry’*’. Yet he will proceed with the utmost coiifidencc to folh>w Roth in assigning 
meanings to Vedic words according to his own arbitrary will and pleasure.*' In tho Vtnlic domain, 
indeed Roth and his followors have gone so far as to make a merit of their ignorance, and have laid 
it down that a European scholar is better able than the most learned Indian to arrive at tlie true 
meaning of tho Vedas. This arrogance has, however, aroused tlio inovilablo reaction, and saner 
views now have their advocates.^ The average European student, who has never been in India, 
is still, however, hardly aware of the gaps in his knowledge and understanding of tho Indian spirit. 
I have met with no more ludicrously absolute statement of tho all sufiiciency of book knowledge 
than the following words of James Mill: “Whatever is worth seeing or hearing in India can be 
expressed in writing. As soon as everything of importance is expressed in writing, a man, who is 
duly qualified, may attain more knowledge of India in one year, in his clobet in England, than ho 
could obtain during the course of the longest life by the use of his eyes and ears in India. 


® Collected jBajays, IV, 9. 

® Oldenborg, Veda^,Forschu<ing^ p. 6. 


3 Maedouoll’s SmsJcrlt Literaturet pp 7-8. * Ib., p. 270. 

® Pisclioi and Geldner, Vedisclw 5/wdien. 
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Blindness so pathetically cooiplete as this, beggars criticism. But an Indian audience hardly needs 
to be reminded that pratyalcisha is the best jjrrtmana or that those European scholars ^^ho have done 
the most enduring vroik have had first hand knowledge of India. Nor should it be needful, befor^L 
European scholars at the present day, to vindicate the claims of dii-ect scientific observation against 
book-knowledge gleaned from a heterogeneous mass of half informed writings* Yet it is strange 
that scholars should spend so much labour in the collection of printed evidence, while they neglect 
the living evidence that is to be had in any quantity if looked for on the spot. If they were true t<» 
their principles, it would be reckoned a graver fault in method to write upon Indian life T\iihout 
studying it on the spot than without reading the latest Gymnastal-pjogram or ’Do'Otor^d^s^eriation. 
We have seen that the study of Indian antiquities is but a branch of the study of Indian life, and 
that, before we investigate the life of the past, we must make ourselves acquainted with the life of the 
present. The sciences of observation and description must come before the historical sciences. But 
here the Indian student may object that he has no need to study the life with which he has been 
familiar from his birth. It may be all very well, he will say, for the European observer of Indian 
life to collect and classify, by painful degrees, the facts that he is able to discover, but an Indian has 
no need of such laborious methods. To this we may reply. Is it indeed so ? Is it true that the 
average Indian student acquires an ordered and complete knowledge of Indian life without conscious 
effort ? Scientific knowledge, we must remember, is ordered and organised knowledge, and order 
and organisation can be attained only through effort. It is perfectly true that an Indian scholar 
starts with an enormous advantage in the fact that the Indian spirit has nursed him from Lis 
birth ; but he needs as much as the European the discipline which effort in the discovery of truth 
alone can give. Not only do we all need that noble fanaticism of veracity ” that Huxley was 
never tired of preaching, but we all need no less a special training that we may observe and record 
with exactness the facts that we may discover. As Browning has said^ : 

But when man walks the garden of this world 
“ For his own solace, and, unchecked by law, 

‘‘ Speaks or keeps silence as himself sees fit, 

Without the least incumbency to lie, 

— Why, can he tell you what a rose is like, 

“ Or how the birds fly, and not slip to false 
Though truth serve better 

And the process by which alone truth can be reached, he speaks of in another placets 
** Truth, nowhere, lies yet everywhere in these — ► 

“Not absolutely in a portion, yet 
Evolvible from the whole : evolved at last 
“Painfully, held tenaciously by me,’' 

For further illustration of this point, I cannot do better than quote the words of Professor 
Gardner® : “ Some people speak as if observing facts and accurately reporting them were the 

easiest of things. But in fact it is only the highly-trained mind which can really see the simplest 
fact, only a master who can precisely describe the commonest phenomenon. This is the case as 
regards the observation of nature : but how much more as regards the observation of mankind. In 
human studies the facts are far more complicated, the chances of observation far rarer ; and at every 
moment inherited bias and acquired tendency come in to distort the vision. The virtues which tiie 
votary of physical science acquires as he works — patience, self-suppression, infinite respect for fact — 
must be cultivated in a still higher degree by him who would really learn about mankind. B'rom 
experiment, he Is almost shut out, and the instruments of precision, which are of so ready avail in 
all physical studies, help but little where mind and thought are concerned.” 


^ B^ing <ind the Boolr, the Pope, 861 ff. 


8 


9 OiXiford at the Cross Hoads j p. 9L.' 
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Tlie student, then, has to practise himself in observation and description of the life around him, 
and to select some piarticular aspect thereof to begin upon. These aspects are infinitely various, and 
whereas some have already been closely studied, others have hardly yet attracted the attention of 
qualified iavestigators. For instance, the real beliefs of the Indian people as regards the constitu- 
tion and duties of Governments have not yet been enquired into without bias : and the study of Indian 
economics in a scientific spirit has only just begun. In these two regions, the iiaaiion and prejudice 
engendered by political disputation are still dominant, and little progress can be hoped for until 
they ore put aside. On the other hand, much study has already been devoted, with encouraging 
results, to the bodily structure, languages, ethnology, social oiganisation, religious beliefs and 
customs of the Indian peoples. 

It is well known that an experienced eye can discern from the appearance of a man from what 
part of India he comes and to what caste he belongs. Measurements of large numbers of persons 
of all castes from all parts of India have established the existence of a limited number of racial 
types, roughly corresponding to the great linguistic divisions of India, anti have shown that within 
tjie area of each such typo is to be found a number of caste sub-types. The bars to marriage 
aribing from caste rules and difference of language account for the persisbMicc of tliese types, but 
their ultimate origin may lie in an admixture of foreign blood. It is a good training in observation 
to learn to distinguish the castes by the eye, and the anthropological measurement of new subjects 
will doubtless result in the establishment of a number of new types and sub-types, and perhaps in 
the correction of some of the averages upon which the conception of the type is based. Upon the 
whole, however, the anthropological measurements hitherto taken in India have yielded somewhat 
disappointing results. In every civilised country, the rapidity of mental evolution far exceeds that 
of physical change, and the bodily frame of man remains practically unaltered over great intervals of 
time and space. 

Taking next the study of the living languages, the first remark to be made is that the spoken 
and not the written language is the proper subject of study, and therefore the lower and not the 
educated classes are to be singled out for observation. The educated mau*s pronunciation is largely 
governed by his reading, and he gives Sanskrit pronunciation to many words that in the mouths of 
the peasantry retain their Prakdt form. Thus, where a hlaratha Brahman -will say svtaran as in 
Sanskrit, a Kunbi will give the word in its Prakrit form as snmaran^ though the latter is never to 
be found in printed Marathi. The first essential for scientific study of the language is careful 
analysis of its sounds, and minute observation of differences of ])roTinnciation. In Europe the- 
study of phonetics Las been brought to great perfection, anil whole alphabets of symbols have been 
devised to represent in writing minute differences of sound that caniK»t be expressed in ordinary 
letters. It is not possible to distinguish all these without long special study, nor is it nece.ssary for 
the ordinary student of language to try to do so. A little prautiee will give tliose who have 
a naturally acute ear a sufficient command of the subject. Though the languages of India arc being 
comprehensively treated in Dr, Grierson’s great enterprise, the results of which are now being 
published under the name of the Linguisiic Survey of India, much remains to be done in the way of 
determining dialectal differences in pronunciation and vocabulary. 

Moreover, the analysis of thevocabular.es of vernacular languages is capable of yieldingresults 
of high historical value. Take for instance the familiar word glioda which is in common nse in the 
Gaudian languages as the name of the horse. Sanskrit dictionaries give a form ghntaJia, which is not 
a genuine Sanskrit word, for it has no Sanskrit etymology or congener, but is a mere Sanskritised 
form of the vernacular word. What then is the origin of the word glioda ? Now, Chinese authorities 
tell us that the Western Turks, who first appeared on the frontiers of India in the 6th century, 
A, D., had a word ghoran, meaning a white horse ; and it seems probable that, by an extension of 
meaning that is common in all languages, this name came to be applied to horses in general, 
and completely displaced derivatives of the old Sanskrit word aha. Purther invesligation is very 
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likelr to show iliat other yeruacular words also are of Turkish origin. The chief difficulty of the 
inquiiy lies in the absence of early literary monuments, both of the Turki dialects and of the Indian 
vernaculars. In these circumstances a suggested derivation cannot be more than a moie or less 
probable guess. Such derivations are of no great value as evidence, unless they are cumulative ; 
unless, that is, a large number of j'kbonetically exact correspoiidtiiices can be found between the two 
families of languages. When they are found, they prove that at some period the two families were 
in close contact. The question, which is the borrower of any given word that is common to both 
is to be answered upon a consideration of each case on its merits. In the case of the Tnrki tribes of 
Central x\sia, we have historical evidence of their invasions of India, and there is good reason to 
believe that many of them have been adopted as Rajputs into the Hindu community, so that we 
should naturally expect their languages to have imlnenced the Indian vernaculars. The use of 
linguistic arguments, and especially of etymology, in tracing the history of a tribe or caste, needs 
a word of caution. Likeness of language is no proof of sameness of race, and etymology is a blind 
guide when the e-rliest forms of the words or proper names, that are to be compared, are unknown. 
More wild speculation has grown out of false etymologies of proper names than out of any other 
single cause of error in historical enquiry. Such etymologies, therefore, should be used as sparingly 
as possible, and never without carefully testing them by the phonetic laws of the language concern- 
ed and by the known history of the tribe or caste whose origin is under discussion. 

In the study of ethnology and social organisation, though much has been done, much still 
remains to do. The detailed and accurate record of caste customs and peculiarities calls for many 
more workers than are as yet available. It is a good exercise to write down all you know about 
a caste other than your own, and then test and supplement your information by enquiry from 
members of the caste. A useful guide to the points on which information should be collected is to 
be found in a pamphlet published in 1902 by the Ethnographic Survey of India under the name of 
Draft Manual of Ethnography for India* Special attention should be paid to the machinery by 
which caste disputes are settled, for this is of great importance for the history of the caste system. 
In these ethnological enquiries, it will often be found that the people questioned are unwilling to 
give information, that they claim a higher orgin than they are really entitled to, or that they give 
information obtained from books (especially Furams) instead of the real traditions of the caste. 
Enquiry should be made by preference from the oldest and the least educated members of the caste 
and every statement should be checked by comparing the versions of two or three independent 
authorities, whose names should always be noted. The people are often more or less ashamed of 
peculiar customs, and will not admit them until their confidence has been gained. It is in the 
investigation of religious beliefs that the greatest difficulties are met with. Side by side writh the 
orthodox Hinduism of the Purantts, we find a popular religion which consists in the worship in every 
village of a number of local deities and spirits, which may at different times be either kindly or 
malevolent, and some of which are, while others are not, regarded as the ghosts of dead men. 
There is a strong tendency among the more educated members of the village communities to 
regularise this popu’ar religion by assimilating it to orthodox Hinduism. The local deities are 
identified with the Purauic gods and the rites of worship are described in terms taken from the 
Purdnas. Hence information on this subject, given by persons who are well up in the Puranic 
worship, is to be received with great suspicion. Information as to magical rites is specially hard 
to get, but sometimes, if the enquirer shows that he knows something already, the people can be 
induced to tell him more, A useful set of questions regarding the popular religion was published 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the year 1898. 

It is in the region of beliefs and customs which are conveniently summed up under the name 
of folklore, that we have, for the first time, to depend more upon testimony or the statements of 
witnesses, than upon direct observation. The information has to be obtained by questioning members 
of the class about whom information is desired, and the replies of these witnesses must be weighed 
and compared in exactly the same manner as the depositions taken in a court of law. As regards 
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each witness, we must assure ourselves (1) that bis testimony has been correctly recorded, (2) that 
he has the means of knowing the facts he asserts, and (3) that he is not influenced towards error by 
stupidity, want of care or bad faith. Contradictions and obscurities in the evidence must be cleared 
up by supplementary enquiries. In the sciences of pure observation, also, the testimony of skilled 
observers is largely made use of, because it is impossible for each and every student to investigate 
every detail of his science. This testimony is to be weighed in the manner described above and can 
always be tested in the last resort by a repetition, of the experiments upon which it purports to rest. 
To the experimental method in science corresponds in some degree the opportunity which the 
student of folklore has to verify doubtful points by special enquiries. 

Perhaps the most important service rendered to science by the modern German school lies in 
their insistence upon the doctrine that all available evidence must be collected before any judgment 
should be risked. Of course this dogma of thoroughness has its own dangers and its own limita- 
tions, Oil the one hand, a vast amount of time and labour may be spent in accumulaling so great a 
mass of particulars, that, as the proverb has it, you cannot see the wood for the trees. On the 
other hand, while a German scholar will take infinite trouble to make himself acquainted with even 
the most fugitive German writing that has any connection with his subject, he is not unfrcquently 
very imperfectly informed of the work done in other languages. Moreover, to him more particularly 
attaches the blame in the Indian field of ignoring the light which the Indian life of the present day 
can throw upon Indian history and literature. Still, as an ideal, thoroughness in the collection of 
all relevant evidence deserves all respect, and special note must he taken of all facts that seem to 
contradict or modify received views. The most learned of English historians (Lord Acton) 
reminds us^® of ** Darwin taking note only of those passages that raised difficulties in his way ; 
the French philosopher complaining that his work stood still, because he found no move contradict- 
ing facts ; Baer, who thinks error treated thoroughly nearly as remunerative as truth, by discovery 
of new objections j for as Sir Robt. Ball warns us, it is by considering objections that we often 
learn.'^ 

So far we have dealt chiefly with the collection of facts. The next and much more difficult 
process is their interpretation. It calls for extreme self-abnegation to limit our theories to what is 
warranted by the facts, when so wide a field lies open to imaginative conjecture. Yet such self- 
abnegation is necessary, if our most brilliant guesses are not to be a stumbling block in the way of 
further research, iNo better example of this can be chosen than the long controversy over the epoch 
of the Gupta era, in which certain scholars substituted their own conjectures for the available 
evidence. It was, I think, Burnell who said that, before research into Indian antiquities could make 
much progress, it would be necessary to jettison current theories and make a fresh start. Cule- 
brooke’s biographer, in comparing his subject with Sir William Jones, brings out very clearly the 
difference between the imaginative and the scientific scholar^i ; ‘‘ The one class of writers, imagina- 
tive and inventive, powerful in illustration, always eager to trace analogies and to seek to thro w light 
on the history of progress in one department by comparison with another. When these valuable 
qualities are united, as in the case of Jones, with great erudition, their works constitute the most 
attractive as well as instructive of compositions- The aim of the other school, of which Mr. Cole- 
brooke may be regarded as the exponent, on the other hand, is to examine and record facts with the 
rigour of a student of physical science, and to lay down the results of their inquiries with a method 
necessarily dry, but affording a storehouse of important observations for future students.^' For all 
the attractiveness of his essays, Sir William Jones is remembered now chiefly as a translator, and as 
the first indentifier of Ohandragupfca with the Sandrokottos of the Greek historians : whereas Oole- 
brooke’s works remain to this day not only as models of method, but as storehouses of fact which 
have never been, superseded. 
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The importance oE sobriety in the use o£ conjecture is thus emphasized by Andrew Lang^2 ; — 
‘‘ It is above all things needful that our science should be scientific. She must not blink facts, 
merely because they do not fit into her scheme or hypothesis of the nature of things, or of religion. 
She really must give as much prominence to the evidence which contradicts as to that which 
supports her theory in each instance, not only must she not shut her eyes to this evidence, but she 
must diligently search for it, must seek for what Bacon calls instantice contradictoncB^ since, if these 
exist, the theory which ignores them is useless. If she advances an hypothesis, it must not be 
contradictory oE the whole mass of human experience. If science filnds that her hypothesis con- 
tradicts experience she must seek for an hypothesis which is in accordance with experience, and if that 
cannot be found, she must wait till it is fouud. Again, science must not pile one unverified hypothesis 
upon another unverified hypothesis until the edifice rivals the Tower of Babel. She must not make a 
conjecture on p. 31 and on p. 210 treat the conjecture as a fact. Because if one story in the card 
castle is destroyed by being proved impossible, all the other stories will come tumbling after.” 

These remarks apply, not only to the sciences oE observation and experiment, but also to 
the historical sciences to which the course of this survey now leads us. We have already seen 
that i£ Indian life is to be studied in a scientific spirit, the life of the present day has 
the same claim to our attention as the life of the past. It now remains to point out that a 
knowledge of the past is no less indispensable to the student of the present. Knowledge 
of the present only is maimed aud imperfect knowledge of the surface of life, which gains new 
meaning and value when we trace it back through the ages to its humble beginnings. In 
this way only can the human spirit approach the insigh 6 of the Trikalajna. But the results 
of historical inquiry into the earlier phases of Indian life have not yet become part ot the 
equipment of the ordinary well-educated man. The facts lie scattered in monographs and the 
proceedings of learned societies, and the task of making them known to the public in a connected 
form and in sufidcient detail has but lately been taken up. Hence it is not uncommon to find that 
men, who have studied the religious beliefs, customs and social organisation of modern India, pay 
no heed to Indian history prior to the Mahomedan invasions, and are quite unaware of the light 
which it throws upon such disputed points as the origin of the caste system, the transition from the 
Vedic to the puraiiic ritual, the absorption of foreign tribes into the Hindu social system, and the 
rise of the vernacular languages. The popular writings of Prof. Max Miiller have made his concep- 
tion of the Vedic period fairly familiar, but to most ethnologists of modern India the period lying 
between Alexander the Great and Mahmud of Ghazni is an absolute blank. The natural conse- 
quence is that a web of more or less ingenious conjecture takes the place of historical fact, and tha^ 
so much of their work as is not purely descriptive is almost without scientific value. In the 
linguistic field, matters are not quite so bad, but enough attention has not yet been paid to the evidence 
of inscriptions as to the history of the Prakrit dialects, and little has been done for the scientific 
study of the oldest works o£ vernacular literature, which deserve special attention by reason of the 
very close analogy between the history of the Gandian languages of India aud that of the Romance 
languages of Europe. In the religious fileld, considerable knowledge of the Bur anas is needed in 
order to distinguish those parts of the religion of the people which are of primitive origin from those 
which are of more recent introduction: while folklore can glean much valuable evidence of early 
date from the older Sanskrit religious books. 

Let us then suppose we are agreed as to the need for studying Indian life in its historical 
aspect, even though our primary business may be with its most modern forms. We have next to 
consider the nature of the the evidence that is available for the history that we have to work out. 
Now, apart from inferences that we can draw as to religion, customs, and so on from the comparison 
of modern Indian conditions with those that prevail among races in other parts of the world, we 
find three main kinds of evidence — (1) written records, (2) material objects, and (3) traditions, 
about each of which it is necessary to say a few words. Written records range from inscriptions 
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coasisting of a letter or two to literary works of enormous extent, and may be preserved upon 
infinitely various materials, such as paper, birch bark, palm leaves, copper plates, stones or coins. 
The first step in dealing with a written record is to decipher the character in which it is composed. 
The majority of Indian MSS. of literary works are written in characters that differ so little from 
those now in use as to be read with ease. But the inscriptions upon stones, copper plates and coin, 
go back to much earlier dates, and modern Indian alphabets do not give much assistance in 
deciphering them. Our knowledge of the earlier Indian alphabets dates from Prinsep’s success in 
deciphering with the aid of the Greek legends the Indian inscriptions upon the coins of some of the 
Greek kings of Bactria and the Punjab. But for these bilingual legends we might never have been 
able to penetrate the secrets of the oldest Indian writings. Prinsep’s work was carried on and 
completed by many later scholars, and has been summed up by Biihler iu his handy little treatise 
on Indian Palaeography. In dealing with written records, the next step to reading the character 
is the interpretation of the language. In India the great bulk of our docunaents are written either 
in classical Sanskrit or in some one or other of the vernaculars perhaps of a somewhat archaic type, 
but not so much so as to be difiScult to understand. The oldest inscriptions, those of Asoka, how- 
ever, are in Prakrit, and are not yet satisraotorily explained in all details. The oldest monuments of 
the Vedic period are in part very difficult to interpret, and a whole literature has grown up around 
the question of their interpretation, which would require au entire series of lectures to itself, I can 
only say here that unless we can establish a continuity of linguistic tradition from Yedic to classical 
Sanskrit, the Yedic problem must remain for ever iusoluble. 

Assuming that we are able to decipher our written record and to undei stand its language, we 
have still to see whether it has reached us in its original form, or whether we can work back to an 
eailier version than that which is presented to us. This is the function of textual or diplomatic 
criticism. In the case of inscriptions, its value Is limited, as a rule, by the fact that only one version 
of the inscription is available and improvement of the text is restricted to the correction of obvious 
errors in grammar and spelling. For this purpose the inscription should always, if possible, be 
studied in oirginal but, when this cannot be done, the best available mechanical copies, such as 
photographs^ r ibbings or squeezes should be used. No trust should on any account be placed in 
eye copies. In the case of literary works however, we usually have a number of MSS. which differ 
from one another in detail, and the original words of the writer have to be recovered by carefully 
comparing together the different MS. versions. The principles which are followed by European 
scholars in this kind of criticism were originally laid down for their own guidance by those scholars 
ivho prepared the text of Greek and Latin works for the printing jjress at the time of the revival of 
learning. They are based upon a consideration of the mistakes that are observed to occur when 
books are preserved in hand-written copies. A halE^educated scribe changes a rare word that he 
does not understand into one that is familiar to him. A careless writer omits a word, a sentence 
a line, even a whole chapter, ox copies a marginal note as a part of the text. "When writing from 
dictation, he confuses words of similar sound, and when copying from a MS, he confounds letters 
of similar form. These and other possibilities of the same kind have to be taken into account when 
the text does not read straightforwardly, or when there is great divergence between the different 
MS. copies. It wijl often be found that o^ie MS^ proves to be more carefully written and therefore 
more generally trustworthy than others. Such a MS. is to be givep. a certain preference even in 
doubtful cases by reason of its general correctness. It is important to classify the MSS. into 
families as they are called. When a number of MSS. agree in characteristic readings, and especial- 
ly when they have numerous errors in common, it is likely that they all were derived from a common 
original, and they therefore form a family. The comparison of MSS. of the same family is of much 
less value than the collation of MSS. belonging to different families. It is by a process of inference 
from the indicationsof the MSS., that it is possible to arrive at what the author probably wrote^ 
These inferences or conjectures may be of all degrees of probability, from practical certainty to pure 
guessing : and it is very unsafe to base far-reaoh*ng theories upon conjectural emendation* as ha* 
sometimes been done. 
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The rules of diplomatic criticism were originally laid down for works, all the various versions of 
which can be traced back to a single original text. But Indian literary history knows a number 
of very early and important works wh’oh exist in several versions that are current in different parts 
of the country, and that appear to be independent of each other. As Weber say&i3: “the mutual 
I elation of the MSS. is of itself such as to render any certain restoration of an original text for the 
most part hopeless. It is only in cases where ancient commentaries exist that the text is in some 
degree certain, for the time at least to which these commentaries belong. This is evidently owing to 
the fact that these works were originally preserved by oral tradition ; their consignment to writing 
only took place later, and possibly in different localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all 
soits were inevitable.” The best known examples of this class are the two great Sanskrit Epics, 
but many other works also really belong to it. For instance the different schools of the Black 
Yajurveda give in their Sauihitds variant versions of the same matter, and the BrdhmanaB of all 
schools have much in common. So also the Furdnas have a common substratum which appears in 
many different guises. 

Some European scholars have held that the text of Indian works is peculiarly untrustworthy, 
paitly because they were handed down by oral tradition, partly because owing to the climate, 
'MSS. had to be renewed more frequently than in Europe, so that transcriber’s errors are more 
numerous, and partly because quotations, being made from memory, are of no assistance as regards 
textual details. Some have even gone so far as to hold that largo intentional alterations have been 
made, and argue that we cannot say that any passage of a Sanskrit work has come down to us in 
its original form, unless we can produce positive evidence to that effect. Such evidence, of course, 
is rarely, if ever, iorthcoraing, and these principles of criticism make our researches barren of 
any conclusions whatever. It is to be borne in mind on the other side of the case that oral tradition, 
BO far as it is fixed in the schools of the various technical Sastras, is a positive and very 
valuable i^rotection to the text of the works studied, and prevents any great divergence of the 
MSS. from the traditional reading. This same scholastic tradition goes far to guarantee the accuracy 
of quotations from technical works. Moreover, though it is true that some important works show 
traces of having been retouched by the adherent of some particular sect or school, there is little 
difficulty in detecting the existence and extent of such alterations. We are fully justified, therefore, 
in following with Sanskrit works the same principles that we apply to Greek and Latin writers in 
accepting the traditional text except where we have some definite indication of corruption or 
alteration. 

Having thus fixed the text of our author, we have next to test his credit by the standards 
that have already been referred to. W© can, as a rule, from the internal evidence of the work 
itself, form a fair idea of the intelligence, cai’efulness, and good faith of the writer. The 
question whether he had the means of knowing what he asserts is largely a question of date 
and place. We must know who he was, or at any rate where and when he lived, in order 
that we may know whether to treat him as an eyewitness or as a retailer of hearsay. 
Writers of the 7th and later centuries often give some account of themselves and of the 
kino's under whom they wrote in the introductions or colophons of their works, but in 
earlier woiks snch information is limited as a rule to the bare name of the author, who 
as often as not is a purely legendary person. In snch cases it is no easy matter to 
fix even approximately the date of the real writer. As Weber says^* : “ an internal chro- 
Bology, based on the character of the works themselves and on the quotations therein 
contained, is the only one possible.” Some progress has been made in determining such 
a chronology, which can be relied upon as fairly exact, at least in the case of the chief Post- 
Vedic Works. The chronology of the Vedic period, and especially of its oldest works, is still 
in dispute, and no general agreement can he said to have been arrived at. When a relative 
internal chronology has been arrived at, it can sometimes be brought into relation with, events 
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of known date, and thereby made uoni-ly, if not qaite, absolute. It was m this way that 
l)r. Uhandarkar Bsed the date of the MaliWMshya of Patanjali ; which in turn supplies relative 
dates for Katyayana, lor Paniui, and ultimately for Yaska. The evidence for^ such a relative 
chronology is in general cumnlative, consisting of a number of small details which while singly 
of little weight, all point in the same direction. The general chronological framework of 
Indian history into which we must fit our relative dates for literary works will be referred to 
again later. 

It may perhaps be objected that, in laying down these elaborate principles for inquiry into 
the hibtorical authority of Indian writers, wo have overlooked tbo fact that India before the 
Muhammadan Conquest had no historical lltoratare. But the criticism rests upon that narrow view 
of history as a mere relation of political events, which has long since ceased to be excepted by tlie 
learned world. Political history is only a part of that study of Indian life in its historical aspect 
which w’e have taken as another name for Indian archa)ology. Nearly a century ago, Colebrooke said 
in his address to the Eoyal Asiatic Society of London^5^__.« In speaking of the history of Asiatic nations 
. . 1 do not refer merely to the succession of political struggles, national conflicts, and warlike 

achievements; but rather to less conspicuous yet more important occurrences, which directly concern 
the structure of society, the civil institutions of nations, their internal, more than their external 
relations, and the yet less prominent but more momentous events, which affect society universally, 
and advance it in the scale of civilised life.” In another place lie explains his view more fully as 
follows'^® : — “The state of manners, and the prevalence of particular doctrines, at different periods, 
may be deduced from a diligent perusal of the writings of authors whose ago is ascertained ; and the 
contrast of different results, for various and distinct periods, may furnish a distinct outline of the 
progress of opinions. A brief history of the nation itself, rather than of its government, will bo tlius 
sketched ; but, if unable to revive the memory of gieat political events, we may, at least, be content 
to know what has been the stale of arts, of sciences, of manners in remote ages among this very 
ancient and early civilized people ; and to learn what has been the succession of doctrines, religious 
and philosophical, which have prevailed in a nation ingenious, yet prone to superstition.” More 
light upon these matters is to be gained from works of general literature than from professed writci s 
of history in the old-fashioned sense of the word, and such evidence is the more valuable, because it is 
unconsciously given. The writers necessarily reflect the views and feelings of their own age and even 
the outward furniture and equipment of their stories is that of their own time, for, as Mr. Andrew 
Lang has shown hi his work on Homer and His Age, “ Poets of an uncritical age do not archaise.” 
Weberns contrary opinion, wdiich led him to explain the imperfect knowledge of Indian geograpliy 
which appears in the as due to the fact “that the poet rightly aiiprcliended and per- 

formed the task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later conditions, although familiar to 
him, with the earlier state of things^^** cannot he sustained. There are of course elements of tliii 
traditional stories which were too vital to be dropped, although they clashed with later views 'and 
had to be explained away as no longer of authority in the Kali age. But the very feeling that these 
points required explanation shows that the writers looked at things from the standpoint of their 
own day and did not try to carry themselves back to the outlook of the prehistoric or heroic age. 

In testing the credit of an inscription, we have not, as a rule, much difficulty in fixing the text, 
but it is always needful to enquire whether the inscription is really of the date to which it professes 
to belong. The forgery of grants of land has always been common, and is referred to m an inscrip- 
tion. of the early 7th century. It can often be detected by the alphabet used being of later date than 
the period to which the grant refers itself. But this is not an infallible guide, for on the one hand 
old inscriptions have sometimes been copied at a later date to preserve them from decay, and, on the 
other hand, many forgeries are very nearly as old as they profess to be, and therefore cannot be 
detected with certainty by their alphabet. In these cases, forgery is inferred from the fact that the 
grants mis-state historical facts, give incorrect genealogies of the granting kings, or do not use the 
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re,i'alar otfijial lorraalro oc ilie dynasty to wkick they purport to btdo.ig. Our authorities lor theso 
hi&toi'ical lautN, these goneaio^ie?' and these loriuuke are other ‘grants and inscriptions 'v\hidi are 
recoga sed as gcuiiiii.s so that it may per’ aps be asked kow, ^\llell all the evidence is of the same 
km. I, it is iJOTiSible to say tliat some ot it is genuine \>hile some of it is t‘org.*d. The answer is that 
the grants which we regard as genuine are consistent With one another, and with such other evulence 
as we hive. For ins aace, the geiiu 113 grants of the V'alablil dynasty agree with one another in 
ihi genealogy which they give, an I ail of them, except the very earliest, beg.n with a fixed lorm ot‘ 
w’oi'ls. Moreover they agree with the evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, Hineii Tsiang, and at least 
do not disagree w th stateiu mts ot* the Aiab lintm-ians. Furgeil grants, on the other hand, are, as 
a rule, isolated. They Wv.re composed n the interest of an individual grantee or body of grantees, 
very often in the troubled years forowiiig the lall of ihe dynasty to which they are attributed, and 
they commonly give a quite hapha'aard account ot the genealogy of the grafting king, and often do 
not follow the proper forms used in genuine gr.ints. Even where a genuine grant is copied as 
regards the genealogy and the formulae, forgery may betray itself in the date, Ibr »ugh the torger 
erroneously reading a date, for instance, of the Chedi era as one of the Siika eia. Or course, it is 
quite pos.sible that a forgery, if copied from good models before the writtcu'ch.iracters had undergone 
much change, might remain undetected. But, as t-e falsity in such a case lies only iu the name of 
the grantee and the description of the object granted, whi e the ri»yal geneal.gy a. id the fonnuhe are 
periectly correct, the value ot th3 inscription as histoiical evidence is hardl/ impaired. Having said 
so much about the written evidence, we may now turn to the second class of wiincspes, v/s., material 
objects. These are of all degi^es from the structuial or excavated sto.ie temple to the smallest 
fragment of stamped gold leaf from a Buddhist relic mound. In India the objects that have been 
studied in any detail fall under the three heads of architecture, sculpture and coins. Pottery, which 
to European Arclunulogists ^‘constitutes the essential alphabet of archreology in every land^s” has 
hardly been studied at all, while even less attention has been paid to costume, ornaments, tools, 
weapons and metal vessels and images. This neglect of small objects other than eoins arises chiefly 
from the want of materials of ascertained date, owing to the tact that scientific excavations have 
hardly been attempted on any early Indian site on any important scale. To remedy this defect 
must be a labour of many years. For excavation is not a task that can be entrusted to any casual 
person. It needs great care and patience, as well as considerable technical gifts, and perfect 
accuracy in recording results. As Prof, Petrie says^® : “To suppose that excavating — one of the 
affairs which needs the Widest knowledge, can be taken up by persons who are ignorant of most or 
all of the technical requirements, is a fatuity which has lead, and still leads, to the most miserable 
catastrophes. Far better kt things lie a few centuries longer under the ground, if they can be let 
alone, than repeat the vandalism of past ages without the excuse of being a barbarian.’* The works 
of excavation then must be undertaken by experts. U is high time that some serious attempt were 
made to (Xja^ate scientifically and exUausiively the site of some deserted capital such as Taxila. 
The work would, have to be begun by the experts of the Arohajological Department, who alon.* at 
present have the necessary knowledge and experience. But there is no reason why their exca,’aiions 
should not become a school of training for men who would work thereafter iu other parts of India, 
whether for Governments or for private societies or persons. Ponding such arrangement, tho 
progress of these branches of Indian archaeology must be very slow. 

In a.rchifcectuTO and numismatics, the task of modern students is to fill in, and perhaps to 
correct iu a fow d-etails, the outlines which Fergusson and Cunningham have drawn. The 
former was able, by a wide comparison of buildings in all parts of India, to establish a sequence 
of styles upon which he could confidently rely for dating any fre^h example. His conclusions 
were only partly based npon the study of buildings with definite dates : with these as a start- 
ing point, he establish-ed his series of developments by close observation of details of construe- 
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tion, plan and ornamenfe, whic-li sliow a progressive growth, cnlmination and decaj sueli as 
is observable in the other arts. In large parts of India the archa?ologieal survejs are stiU 
very ineomplete, but it does not seem very likely that Fergnsson^s views, as to tho characteris- 
tics and the order in time and place o£ the different styles of architecture, will be greatly 
modified. In numismatics, new material comes in almost every day, but most of it consists in 
variations of well-known types, and it is only occasionally that a new king or a new dynasty 
is disclosed. A catalogue of all tho varieties of a well-known coinage, though a necessary 
work, is a dnll one, whether to make or to read. The pursuit of numismatics for its ow'ii sake, 
is a hobby, like the collection of postage stamps or of the labels of match boxes. As a siibieefc 
of rational study it must be followed for its human interest, as evidence for political or aitihtic 
history. It is more important in these respects in India than elsewhere, because of thtt 
comparative scarcity of otlier evidence. Forgeries of old coins are not so common in India as 
forged grants, as most varieties are not in such demand among coin collectors as to make tlio. 
procluction of imitations a paying business. But there was not many years ago an enterprising 
person in Bawal Piudi who produced imitations of the Kuslian gold coins which may bo known 
by the badness of their Greek legends. In sculpture only the works of the Buddhist period 
have been seriously studied : the whole of the more modern period still awaits tho enquiring 
archreologist. Material is abundant but is at piesent absolutely unclassified. The method 
here, as in the other arts, is one of comparison of style and details. Indian art has profoundly 
influenced the art of Central Asia, China and Japan, as well as that of further India and the 
Islands, but tho subject has never yet been treated as a whole. 

Tradition is the third and least trustworthy kind of evidence of historical facts. It is in 
reality an extreme case of what lawyci’s call hearsay evidence, handed down through an 
unlimited succession of witnesses as regards each of whom arises the same question of bias aw 
in the case of the author of a literary work, while the means of testing his credit are wanting. 
It is only when a tradition is handed down in a fixed form of words that -we can roly upon it 
as evidence. Verses are protected in this way by their form, but the case of lllo Sanskrit epic.s 
shows that the protection extends only to the general subject matter and not to details of 
wording. Religious traditions possess the greatest vitality, because superstition is a biiluaik 
against change, and the repetition of ritual acts fixes in the memory tho words that accom])aiiy 
them. This is the case with the tradition of Vedic works, which were further protected by 
the elaborate arrangements made in the Vedic schools for their accurate study and transmission. 
But the ordinary traditions that pass for history in India, such as tho legends connected with 
the names of Vikramiditya and Saiivahana, are entirely worthless from a critical point of view, 
go are many, perhaps most, of the so-called traditions of the separate castes regarding their 
origin and history, which are based more often than not upon some piece of popular etymoloo-\% 
the incorrectness of which is obvious at the first glance. Thus the Agarwal Banias clainrto 
Mong, some of them to Agra and otliera to Agrolia, while all alike ignore the ancient city of 
Agar in Malwa which was probably their real home. 

We have now seen of what the evidence for Indian history conslsks. It is next needful to 
Fay a few words as to the chronological fi^amework into which the facts are to bo fitted. I'o 
fix the date of any fact, it must be shown that it is either contemporary with, or separated by 
a definite interval of time from, some other event of known date. If we find its date recorded 
in some era that is still in use, we can fix it by counting back from the present day. The two 
fixed points in Indian chronology to one or ether of which all dates have to bo related arc (1) 
the accession (c. 320 B.C.) of Ohandragupta the Maurya, whom we know from Greek historians 
to have been a younger contemporary of Alexander the Great, and (2) the invasion of India bv 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1000 A.B. Attempts have been made to reach an earlier initial point 
y Xing the date of Buddha’s death, but the results obtained are so far only approximate. Tho 
date of Ohandragupta’s' grandson, Asoka, is fixed partly by his relationship and partly by the 
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mention in his edicts of certain Greek kings whose dates are known. From the dates of 
Mahmud’s invasions we can w^ork forward to the dates of Musalman conquests in various parts 
of India, and then reckon back again through the d} nasties of Hindu kinsrs who preceded 
them. Thus in Gujarat we begin with the conquest of Ulugh Khan (A.D. 1297) and work back 
to the middle of the lOth centuiy, though a series of inscriptions dattd in the Sam vat eia, and 
by means of a synchronism between the Samvat and Valabhi eras we can go further back to 
the beginning of the Gth century A.D. In the Deccan we have a continuous record with djites 
in the Saka era, counting back from the invasion of Alauddin to the later years of the Gth 
century. The date of the Gupta dynasty was long in dispute, but it is now accepted that 
Alberiini was right in identifying their era with that of the Valabhi kings. Before the Guptas 
we find in Western India the Kshatrapas, who used an era that is with great pi-obability 
identified with Saka era, and their contemporaries, the Satavahanas. The dates of the Ksha- 
Irapa Chashtana and of the Sitavaharia Pulnmaji are fixed to about 130 A.D. by their mention 
in the Geography of Ptolemy. Ihe one great problem of Indian chronology as yet unsolved, is 
the position to bo assigned to the Kushan kings of Alathura, who used an era of their own, the 
epoch of which is not yet ascertained with certainty. 

It remains to refer to certain kinds of mental bias that are apt to affect the judgment in ques- 
tions of Indian history. There is, in the first place, what may be called the patiiotic bias, though 
it 18 shared more or less by European as well as Indian scholars. It shows itself in a tendency 
to exaggerate the freedom of India Irom foreign influences, and to claim entire originality for such 
inventions as the Indian alphabet which bear their foreign origin on their face. This school loves 
to trace the leailing castes of the present day to an Aryan oiigin, and to accentuate the Hindu 
orthodoxy of the kings and conquerors cf old. When these are looked upon as Hindus from the 
beginning, the most important fact in Hindu history is overlooked. 1 mean the attractive power 
of Hindu civilisation, which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb into itself every foieign invader 
except the Moslem and the European. Those Indians have indeed a poor idea of their country’s 
greatness, who do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the nomads of Central Asia, so that 
wild Turkman tribes have be«*n transformed into some of the most famous of the Rajput Royal 
races. There is on the other hand in Europe another school who are led by an opposite bias to 
exaggerate the influence upon India of foreign and especially Greek civilisation, and to undervalue 
the achievements of the Indian spirit. It is no easy matter to steer a straight course between these 
two opposite tendencies, but the task must be attempted if sound conclusions are to be reached. We 
can have no better guides in this matter than the acknowledged masters of method, which it has been 
truly said-<* “ is only the reduplication of coramonsense.” In Indian antiquities you will need no 
better models than the w^orks of Henry Thomas Colebrooke and of Ramkrislina Gopal Bhandarkar, 

In conclusion, we may borrow a few maxims from the most learued of modern historiansSi : 
‘‘ Learn as much by writing as by reading,” for nothing clears the mind more than to htive to 
express oneself on paper. “ Be not content with the best book ; seek sidelights from the other,” 
for nothing short of the whole evidence can be a safe basis for our conclusions. “ Guard against 
the prestige of great names” for ihe views of no scholar, however famous, are to be accepted on the 
strength of his reputation, but only on account of the evidence and arguments that he may put 
forward. “ See that your judgments are your own and do not shrink from disagreement,” but 
before expressing them, make sure that you understand the views you criticise, and that your own 
theory is built on solid foundations. Lastly, “ no trusting without testing.” Take nothing 
for granted, trace every theory back to its origin so far as possible, and draw a sharp line between 
what is certainly known and what is more or less obscurely guessed. The lumber rooms of every 
science are filled with discarded theories, so we must always he ready to put our most cherished 
beliefs to the test of new evidence. Finality is not to be hoped for, but every advance of enquiry 
should bring us nearei to the truth. 


so Lord Acton, Lectures^ 'g, 20. 


21 Hid, p. 2J. 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE KUMAUNI LANGUAGE, 

{Extracts from the Compositions of Krishna FdndL) 

{Translated by Ganga Dati Upreti, 

Communicated by &• A, Gtierson.) 

Introduetopy Note by G. A, Grierson. 

The three great administrators of Kumaun were Mr, Tiaill (1815-1835), Mr. Batten 
( 1848-1856 ) and Captain (afterwards Major-General, Sir Henry) Ramsay, all of whom arc 
remembered with affection by their whilom subjects. After the conquest of Kumaun by the 
English, there were scYeral short settlements of the land-tenures, the first being in 1815-16, the 
second in 1817, and the third (for three years) in 1818. Krishna Pjinde, the author of the following 
verses, was a contemporary of Mr. Traill, and shared with his fellow-countrymen of those days a 
strong dissatisfaction at the new English regime. In some of his poems ho fiercely attacked the 
new rulers and Mr. Traill, the first chief of the district. Mr. Traill, novertheloss, patronized liini 
and, it IS said, used to go unattended to the village assemblies and hear the songs sung in his 
]>resenco. Krishna Panda’s more political songs are not here printed. What arc now given, 
aie his verses lamenting the condition of his country, and attributing its state to the evil influence of 
the Kali Tuffcr, or Iron Age, They have been collected by Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti, and are 
published with his introduction and translations as taken down by him from the lips of villagers of 
t he present day. A few notes on the grammar of the Kumauni language have been added by mu 
and are enclose 1 in sqaare brackets. Another poem by the same author will be found in J, A. i8. 
for 1901, p. 475 ff. 


Introduction by Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti. 

A few verses of the poem of Krishna Pfinde, resident of village Patiyfi, Malla Syunara, Zillaf* 
Aliuora, in the hill dialect known as Kumaun, have been collected by me from tho lijis of pooido, 
owing to my having been unable to obtain them from his descendants or the members of his family. 
Tho poet is said to have died some sixty years ago, but there are many people who still remember 
some fragments of his poem. When a boy, 1 saw him singing his Fahdri Songs ( Bah as and 
Bhagnaul&s) and these verses of his at fairs, in the company of hundreds of villagers. Tho villagers 
were very fond of him, and crowded round him wherever he went, owing to his being very dexterous 
and well-versed in extemporising new Pabfiri songs of various sorts and descriptions. It is a i)ity 
that we cannot get them now from his family. He was a good Sanskrit scholar of his timo. 
and was also of a very frolicsome disposition. He used to dance with the villagers to the beat of 
drums, sometimes beating drums himself, a conduct which did not behove a person of the Br^hmuna 
caste, I believe his talents, songs, and conduct were not unknown to the British officers of thj.it 
time. In reality he did not seem to have ever intended his verses for sedition or dissatisfaction 
against Government, but sang them satirically to make his audience laugh. All his predictions arc 
based on those in the Hindu Scriptures in regard to the whole world, and he translated iheiti 
rhetorically into attractive Pahari verses referring to the state of Kumaun only, to please the 
illiterate people of these hills. 


J. 

1 II ^ II 

0 my countrymen, see the approach of the Kali Ynga, Sell off your Louses and laml. Write 
out deeds of relinquishment (and leave the country). 


^ Mr is the suffix of the oonjunctiye participle. MchUSi^htcTi'karU, 
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2 . 

(The fertility of the soil is decreasiug day by day). 

5^^ V ^!T I 

^ frrf^ ^ ^ ® II ^ II 

There are a good many agrioaltural operations going on in the land of Kamaun, the result 
of which is that if nine niUs (18 seers) are sown, the yield is but sis nuHi ( 12 seers ), 


a. 

( Interest on a loan of grain, paid in kind, is esorbitant. The principal is increased at 
compound interest, by a third every year, so that after a few years a loan of a small amount of grain 
becomes an amount large enough to purchase a girl for marriage. ) 

HTOT W S' I 

>iniTr JifsrrV >151% iTs ® ^ 11 

Two-half seers of paddy procure a ( high-caste ) DhanulL, and a single half-seer of millet 
gets a (low-caste) Manuli. 

[Dhanuli and Manuli are the names of castes. The former is high-caste, while a Maniili is a 
girl of the Dum caste,] 


4. 

(The wretched poverty of the Br^hmana caste, of which the poet was a member. ) 

Ml V II 

The mighty knowledge of my friends, the Brahmauas, has come to this, that they are 
begging and seeking for millet (a coarse and cheap grain) from every house. 


6 . 

( The poet refers to the present bad times. The most unnatural and impossible things are 
taking place. ) 

rTvT r ^ fk^K 1 

nm nK fki vsrnc n h n 

In the lower house the bullock of my elder brother Khimd has become pregnant, and in 
the same way, in the upper house, the wife of my elder brother G6pl has flown away to the monntaiii- 
ridge, 

6 . 


( The poverty of the people is due to their sins. ) 

55rsirfr»ir^ ^ ^ i 

fsni serf 11 ^ ii 

There is much sin in the land of Kumauu, iu consetjuenoe of which everyone has to sell 
his house and land on stamped paper. 


* Bkain ia 3rd plur. maao. past of Kdnd,, 


B Ai~eh,h S3 dtC-7iai. 


* QUn^dmU ha7. 
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7 . 


( Indifference of people towards God and religion ). 


Tft ^ gspr i 

?< STW ^ 'kpi* ii « ii 


It is the duty of Krishna PindS to write down (exhortations), but no one cares to take the name 
of God. 


8 . 


( The neglect of religion, virtue, and honestj, these being superseded by belief in the great 
shrines of Badarinatha and KSdaranutha.) 


^ fr \ 

r% ^ ‘q^R ii ^ li 

Badarinjitha and Kedaranatha are ( supposed to be ) great shrines, but no one has any notion 
of virtuous deeds. 


9. 


lr?rr fir ^ i 

^ ^ II 

Badartiiiitha and K^ddiaudtha are two (famous) shrines, but no one knows that the Kali 
Tuga has come. 

10 . 

( The selfishness of bad people. ) 

qrrerc 4trir ^ 

ni ^1%* 5Pr 5^ ii ii 

My elder brother’s friend, the harlot, has great cleverness. She robs a man of his bouse and 
chattels, and then does not speak to him (%* e,, becomes cool and indifferent), 

11 . 

(The perversion of the times,) 

V ^3?rr i 

^?r l-^4r gRT ^f8f II II 

The cuckoo sang in the land of Kuinauu, and the husband has become a nuisance to hi« wife. 


12 . 


(The world is topsy*turvy, and there is no respect for elders.) 

^5^ cJTf^JTT ^rRrfr I 

My jolly friends, the father will be beaten by his own son when the Kali Ynga comes. 

13 

( Family diasensious.) 

»IIT sfT I 

551^ Tfe »I^ STT U II 

laud ■*"« ’^PO” the 


» mZ, a 8 AS the netraUve Terb, substantiTe, • is not. ’ 

« h"* “f iMrlts^sol^' ' * 

*“ ilSaudMAia are futures, equivalent to Hindi 4«,«^daud 
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14 . 


«TTf ^ I 

5fr ^ 5% orrRr ^vc li \v n 

Brothers and kinsmeu assault each other in every house. The wife has flown away to the 
mountain top, taking the iron pot (the only cooking-vessel of the family; with her. 


15 . 


( Ruinous extravagance in dress.) 

fir5?f§r grqnrr m ^nrr^rr ^ i 
<rcT qr u ii 


People get their coats made of English cloth, and thus they incur debts and lose their 
houses and lands. 

16 . 


(Ingratitude for what is now done with toil and expense, contrasted with the simplicity of 
former times.) 

^i^r^srnirr ^ sjcsj i 


The salt is brought all the way from the snowy hills (i. e., Tibet), and the wife is not 
grateful for the skirt given to her (by her husband, though it cost him a good deal ), 


17 . 


^ ^ 5=frRr II ii 

My countrymen, listen to the effects of the Kali Y uga. The wife is not grateful for the skirt 
given to her, 

18 . 

3Tr^r ^Rif§T wur 1 
^ 5^rfer ^ il V 11 


My jolly friends listen to the effects of the Kali Yuga, 
and clothing given to her. 


19 . 


The wife is not grateful for the food 


( Village officials neglect their duties.) 

^ 5RT 5T^ 'Tvmr I 

VN- jjsftirqr ^ II ti 


There were nine head-men for a single village. 


heeds it. 


20 . 


The village has become barren, and no ono 


srar ^ 41 ’ hV <nTrT ii 

smjTcrr rt Ii imTii ii 

There are nine head-men in each village, and no one takes care for building cowsheds. 


1* 


l* JLy^-ehh^SLydt-Tioi, 


ChhiyA^thi, It is maso. plm. of chhiyd. 
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21 . 

ai*Tr V I ' »ffsr Jinri 
»rr5 «rc snr nre ii u 

The Ganges can be crossed with the help of gourds (used as floats for crossing naii<i\y 
streams), and brothers and kinsmen assault each other in every house. 


22 . 

^ ^ ^ I 

Brothers and kinsmen assault each other in every house, and the wife has separated herself 
from her husband. 

23. 

otPt ^ II II 

Religion and virtuous acts are buried in ashes, and, for want of Jcauni and jhviigard (two 
coarse grains) the wife has flown away to the mountain top. 


24. 

^ CrOT n ii 


Krishna. Pdndfi has disclosed the effects of the Kali 
The land of Kumaun will be reduced to a skeleton. 


Yaga, and warned the jioople against thorn, 


25. 


(Exhortation to the people to become devotees.) 


?r sinr i 

fST«T jfN)- 11 II 


0 mj eountiymen, remember the name of God. Sell yonr wives and children 
giving a stamped document (and give up all desire for worldly prosperity). 


by moans 


of 


26. 


tPTl , 

ft SIR a® <rRR qffJT 11?^^ II 


O my brother’s wife, repeat the name of God for a few dnrs 
The name of God will help us in our next lives. ^ ^ ^ world). 


55rr%HTr sinfr hr sfHr i 

'fff ^ 5»T II ii 

0 my countrymen, take the name of God. Krishna P,‘.n.ia t,„ 
effects of Kali Tuga, ' ' warned yon against the 


3 ^~^^h,^h 6 oat htti, it n* Ay. 

Al^"dw^ad SI T/t ia 4-u A ‘x* 

awsaa. u is the postposition of the agent oase^wJ. 


IS WficAam^%ai^lthasani tS, 

“ KkdU - JtUXd, but hdl6 sa hciifd. 
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THE ARTIIASASTRA OF CHANAKYA (BOOKS V- XY), 

Translated hy 
E. SHAMASASTEY, B.A., 

Librarian^ Government Oi ienial Library^ Mysore,^^ 

{Continued from p, 6*5.) 

Chapter II. 

ConsideratioiLs about the troubles of the king and of his kingdom. 

( E&jarAjyayorvyasananachinta ), 

The king and his kingdom are the primary elements of the State. 

The troubles of the king may be either internal or external. Internal troubles are more 
serious than external troubles which are like the danger arising from a lurking snake. Troubles 
due to a minister are more serious than other kinds of internal troubles. Hence the king should 
keep under his own control the powers of finance and the army. 

Of divided rule and foreign rule, divided rule or rule of a country by two kings, perishes 
owing to mutual hatred, partiality and rivalry. Foreign rule which comes into existence by seizing 
the country from its king still alive, thinks that the country is not its own, impoverishes it, and 
carries off its wealth, or treats it as a commercial article ; and when the country ceases to love it, 
it retires abandoning the country. 

Which is better, a blind king, or a king erring against the science ? 

My teacher says that a blind king, a king who is not possessed of an eye in sciences, 
indiscriminate in doing works, very obstinate, and is led by others ; snob a king destroys the 
kingdom by his own mal- administration. But an erring king can be easily brought round when and 
where his mind goes astray from the procedure laid down in sciences. 

No, says Kautilya, a blind king can be made by his supporters to adhere to whatever line of 
policy he ought to. But an erring king who is bent upon doing what is against the science, brings 
about destruction to himself and his kingdom by mal-administration. 

Which is better, a diseased or a new king ? 

My teacher says that a diseased king loses his kingdom owing to the intrigue of his ministers, 
or loses his life on account of the kingdom ; but a new king pleases the people by such popular deeds 
as the observance of his own duties and the act of bestowing favours, remissions (of taxes), gifts, 
and presents upon others. 

No, says Kautilya, a diseased king continues to observe his duties as usual. But a new king 
begins to act as he pleases under the impression that the couutry, acquired by his own might, 
belongs to himself ; when pressed by combined kings (for plunder), he tolerates their oppression of 
the country. Or having no firm control over the elements of the State, he is easily removed. There 
is this difference among diseased kings : a king who is morally diseased, and a king who is suffer- 
ing from physical disease ; there is also this difference among new kings : a high-born king and a 
base-born king. 

Which is better, a weak but high-born king, or a strong but low-born king ? 

My teacher says that a people, even if interested in having a weak king, hardly allow room for 
the intrigues of a weak, but high-born person lo be their king ; but that if they desire power, they 
will easily yield themselves to the intrigues of a strong but base-born person to be their king. 


« The first 4 Books have been published in the Mysore Review 1903-19C8. 
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No, says Kautilya, a people naturally obey a liigli-borii king though he is weak, for the 
tendency of a prosperous peo[le Is to follow a high-born king. Also they render the intrigues of 
a strong but base-born person, unavailing, as the saying is, that possession of virtues makes for 
friendship. 

The destruction of crops is worse than the destruction of handfuls (of grains), since it is the 
labour that is destroyed thereby; absence of rain is worse than too much rain. 

The comparative seriousness or insignificance of any two kinds of troubles affecting the 
elements of sovereignty, in the order of enumeration of the several kinds of distress, is the cause of 
adopting offensive or defensive operations®^. 


Chapter III. 

The aggregate of the troubles of men (Purushavyasanavargah). 

Ignorance and absence of discipline are the causes of a man’s troubles. An untrained man does 
not perceive the injuries arising from vices. We are going to treat of them (vices) : — 

Vices due to anger form a triad ; and those due to desire are four-fold. Of these two, anger is 
worse, for anger proceeds against all. In a majority of cases, kings given to anger are said to have 
fallen a prey to popular fury. But kings addicted to pleasures have perished in consequence of serious 
diseases brought about by deterioration and improverishment. 

No, says BbfiradvSja, anger is the characteristic of a righteous man. It is the foundation of 
bravery ; it puts an end to despicable (persons) ; and it keeps the people under fear. Anger is 
always a necessary qualitv for the prevention of sin. But desire (accompanies) the enjoyment of 
results, reconciliation, generosity, and the act of endearing oneself to all. Possession of desire is 
always necessary for him who Is inclined to enjoy the fruits of what he has accomplished. 

No, says Kautilya, anger brings about enmity with, and troubles from, an enemy, and is always 
associated with pain. Addiction to pleasure (kdmd) occasions contempt and loss of wealth, and 
throws the addicted person into the company of thieves, gamblers, hunters, siiigi*rp, players on 
musical instruments, and other undesirable persons. Of these, enm’ty is moie serions than 
contempt, for a despised person is caught liold of by his own people and by his enemies, wh»*rcas a 
bated person is destroyed. Troubles from an enemy are more serious than loss of wealth, for loss of 
wealth causes financial troubles, whereas troubles from an enemy are injurious to life. SufTeriiig on 
acLOunt of vices is more serious than keeping company with undesirable persons, for tlie company 
of undesirable persons can be got rid of in a moment, whereas suffering from vices causes injury 
for a longtime. Hence anger is a more serious evil. 

Which is worse ? abuse of language, or of money, or oppressive punishment ? 

Visalaksha says that of abuse of language and of money, abuse of langiiago is worse ; for when 
harshly spoken to, a brave man retaliates ; and bad language, like a nail piercing the heart, excites 
anger and gives pain to the senses, 

No, says Kautilya, gift of money palliates the fury occasioned by abusive language, whereas 
abase of money causes the loss of livelihood itself. Abuse of money means gifts, exaction, loss or 
abandonment of money. 

The school of ParS^sara say that of abuse of money and oppressive punishment, abuse of money 
is worse; for good deeds and enjoyments depend upon wealth ; the world itself is bound by wealth. 
Hence its abuse is a more serious evil. 


In metre. 
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Ho, says Kautilya : in preference to a large amount of wealth, no man desires the loss of lus 
own life. Owing to oppressive punishment, one is liable to the same punishment at the hands of 
one’s enemies. 

Such is the nature of the triad of evils due to anger. 

The four-fold vices due to desire, are hunting, gambling, women and drinking. 

Pisuna says that of hunting and gambling, hunting is a worse vice ; for falling into the hands 
of robbers, enemies and elephants, getting into wild fire, fear, inability to distinguish between the 
cardinal points, hunger, thirst and loss of life are evils consequent upon hunting, whereas in 
gambling, the expert gambler wins a victory like Jayatsena and Duryodhana, 

Ho, says Kautilya: of the two parties, one has to suffer from defeat, as is well known from 
the history of Hala and Yudhishthira ; the same wealth that is won like a piece of flesh in gambling, 
causes enmity* Lack of recognition of wealth properly acquired, acquisition of ill-gotten wealth, loss 
of wealth without enjoyment, staying away from answering the calls of nature, and contracting 
diseases from not taking timely meals, are the evils of gambling, whereas in hunting, exercise, the 
disappearance of phlegm, bile, fat, and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationary and 
moving bodies, the ascertainment of the appearance of beasts when provoked, and occasional march 
(are its good characteristics.), 

Kaunapadanta says that of addiction to gambling and to women, gambling is a more serious 
evil ; for gamblers always play, even at night by lamp light, and even when the mother (of one 
of the players) is dead ; the gambler exhibits anger when spoken to in times of trouble ; whereas 
in the case of addiction to women, it is possible to hold conversation abont virtue and wealth, at 
the time of bathing, dressing, and eating. Also it is possible to make, by means of secret punish- 
ment, a woman to be so good as to secure the welfare of the king, or to get rid of her, or drive 
her out, under the plea of disease* 

Ho, says Kautilya: it is possible to divert the attention from gambling, but not so from 
women. ( The evils of the latter are) failure to see (what ought to be seen), violation of duty, the 
evil of postponing works that arc to be immediately done, incapacity to deal with politics, and 
contracting the evil of drinking, 

VatavySdhi says that of addiction to women and to drinking, addiction to women is a more 
serious evil : there are various kinds of childishness among women, as explained in the chapter on 
* The Harem^s,’ whereas in drinking, the enjoyment of sound and other objects of the senses, please- 
iag other people, honouring the followers, and relaxation from the fatigue of work (are the 
advantages). 

Ho, says Kautilya; in the case of addiction to women, the consequences are the birth of 
children, self-protection, change of wives in the harem, and absence of such consequences In the case 
of unworthy outside women. Both the above consequences follow from drinking. The auspicious 
effects of drinking are loss of money, lunacy in a sensafce man, corpselike appearance while living, 
nakedness, the loss of the knowledge of the Yedas^ loss of life, wealth, and friends, disassociatioii 
with the good, suffering from pain, and indulgence in playing on musical instruments and in 
singing at the expense of wealth. 

Of gambling and drinking, gambling causes gain or loss of the stakes to one party or other. 
Even among dumb animals, it splits them into factions and causes provocation. It is specially 
due to gambling that assemblies and royal confederacies possessing the characteristics of assemblies 
are split into factions, and are consequently destroyed. The reception of what is condemned is the 
worst of all evils since it causes incapacity to deal with politics. 


** Ohapter 20, Book I. 
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(a) The receptioa oE vhafc is condemned is (due to) desire; and anger consitts in o])j)ies-iiig 
the good ; since both these aie productive of many evils, both of them are held to be the T^oiit evils. 

(/j) Hence he '^^’ho is possessed of discretion should associate v’ith the aged, and, alter 
controlling his passons, abandon both anger and desiie which are productive of other evils and 
destructive of the very basis (of 

Chapter IV. 

The group of molestations, the group of obstructions, and the group of financial 
troubles. C Pldanavargah. stambhavargah, kobasanga vargafecha.) 

Providential calciiiii ties are fire, floods, pestilence, famine, and (the epidemic disease called) 
mnralm. 

My teacher says that of fire and floods, destruction due to fire is irremediable ; all kinds of 
troubles, excejit tlios^e due to fire, can be alleviated, and troubles due to floods can be patssed over. 

No, says Kautilya : fire destroys a village or part of a village, whereas floods carry off liuiulreds 
of vilLiges. 

My teacher says that of pestdence and famine, pestilence brings all kinds of business to a btop 
by causing obstruction to work on account of disease and death among men and owing to the 
flight of servants, whereas famine stops no work, but is productive of gold, cattle, and taxes. 

No, says Kautilya : pestilence devastates only a part (of the country) andean be roimvHed, 
whereas famine causes troubles to the whole (of the country) and occasions dearth of livelihood to 
all creatures. 

This explains the consequences of maralc%. 

My teacher says that of the loss of chief and vulgar men, the loss of vulgar men causes obstruc- 
tion to work. 

No, says Kautilya : it is possible to recruit vulgar men, since they form the majority of people; 
for the sake of vulgar men, nobles should not be allowed to peribh; one in a tliousand may or may 
not be a noble man ; he it is who is possessed of excessive courage and wisdom and is the 
refuge of vulgar people. 

My teacher says that of the troiiblo.s arising from one’s owm or one’s enemy’s Circle of States, 
those due to one’s own Circle are doubly injurious and are irremediable, whereas an inimical Circle 
of States can be fought out or kept away by the intervention of an ally or by making jjoaco. 

No, says Kautilya : troubles due to one’s own circle can be got rid of by arresting or destroy- 
ing the leaders among the subjective people ; or they may be injurious to a part of the country, where- 
as troubles due to an enemy’s Circle of States cause oppression by inflicting loss and deslruolion and 
by burning, devastation, and plunder. 

My teacher says that of the quarrels among the people and among kings, quarrel among the 
people brings about disunion and thereby enables an enemy to invade the country, whereas quarrel 
among kings is productive of double pay and wages and of remission of taxes to the people. 

No, says Kautilya : it is possible to end the quarrel among the people by arresting the leaders* 
or by removing the cause of quarrel ; and people quarrelling among themselves vie with each other 
and thereby help the country, whereas quarrel among kings causes trouble and destruction to the 
people and requires double the energy for its settlement. 

My teacher says that of a sportive king and a sportive country, a sportive country is alw’ays 
ruinous to the results of work, whereas a sportive king is beneficial to artisans, carpenters, musi- 
cians, buffoons, and traders. 


a and b are In sloha xnetrB. 
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'No, says Kaufcilya : a sportive country, taking to sports for relaxation from labour, causes only 
a trifling loss; and after enjoyment, itresum.es work, wliereas a sportive king causes oppression by 
showing indulgence to bis courtiers, by seizing and begging, and by obstructing work in the manu- 
factories. 

My teacher says that of a favourite wife and a prince, the prince causes oppression by showing 
indulgence to his followers, by seizing and begging, and by obstructing the work in manufactories 
whereas the favourite wife is addicted to her amorous sports. 

No, says Kautilya : it is possible to prevent through the minister and the priest, the oppression 
caused by the prince, but not the oppression caused by the favourite wife, since she is usually 
stubborn and keeps company with wicked persons. 

My teacher says that of the troubles due to a corporation of people and to a leader (a chief), the 
corpoiation of peojole cannot be put down since it consists of a number of men and causes oppres- 
sion by theft and violence, whereas a leader causes troubles by obstruction to, and destruction 
work. 

No, says Kautilya : it is very easy to get rid of (the troubles from) a corporation, since it has 
to rise or fall with the hing ; or it can be put down by arresting its leader or a part of the corpor- 
ation itself, whereas a leader backed up with support, causes oppression by injuring the life and 
property of others. 

My teacher says that of the chamberlain and the collector of revenue, the chamberlain causes 
oppression by spoiling works and by inflicting fines, whereas the collector of revenue makes use of 
the ascertained revenue in the dapartment over which he presides. 

No, says Kautilya : the chamberlain takes to himself what is presented by others to be entered 
into the treasury, whereas the collector makes his own revenue first and then the Idng^e ; or he 
destroys the king’s revenue and proceeds as he pleases to seize the property of others. 

My teacher says that of the superintendent of the boundary and a trader, the superintendent 
of the boundary destroys trafido by allowing thieves and taking taxes more than he ought to whereas 
a trader renders the country prosperous by a favourable barter of commercial articles. 

No, says Kautilya : the superintendent of the boundary increases commercial traffic by welcoming 
the arrival of merchandise, whereas traders unite in causing rise and fall in the value of articles, 
and live by making profits cent, per cent, in Farias or Kumbhas (measures of grain). 

Which is more desirable, land occupied by a high-born person or laud reserved for grazing 
a flock of cattle ? 

My teacher says that the land occupied by a high-born person is very productive ; and it supplies 
men to the army ; hence it does not deserve to be confiscated lest the owner might cause troubles, 
whereas the land occupied for grazing a flock of cattle is cultivable and deserves therefore to be 
freed, for cultivable land is preferred to pasture land. 

No, says Kautilya ; though immensely useful, the land occupied by a high-born person deseiwes 
to be freed, lest he might cause troubles (otherwise), whereas the land held for grazing a flock of 
cattle is productive of money and beasts, and does not therefore deserve to be confiscated unless 
cultivation of crops is impeded thereby. 

My teacher says that of robbers and wild tribes, robbers are ever bent on carrying off women 
at night, make assaults on persons, and take away hundreds and thousands of panas, whereas 
wild tribes, living under a leader and moving in the neighbouring forests can be seen here and there 
oausiug destruction only to a part. 
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INTo, saya Kaufcilya : robbers carry o£f the property of the careless and can be put down as they 
are easily recognized and canght hold ot, whereas wild tribes have their own strongholds, being 
numerous and brave, ready to fight in broad daylight, and seizing and destroying countries like 
kings. 

Of the forests of boasts and of elephants,— beasts are numerous and productive of plenty of 
flesh and skins ; they arrest the growth of grass and are easily controlled, whereas elephants are of 
the reverse nature and are seen to be destriictivo of countries oven when they aie captured and 
tamed. 

Of benefits derived from one’s own or a foreign country, benefits derived from one’s own 
country consist of grains, cattle, gold, and raw products and are useful for the maintenance of the 
people ill calamities, whereas benefits derived from a foreign country are of the reverse nature. 

Such is the group of molestations. 

Obstruction to movements caused by a chief is internal obstruction ; and obstruction to raovo- 
ments caused by au enemy or a wild tribe is external obstruction. 

Such is the group of obstructions. 

Financial troubles due to the two kinds of obstruction and to the molestations described above 
are stagnation of financial position, loss of wealth due to the allowance of remission of taxes in 
favour of leaders, scattered revenue, false account of revenue collected, and revenue left lu ihc 
custody of a neighbouring king or of a w.ld tiibe. 

Thus the group of financial troubles. 

- In the interests of the prosperity of the country, ono should attempt to avoid the cause of 
troubles, remedy them when they happen, and avert obstructions and financial troubles 

Chapter V. 

The group of troubles of the army, and the group of troubles of a 
• friend. ( Balavyasanavargah MitravyasanavargaScha). 

The troubles of the army are : — That which is disrespected ; that which is mortified ; that which 
is not paid for j that which is diseased ; that which has freshly arrived ; that which has made a 
long journey ^ that which is tired ; that which has sustained loss ; that which has been repelled ; 
that of which the front portion is destroyed ; that which is suffering from iiiclomoucy of weather ; 
that which has found itself in an unsuitable ground ; that which is displeased from disappointment; 
that which has run away ; that, of which the men are fond of their wives ; that which contaiiH 
traitors ; that of which the prime portion is provoked ; that which has dissensions ; that which has 
come from a foreign state ; that which has served in many states ; that which is specially trained to 
a particular kind of manoeuvre and encampment ; that which is trained to a particular movement 
in a particular place ; that which is obstructed ; that which is surrounded ; that which has its supply 
of grains cut off ; that which has its men and stores cut off ; that which is kept in one’s own 
country ; that which is under the protection of an ally ; that which contains inimical persons ; that 
which is afraid of an enemy in the rear ; that which has lost its communication ; that which has lost 
its commander ; that which has lost its leader ; and that which is blind (i. e., untrained). 

Of the disrespected and the mortified among these, that which is disrespected may bo taken 
to fight after being honoured, but not that which is suffering from its own mortification. 

Of unpaid and diseased armies, the unpaid may be taken to fight after making full payment 
but not the diseased, which is unfit for work. 

Of freshly arrived and long-travelled armies, that which has freshly arrived may be taken to 
fight after it has taken its position without mingling with any other new army, but not that which 
is tired from its long journey. 

In sloha metre. 
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Of tired and reduced armies, tlie army that is tired may be taken to fight after it has refreshed 
itself from bathing, eating, and sleeping, bnt not the reduced army, i, e., the army, the leaders of 
which haye been killed. 

Of armies which have either been repelled or have their front destroyed, tliat which has been 
repelled may be taken to fight together with fresh men attached to it, but not the army which has 
lost many of its brave men in its frontal attack. 

Of armies, either suffering from inclemency of weather or driven to an unsuitable ground, that 
which is suffering from inclemency of weather may be taken to fight after providing it with weapons 
and dress appropriate for the season, but not the array on an unfavourable ground obstructing its 
movements. 

Of disappointed and renegade armies, that which is disappointed may be taken to fight after 
satisfying it bnt not the army which has (once) ran away. 

Of soldiers who are either fond of their wives or are under an enemy, those who are fond of 
their wives may be taken to fight after separating them from their wives, but not those who are 
under an enemy, and are, therefore, like internal enemies. 

Of provoked and disunited armies, that, of which a part is provoked may be taken to fight 
after pacifying it by conciliation and other strategic means but not the disunited army, the members 
of which are estranged from each other. 

Of armies which have left service either in one state or in many states, that, whoso resignation 
of service in a foreign state is not due to instigation or conspiracy may be taken to fight under the 
leadership oP spies and friends, hue not the army which has resigned its service in many states and 
is, therefore, dangerous. 

Of armies which are trained either to a particular kind of manoeuvre and encampment or to a 
particular movement in a particular place, that which is taught a special kind of manoeuvre and 
encampment may be taken to fight, but not the army whose way of making encampments and 
marches is only suited for a particular place. 

Of obstructed and surrounded armies, that which is prevented from its movements in one 
direction may be taken to fight against the obstructor in another direction, but not the army whose 
movements are obstructed on all sides. 

Of troops whose supply of grain is cut off or whose supply of men and stores is cut off, that 
which has lost its supply of grain may be taken to fight after providing it with grain brought 
from another quarter or after supplying to it moveable and immoveable food-stuffs (animal and 
vegetable food-stuffs), but not the army to which men and provisions cannot be supplied. 

Of armies kept in one's own country or under the protection of an ally, that which is kept in 
one's own country can poss'bly be disbanded in time of danger, but not the army under the 
protection of an ally, as it is far removed in place and time. 

Of armies either filled with traitors, or frightened by an enemy in the rear, that which is full of 
traitors may be taken to fight apart under the leadership of a trusted commander, bnt not the 
army which is afraid of an attack from the rear. 

Of armies without commuulcation or without leaders, that which has lost its communication 
with the base of operations may be taken to fight after restoring the communication and placing it 
under the protection of citizens and country people, but not the army which is without a leader, 
such as the king or any other persons. 

Of troops which have lost their leader or which are not trained, those that have lost their 
leader may be taken to fight under the leadership of a different person but not the troops which 
are not trained. 
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(a) EemoYal of Tices and troubles, recruitment (of new men), keeping away from places of an 
enemy’s ambush, and harmony among the officers of the army, are the means of protecting the 
army from troubles. 

(d) He (the king) should ever carefully guard his army from the troubles caused by im 
enemy, and should ever be ready to strike his enemy’s army when the latter is under troubles. 

(tf) Whatever he may come to know as the source of trouble to his people, be should quickly 
and carefully apply antidotes against that cause. 

(d) A friend who, by himself, or in combiaatlon with others or under the infUuence of another 
king, has marched against his own ally, a friend who is abandoned owing to inability to retain his 
friendship, or owing to greediness or indifference ; 

(e a friend who is bought by another and who has w-ithdrawn himself from fighting ; ts 
friend who following the policy of making peace with one and marching against another, has 
contracted friendship with one, who is going to march either singly or in combination with otliers 
against an ally ; 

(a) a friend who is not relieved from his troubles ow'ing to ferar, contempt, or indifference ; a 
friend who is surrounded in his own place or who has run away owing to fear } 

(A) a friend who is displeased owing to his having to pay much, or owing to his not having 
received his due, or owing to his dissatisfaction even after the receipt of his due ; 

(i) a friend who has voluntarily paid much or who is made by another to pay much ( to liiy* 
ally); a friend who is kept under pressure, or who, having broken the bond of friendship, sought 
friendship with another ; 

(y) a friend who is neglected owing to inability to retain his friendship ; and a friend who iias 

become an enemy in spite of his ally’s entreaties to the contrary ; -such friends arc hardly 

acquired; and if acquired at all, they turn away. 

(fc) A friend who has realised the responsibilities of friendship, or wlio is honourable ; or 
whose disappointment is due to want of information, or who, tho-ugh e.^cited, is unequal (to the 
task), or who is made to turn back owing to fear from another ; 

CO 0^ is frightened at the destruction of another friend, or who is apprehensive of danger 
from the combination of enemies, or who is made by traitors to give up his friendship, — it is 
possible to acquire such a friend; and if acquired, he keeps up his friendship. 

(m) Hence one should not give rise to those causes which are destructive of friendship ; and 
when they arise, one should get rid of them by adopting such friendly attitude as can remove those 
causes,®® 

Book IX. 

The work of an invader. (AbhiyAsyat karma). 

Cliapter I. 

The knowledge of power, place, time, strength, and weakness ; 
the time of invasion. (Saktidefeakaiabaiahalajhanam ; YatrakaifiScha.) 

The conqueror should know the comparative strength and weakness of himself and of hia 
enemy; and having ascertained the power, place, time, the time of marching and of reciuitiug the 
army, the consequences, the loss of men and money, and profits and danger, he should march with 
his full force ; otherwise he should keep quiet. 


a to m are in HcJta metre. 
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My teacher says that o£ enthusiasm and power, enthusiasm is better : a king, himself energetic^ 
brave, strong, free from disease, skilful in wielding weapons, is able with his army as a secondary 
power to subdue a poweriul king ; his army, though small, will, when led by him, be capable o£ 
turning out any work. Eufc a king who has no enthusiasm in himself, will perish though he is 
powerful and possessed of a strong army. 

No, says Kautilya : he who is possessed of power over-reaches, by the sheer force of his power, 
another who is merely enthusiastic. Having acquired, captured, or bought another enthusiastic king 
as well as brave soldiers, he can make his enthusiastic army of horses, elephants, chariots, and 
others to move anywhere without obstruction. Powerful kings, whether women, young men, lame, 
or blind, conquered the earth by winning over or purchasing the aid of enthusiastic persons. 

My teacher says that of power (money and army) and skill in intrigue, power is better ; for a 
king, though possessed of skill for intrigue, (mantrasahti'), becomes a man of barren mind if he has 
no power; for the work of intrigue is well defined. He who has no power loses his kingdom as 
sprouts of seeds iu drought vomit their sap. 

No, says Kautilya : skill for intrigue is better ; he who has the eye of knowledge and is 
acquainted with the science of polity can with little effort make use of his skill for intrigue and can 
succeed by means of conciliation and other strategic means and by spies and chemical appliances in 
over-reaching even those kings who are possessed of enthusiasm and power. Thus of the three 
acquirements, m., enthusiasm, power, and skill for intrigue, he who possesses more of the 
quahty mentioned later than the one mentioned first in the order of enumeration will be successful 
in over-reaching others. 

Country (space) means the earth 5 in it the thousand ynjanas of the northern portion of the 
country that stretches between the Himalayas and the ocean form the dominion of no insignificant 
emperor ; in it there are such varieties of land, as forests, villages, waterfalls, level plains, and uneven 
grounds. In such lands, he should undertake such works as he considers to be conducive to his 
power and prosperity. That part of the country, in which his army finds a convenient place for its 
manoeuvre and which proves unfavourable to his enemy, is the best ; that part of the country which 
is of the reverse nature, is the worst ; and that which partakes of both the characteristics, is a 
country of middling quality. 

Time consists of cold, hot, and rainy periods. The divisions of time are : the night, the day, 
the fortnight, the month, the season, solstices, the year, and the Yuga (cycle of 5 years). In these 
divisions of time he should undertake such works as are conducive to the growth of his power and 
prosperity. That time which is congenial for the manoeuvre of his army, but which is of the reverse 
nature for his enemy is the best ; that which is of the reverse nature is the worst ; and that which 
possesses both the characteristics is of middling quality. 

My teacher says that of strength, place, and time, strength is the best; for a man who is 
possessed of strength can overcome the difiSculties due either to the unevenness of the ground or to 
the cold, hot, or rainy periods of time. Some say that place is the best for the reason that a dogi 
seated in a convenient place, can drag a crocodile and that a crocodile in low ground can drag a 
dog. Others say that time is the best for the reason that daring the day-time the crow kills the owl 
and that at night the owl the crow. 

No, says Kautilya: of strength, place, and time, each is helpful to the other ; whoever is possess- 
ed of these three things should, after having placed one-third or one-fonrth of his army to protect 
bis base of operations against his rear-enemy and wild tribes in his vicinity and after having taken 
with him as much army and treasure as is sufficient to accomplish his work, march during the 
month of Mdrgasirsha (December) against his enemy whose collection of food-stuffs is old and 
insipid and who has not only not gathered fresh food-staffs, but also not repaired his fortifications, 
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in order to destroy tlie enemy's rainy crops and autamnal handfuls (mushfi). He should inarch 
during the mouth of Chaitra (March), if he means to destroy the enemy's autumnal crops and 
vernal handfuls. He should march during the month of Jyeshtha (May- June) against one whose 
storage of fodder, firewood and water has diminished and who has not repaired his foitifications, if 
lie means to destroy the enemy's vernal crops and handfuls of the rainy scasou. Or lie may march 
during the dewy season against a country which is of hot climate and in which fodder and water are 
obtained in little quantities. Or he may march during the summer against a country in winch the 
sun is enshrouded by mist and which is full of deep valleys and thickets of tieea and grass, or he 
may march during the rains against a country which is suitable for the manoeuvre of Ins own army 
and which is of the reverse nature for his enemy’s army. He has to undertake a long march 
between the months of Mdrga^rsha (December) and Taidha (January), a march of mean length 
between March and April, and a short march between May and June ; and one, afllictod wdth 
troubles, should keep quiet.®^ 

Marching against an enemy under troubles has been explained in connection with “ March 
after declaring war^s^ 

My teacher says that one should almost invaiiably march against an enemy in troubles. 

But Kautilya says : that when one’s resources are sufficient, one should march, since the troubles 
of an enemy cannot be properly recognised ; or whenever one finds it possible to reduce or destroy 
an enemy by marching against him, then one may undertake a march. 

When the weather is free from heat, one should march with an army mostly composed of 
elephants. Elephants with profuse sweat in hot weather are attacked by leprosy; and W'lion they 
have no water for bathing and drinking, they lose their quickness and become obstinate. Ilenco 
against a country containing plenty of water and during the rainy season, one should march with an 
army mostly composed of elephants. Against a country of the reverse description, i, e,, wliich has 
little lain and muddy water, one should march with an army mostly composed of asses, camels, and 
horses. 

Against a desert, one should march during the rainy season with all the four constituents 
of the army (elephants, horses, chariots, and men ). One should prepare a programme of short 
and long distances to be marched in accordance with the nature of the ground to he traversed, 
even ground, uneven ground, valleys, and plains. 

When the work to be accomplished is small, march against all kinds of enemies slionld be of 
a short duration ; and when it is great, it should also be of long duration ; during the rains, 
encampment should be made abroad®®. 

Chapter II. 

The time of recruiting the army; the form of ec[uipment ; and the work of 
arraying a rival force. ( Balopadanakaiah, Sannfthagu^fth, 
pratihalakarma cha). 

The time of recruiting troops, such as hereditary troops (mazela), hired troops, corporation of 
soldiers (sren^), troops belonging to a friend or to an enemy, and wild tribes. 

When he (a king) thinks that his hereditary army is more than he requires for tlie defence of 
his own possessions ; or when he thinks that as his hereditary army consists of more men than he 
requires, some of them may be disaffected ; or when he thinks that his enemy has a strong hereditary 
army famous for its attachment, and is, therefore, to he fought out with much skill on his part ; or 
when he thinks that though the roads are good and the weather favourable, it is still the hereditary 
army that can endure wear and tear ; or when he thinks that though they are famous for their 
attachment, hired soldiers and other kinds of troops cannot be relied upon lest they might lend their 
ears to the intrigues of the enemy to be invaded ; or when he thinks that other kinds of force 
are wanting in strength, then is the time for taking the hereditary army. 

The text here is Unity. w gee Chapter 4., Book VII, ~ In iloha metre, 
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When he thinks that the army he has hired is greater than his hereditary army ; that his 
enemy’s hereditary army is small and disaffected, while the army his enemy has hired is 
insigniGcant «and weak ; that actual fight is less than treacherous fight ; that the place to be 
traversed and the time required do not entail much loss ; that his own army is little given to 
stupor, is beyond the fear of intrigue, and is reliable; or that little is the enemy’s power which 
he has to put down, then is the time for leading the hired army. 

When he thinks that the immense corporation of soldiers he possesses can be trusted both 
to defend his country and to march against his enemy ; that he has to be absent only for a 
short time; or that his enemy’s army consists mostly of soldiers of corporations, and conse- 
quently the enemy is desirous of carrying on treacherous fight rather than an actual war, then 
is the time for the enlistment of corporations of soldiers (ivent). 

When he thinks that the strong help he has in his friend can be made use of both in his 
own country and in his marches ; that he has to be absent only for a short time, and actual 
fight is more than treacherous fight ; that having made his friend’s army to occupy wild 
tracts, cities, or plains and to fight with the enemy’s ally, he, himself, would lead his own army 
to fight with the enemy’s army ; that his work can be accomplished by his friend as well ; that 
his success depends on his friend ; that he has a friend near and deserving of obligation ; or 
that be has to utilize the excessive force of his friend, then is the time for the enlistment of a 
friend’s army. 

When he thinks that he will have to make his strong enemy to fight against another 
enemy on account of a city, a plain, or a wild tract of land and that in that fight he will 
achieve one or the other of his objects, just like an ontcaste person in the fight between a dog and 
a pig ; that through the battle, he will have the mischievous power of his enemy’s allies or o£ 
wild tribes destroyed ; that he will have to make his immediate and powerful enemy to march 
elsewhere and thus get rid of internal rebellion which his enemy might have occasioned ; and 
that the time of battle between enemies or between inferior kings has arrived, then is the time 
for the exercise of an enemy’s forces. 

This explains the time for the engagement of wild tribes. 

When he thinks that the army of wild tribes is living by the same road (that his enemy 
has to traverse ; that the road is unfavourable for the march of his enemy’s army ; that his 
enemy’s army consists mostly of wild tribes ; that just as a wood-apple (hilva) is broken by 
means of another wood-apple, the small army of his enemy is to be destroyed, then is the time 
for engaging the army of wild tribes. 

That army which is vast and is composed of various kinds of men and is so enthusiastic as 
to rise even without provision and wages for plunder when told op untold; that which is 
capable of applying its own remedies against unfavourable rains ; that which can be disbanded 
and which is invincible for enemies ; and that, of which all the men are of the sane countxy, 
same caste, and same training, is (to be considered as) a compact body of vast power. 

Such are the periods of time for recruiting the army. 

Of these armies, one has to pay the army of wild tribes either with raw produce or with 
allowance for plunder. 
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When the time for the march of one’s enemy’s army has approached, one has to obstruct 
the enemy or send him far away, or make his movements fruitless, or, by false promise, cause 
him to delay the march, and then deceive him after the time for his march has passed 
away. One should ever be vigilant to increase one’s own resources and frustrate the attempts 
of one’s enemy to gain in strength. 

Of these armies, that which is mentioned first is better than the one subsequently 
mentioned in the order of enumeration. 

Hereditary army is better than hired army in as much as the former has its existence 
dependent on that of its master, and is constantly drilled. 

That kind of hired army which is ever near, ready to rise quickly, and obedient, is better 
than a corporation of soldiers. 

That corporation of soldiers which is native, which has the same end in view (as the king), 
and which is actuated with similar feelings of rivalry, anger, and expectation of success and 
gam, is better than the army of a friend. Even that corporation of soldiers which is further 
removed in place and time is, in virtue of its having the same end in view better than the 
army of a friend. 

The army of an enemy under the leadership of an Arya is better than the army of wild 
tribes. Both of them ( the army of an enemy and of wild tribes) are anxious for- plunder. In 
the absence of plunder and under troubles, they prove as dangerous as a Iniking snake. 

My teacher says that of the armies composed of Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, or 
Budras, that which is mentioned first is, on account of bravery, better to bo enlisted than tJio 
oue subsequently mentioned in the order of enumeration. 

No, says Kaubilya: the enemy may win over to himself the army of Brahmans by means 
of prostration. Hence the army of Kshattriyas trained in art of wielding weapons is better ; 
or the army of Yaisiyas or Sudras having great numerical strength (is better). 

Hence one should recruit one’s army, reflecting that *‘such is the army of my enemy ; and 
this is my army to oppose it.” 

The army which possesses elephants, machines, SaJcaiagarbha (?), Kunfa fa wooden rod), 
jtrdsa, (a weapon, 24 inches long, with two handles), Kharvafalca (?), bamboo sticks, and iron 
sticks is the army to oppose an army of elephants. 

The same possessed of stones, clubs, armour, hooks, and spears in plenty is the army to oppose 
an army of chariots. 

The same is the army to oppose cavalry. 

Men, clad in armour, can oppose elephants. 

Horses can oppose men, clad in armour. 

Men, clad in annonr, chariots, men possessing defensive weapons, and infantry, can oppose an 
army consisting of all the four constituents (elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry). 

Thus considering the strength of the constituents of one’s own quadripartite army, one sliouia 
recruit men to it so as to oppose an enemy’s army successfully®®. 
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Chapter III, 

Conaideration of annoyanee in the rear ; and remedies against internal and external 
troubles (Pa&ohatkopachinta ; bahyabhyantaraprakyitikopapratikara&cha). 

Of the two things, slight annoyance in the rear, and considerable profit in the front, slight 
annoyance in the rear is more serious ; for traitors, enemies, and wild tribes augment on all sides the 
slight annoyance which one may have in the rear. The members of one’s own state may be provoked 
about the acquisition of considerable profit in the front. 

When one under the protection of another has come to such a condition 2 ^., slight annoyance 
in the rear and considerable profit in the front), then one should endeavour so as to cause to the rear 
enemy the loss and impoverishment of his servants and friends ; and in order to fetch the profit in 
the front, one should also employ the commander of the army or the heir-apparent to lead the army. 

Or the king himself may go in person to receive the profit in the front, if he is able to ward off 
the annoyance in the rear. If he is apprehensive of internal troubles, he may take with him the 
suspected leaders. If he is apprehensive of esterna.1 troubles, he should march after keeping inside 
his capital as hostages thiO sons and wives of suspected enemies and after having split into a number 
of divisions the troops of the officer in charge of waste lands {slnyapdla) and having placed those 
divisions under the command of several chiefs, or he may abandon liis march, for it has been 
already stated that internal troubles are more serious than external troubles. 

The provocation of any one of the minister, the priest, the commander-in-chief, and the heir- 
apparent is what is termed internal trouble. The king should get rid of such an internal enemy 
either by giving up his own fault or by pointing out the danger arising from an external enemy. 
^Vhen the priest is guilty of the gravest treason, relief should be found either by confining him or 
by banishing him ; when the heir-apparent is so, confinement or death (nigt^aha), provided that there 
is another son of good character. From these, the case of the minister and tho commander-in-ebief 
is explained. 

When a son, or a brother, or any other person of the royal family attempts to seize tho kingdom* 
he should be won over by holding out hopes when this is not possible, he shoulfl be conciliated by 
allowing him to enjoy what he has already seized, or by making an agreement with him, or by means 
of intrigue through an enemy, or by securing to him land from an enemy, or any other person of 
iiiimioal character. Or he may be sent out on a mission with an inimical force to receive the only 
punishment he deserves ; or a conspiracy may be made with a frontier king or wild tribes whoso 
displeasure he has incurred ; or the same policy that is employed in securing®! an imprisoned prince 
or in seizing®^ an enemy’s villages may be resorted to. 

The provocation of ministers other than the prime minister is what is called the internal minis- 
terial troable.®^ Even in this case, necessary strategic means should be employed. 

The provocation of the chief of a dis-trict (rdsJitramu'kJiya)^ the officer in charge of the 
boundary, the chief of wild tribes, and a conquered king is what is termed external trouble. This 
should be overcome by setting one against the other. Whoever among these has strongly fortified 
himself should be caught hold of through the agency of a frontier king, or the chief of wnld tribes* 
or a scion of his family, or an imprisoned prince ; or he may be captured through the agency of a 
friend, so that ho may not combine with an enemy ; or a spy may prevent him from combining with 
an enemy by saying : “ This enemy makes a cat’s paw of you and causes you to fall upon your own 
lord ; when his aim is realised, he makes you to lead an army against enemies or wild tribes, or to 
sojourn in a troublesome place ; or he causes you to reside at a frontier station far from the 
company of your sons and wife. When you have lost all your strength, he soils you to your own 
lord ; or having made peace with you, he will please your own lord. Hence it is advisable for you 
to go to the best friend of your lord.” When he agrees to the proposal, he is to be honoured ; but 
.when he refuses to listen, he is to be told, “ I am specially sent to separate you from the enemy.” 


61 Seo Chapter 18, Booh I. 


62 Chapter 1, Book XI7. 


63 The text is a little faulty here. 
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The spy should however appoint some persons to murder him ; or he may be killed by some con- 
cealed persons ; or some persons pretending to be brave soldiers may be made to accompany him 
and may be told by a spy (to murder him). Thus the end of troubles. One should cause such 
troubles to one’s enemy and ward off those of one’s own. 

In the case of a person who is capable of causing or alleviating troubles, intngiie should be 
made use of ; and in the case of a ptsison who is of reliable character, able to undertake woiks, and 
to favour his ally in his success, and to aEord protection against calamities, counter intrigue 
(praiijdpa) should be made use of (to keep his friendship secure). It should also be considered 
whether the person is of good disposition or of obstinate temper (satha). 

The intrigue carried on by a foreigner of obstinate temper with local persons is of the following 
If after killing his own master, he comes to me, then I will secure these two objects, the 
destruction of my enemy and the acquisition of the enemy’s lands ; or else my enemy kills liim, 
with the consequence that the partisans of the relations killed, and other persons who are equally 
guilty and are therefore apprehensive of similar punishment to themselves will perturb iiiy enemy’s 
peace when my enemy has no friends to count ; or when my enemy fails to suspect any other 
person who is equally guilty, I shall be able to cause the death of this or that officer under my 
enemy’s own command.” 

The intrigue carried on by a local person of obstinate temper with a foreigner is of the follow- 
ing Form ** I shall either plunder the treasury of this king or destroy his army ; I shall murder 
my master by employing this man ; if my master consents, I shall cause him to marcli against an 
external enemy or a wild tribe ; let his circle of states be brought to confusion, let liim incur enmity 
■with them ; then it is easy to keep him under my power, and conciliate him ; or I myself shall seize 
the kingdom ; or having bound him in chains, I shall obtain both my master’s land and outside 
land ; or having caused the enemy (of ray master) to march out, I shall cause the eiioniy to be 
murdered in good faith ; oi I shall seize the enemy’s capital when it is empty (of soldiers). 

When a person of good disposition makes a conspiracy for the purpose of acquiring what is to 
be enjoyed by both, then an agreement should be made with him. But when a jerson of ohstinale 
tenaper so conspires, he should be allowed to have his own way and then deceived. Thus the foiin 
of policy to be adopted shoald be considered. 

Enemies fr« m enemies, subjects from subjects, subjects from enemies, and enemies from 
subjects should ever be guarded ; and both from bis subjects and enemies, a learned man should 
ever guard his own person®^, 

{To be continued,} 


NOTES AND 

EAELY USE OE TOBACCO IN IlSDIA. 

With reference to Mr, Ganapati Hay’s note 
(ante, p. 176), I beg to ask him ; — 

(1) To be good enough to state the evidence 
for the use of the Sanskrit Word 
(tdmraMia), ‘at a very early- 
period, long before the reign of Akbar.» 

If he can prove such use, is it quite 
certain that the word meant * tobacco ’P 
The word looks like a Sanskritized 
rendering of the vernacular tamhdku 
etc., which is always assumed to 
represent an American word. 


QUERIES. 

(2) At what depth and exactly in what cir- 
cumetances were the S&rn&th ‘ bubble- 
bubbles’ found ? Everybody knows 
that excavations at ancient sites produce 
objects of all periods, and no inference 
canbe drawn from finds of small objects, 
unless the exact particulars of their 
discovery are recorded accurately. 

The subject is of interest sufficient to justify 
careful enquiry. There is no doubt that to 
Akbar himself the herb tobacco was an absolute 
novelty. The story of its introduction to him is 
told in von Noer’s book* 

Yincent a. Smith. 

lei September, 1909. 


6* In SilcTfa metre. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

BY J. P. FLEET, I.O.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., O.I.E. 

The places mentioned in the Far^ plates of A. D. 456 or 457. 

fTlHE record on the PardI plates was brought to notice and edited, but without a lithograph, 
by Pandit Bhagwaiilal Indraji, in the Jonr^ Bn, Br, R, As. Soc., Vol. XVI, p. 346 J$, It 
is now being re-edited by Professor Hultzsch, with a facsimile, in the Epigraphia Indioa. The 
plates were found in 1884, in digging a tank at Pardi, the head-quarters town of the 
Pardi subdivision of the Surat District in Gnjamt, Bombay. 

The charter contained on these plates was issued by the Traikutaka Maharaja Dahrasena 
from his “ victorious camp ” located at Amraka. It conveyed to a Brahman named 
Nannasvamin, a resident of Kapura, a village named Kaniyas^Tac^akasarika, ** the smaller or 
younger (later) Tadakasarika, ” situated in a territorial division known as the Antarmap.4ali 
yishaya. It is dated on Vaisakha sukla 13, the year 207. The year is the year 207 of the 
so-called Kalachuri or Ohedi era of A. D. 249 : and the date falls in 456 A, D. if the year is 
taken as current ; in 457 A. D. if it is taken as expired. 

I identify Kapura with a fairly large village on or near the southern bank of the River 
Mindhola, also called ‘ Madao,’ the ancient Mandakini and Madavi,^ three miles south-south- 
west from Vyara, the head-quarters town of the Vyara sub-division of the Baroda State : the 
place is shown as * Kapura’ in the Indian Atlas quarter-sheet No. 23, S. B. (1888), in 
lat. 21° 4', long. 73® 25', and in the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No. 34 (1882) of Gujarat. 
And, bearing in mind the great and sometimes apparently irregular changes which many place- 
names in Gujarat have undergone, as is illustrated in some of my previous Notes of this series, 
we have no difficulty in identifying Kaniyas-Ta^akasarika with the ‘ Tarsari,’ * Tarsdri,* of 
the maps, fifteen miles almost due west from ^ Kapura, ’ and about half-way between the 
Mindhola and the Purna : there is another * Tarsari,’ * Tarsari,^ apparently a larger village, ten 
miles south-west-by-west from it, on the south bank of the Purna ; and the existence of this 
latter village may account for the village which was granted being known as “ the smaller or 
younger (later) Tadakasarika. 1 take the appellation Antarma^^ali vislxaya as meaning 
the district of the territory between ” the Mi^^ola on the north and the Pur^a on the 
south. From the mention of the Kapura ahara in the inscription dealt with in my next Note, 
we learn that Kapura was the chief town of, and gave its name to, a subdivision of the 
Antarmandali vishaya. 

The place Ajnraka, at which Dahrasena was encamped when he made the grant, may 
possibly be the * Ambachh, * ‘ Ambachh, ’ of the maps, about two miles towards the 
south-west from ‘ Kapura. ’ But it would not necessarily be anywhere near the other places 
mentioned in the record. 

The places mentioned in the Nasik inscription of A. D. 120. 

An inscription in Gave No. 10 on the so-called Paioiduleaa Hill, about five miles 
south-west of Nasik, has been edited by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji in the Bomhay Gazetteer^ 
Vol. XVI, p. 573, by Professor Bcibler in Arohml. Surv. West. Ind.y Vol. IV, p. 102, No. 9, 
and by M. Senart in the Epi, Vol. VIII, p. 82, No. 12* It registers the fact that in the 
year 42, in the month Vaisakha, Dinikapntra-Ushavadata, son-in-law of the king bhe 
Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapana, presented the cave to the community of monks from all the 
four quarters. The year is the year 42 (expired) of the so-called Saka era of A. D. 78 : and the 
given month falls in A. B. 120. Amongst the endowments of the cave, the record mentions 


1 See M. Ant,, VoL XXXI (1902), p. 254 f. 
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a sum of 8,000 Mh&panas invested in oocoannt-trees at a village named Chikhalapadra in 
a territorial division known as the Kapura ahara:2 and, at the rate of 1000 Icahapanaa for 
from 200 to 300 oocoannt-trees, indicated in another of the Niisik inscriptions, 3 this endowment 
represents a plantation of from IGOO to 2400 trees, a fairly large one. 

Now, there are no such names as Kapara and Ohikhalapadra anywhei’e in the Nasik 
District /and I may add that any such name as Kapura is not found anywhere except in the 
cases of the ‘ Kapura ’ mentioned above in my Note on the Pardi plates, and of a ‘ Kapurai ^ 
also in Baroda, and a ‘ Kapuria ’ in the Broach District. Also, it does not appear that the 
Nasik District is adapted to the cultivation of the cocoannt-tree to any appreciable extent. On 
the other hand, the name Ohikhalapadra is of common enough occurrence, in various corrupt- 
ed forms, in Gujarat, where the cocoanut-tree is largely cultivated. In these circumstances, I 
identify the Kapura which gave its name to the Kapura ahara of the Nasik inscription with 

* Kapura ’ in the Vyara subdivision of the Baroda State, the exact position of which is given 
on page 97 above. And we find ChikBalapadra in the ‘ Ohikhalda » of the maps, on the 
south bank of the Miudhola, two and a half miles east-north-east from ‘Kapura’: 1 have 
mentioned above that many place-names in Gujarat have undergone great and sometimes 
apparently irregular changes ; and we have a case which is closely analogous to the present 
one in the modern ‘ Wardla,’ = the ancient Vatapadraka.^ 

This identification locates the plantation of coooanut-trees about eighty miles north-north- 
west-half-north from the cave where the community of monks, to which it was granted, had its 
head-quarters. And the monks must of course have visited the property from time to time, to 
check the cultivation of it and collect the revenue. But no difficulty need be felt on that 
account. In the first place, the monks were always wandering about the country, except 
when they were in retreat during the rains. And secondly, there would be good access through 
a variety of ghauts from the Panduleua Hill to Peint (Peth), and thence to the open country 
of Gujarat, along the route now followed by the road from Peint to Pardi, as far as a point 
about forty-five miles south-south-west from ‘ Kapura,’ with easy travelling from that point up to 

* Kapura ’ and ‘ Ohikhalda ^ ; or, indeed, there may have been an almost direct way from the 
neighbourhood of Nasik by the great trading-route between Broach and Tagara, the modern 
Ter,s ^hich, if it did not itself go vid Peint, must have passed somewhere near to Vyara. 


2 The words in the text, line 4, are : — Kapnr- ahax*e oha gfame Chikhalapadre datani naligerana mnla 
sahasrani atha 8000 ; where three of them stand for datiani naligeratiam mula/nv. This passage was taken bj* 
Bhagwanlal as indioating “ eight thousand ooooanut palms, ” and by Senart as meaning *‘eight thousand stems of 
oocoannt trees. ” For reasons given in the next note, I follow BUhler, who, understanding Wtapam from other 
parts of the record, translated ** eight thousand, 8000, have been given as the price for cocoanut trees.” 

* Bomb. Gam,, Tol. XVI, p. 589 ; Archaol, 8urv, West. Ind., Vol, IV, p , 99, No. 5 ; Bpi. Ind„ Vol. VIII, p. 78, 
No. 10. The words here, in line 8 of the record, are grame Nanaihgole dvatrlSata-nallgera-mula-sahasra- 
pradena; the instrumental being in apposition with Vshavadaiena in line 1. Taking dvdtriiaia as meaning 
* thirty-two, ’ — (in which case, however, the text ought to have presented dvaiithta or drSWsa), — and 
understanding from line 4 and similar indications elsewhere, BUhler translated ** who has given, in the 

village of Nanamgola, one thousand as the price of thirty-two oocoannt trees, *’ Taking dvatr^ata in the same 
way, but observing that " the word muLa literally means ‘ a stem or trunk,' but according to local usage it seems 
to be used for ‘tree,’” Bhagwanlal translated “who has bestowed in gift thirty-two thousand ooooanut trees 
in the village Nanamgola. ” And, following that, Senart has translated “ who has given thirty-two thousand 
stems of cocoanut trees at the village Nanamgola.” 

Whereas, however, a grant of only 32 trees would be somewhat insignificant, a grant of 32,000 would be 
decidedly excessive; at the rate of 170 coooanut-trees to one acre, which is indicated in the Bomb. Gaz„ Vol. XIII 
p. 298, snob a plantation would require close on 190 acres, which would certainly be far in excess of the avezuge 
size of such properties, even in Gujarat. Moreover, there are various plain indications in the Nasik 
insciiptions .that the word mula is there used, throughout, in the sense of * a principal sum invested or to be 
invested. ’ The sense is perfectly reasonable, if we t^e dva^tr^Sata just as it stands, and understand it as meaning 
^ two or three hundred.’ 

* See Ind, Ant., Vol. XXXI (1902), p. 256. 


e See Jour. B. 4s. Boo., 1901, p. 537 ff. 
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I may add that, for the identification of Nanaihgola, where another cocoanut-tree plantation 
was granted to the same community of monks ( see note 3 above ), Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
proposed® the modem * Nfargol, * close to Safijan in the Thana District, about seventy miles towards 
west-by-north from the Pandulena Hill. The identification seems probable enough, through such 
forms as Nangol, Nalgol. At any rate, no better proposal can be made. 

The places mentioned in the Harihar Plates of A. D. 694. 

The record on these plates has been edited by me, with a lithograph, in the Ind. Vol. VII » 
p, 300 ff., and since then by Mr. Rice, with another lithograph, in his EpigrapMa Cwmatioa^ 
VoL XI (Chitaldroog), Davaiigere No. 66. The plates appear to be in the possession of one of the 
Knlkarnis at Harihar in the Chitaldroog District. Mysore. 

The charter contained on these plates was issued by the Western Ohalukya King Vinayaditya 
from his victorious camp ’’ located at the village Karahjapatra near Hareshapura or 
Harishapura. It is dated in the Saka year 616 expired, and on the full-moon day of the month 
Karttika, falling in A, D. 691. It conveyed to a Brahman named Isanavarman a village named 
KiffU-Kagamasi, “the smaller or younger (later) Kagamasi,” which was situated in a territorial 
division known as the Edevojtal bhoga in the Vanavasi ma^ijala or province : also a field in the 
western part of the village Fer-Gagamasi, “ the larger or older Kagamasi. ” In specifying the 
boundaries of the field, it presents various place-names, one of which, Sirigodu, can be identified as 
the name of a village : the others may denote villages or hamlets which do not now exist, or fields 
and tanks. 

The E^evojal bboga is mentioned again in the Sorab plates of A. D. 692,7 where it i& 
described as a visbaya on tbd nortb-east in tbe neigbbourbood of tbe city Vaijayanti. 
It is well-known that Vaijayanti is another name of the place which is mentioned as Vanavasi in the 
record with which we are dealing : it is the modern Banawasi, in the Sirsi subdivision of the North 
Kanara District, Bombay, which is shown as * Bannawassi,^ in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 42 
(1827), and as ‘ Banvasi ’ in the quarter-sheet No. 42, N. E. (1894), in lat. 14° 32', long, 75° 4'. 
And with this guide we fiud Ki^u-Kagamasi in the modern ‘ Chik Kowsee ’ of the Atlas sheets 
and Per-Gagamasi in the ^ Heereb Kowsee ’ of the full sheet, the ‘ Hire Kavasi ’ of the 
quarter-sheet, one mile on the south-west of ‘ Chik Kowsee. ^ In the Postal Directory of the 
Bombay Circle fl879), these names are presented as * Chikkansi* and 'Kirekawsi. ^ The second 
component of the name is, no doubt, really Kawuibsi ; one which the ordinary official would 
naturally find it difficult to transliterate properly. The prefixes hire and 6h%k^ i. e,, ohihha, are the 
modern substitutes for the ancient per, per, and^W, Iciru, Sirigodu is the • Seergor * of the Atlas 
sheet, = SirgSiJ, one mile and a half north-hy-west from ‘ Chik Kowsee.’ s It may be added that 
later inscriptions in the Bengal taluka, from the ninth century onwards, including some at Kesnur, 
Kyasanur, the ancient Kesaliir, two miles on the west of ‘ Chik Kowsee, * mention the Edevolal 
bhoga more specifically as tbe Edevolal seventy, marking it as a small district of seventy villages. 
In the name Edevolal, the second component is polal, holal, holalu , ‘ a town. ’ The place which 
bore this name, and gave the appellation to the district, does not seem to exist now, unless it can be 
found in ‘ Chik Hoolal, ’ or ‘ Heera Hoolal, ’ seven or eight miles east-by-sonth from Hangal. 

HaresbapxLra or Harisbapura is supposed to be the modern Harihar, in Mysore, fifty-one 
miles nearly due east from Banawasi, But there cannot at present be found in that neighbourhood 
any name answering to that of the village Karafijapatra, where Vinayaditya was encamped when he 
made the grant. 


6 Sowib. Gag., Vol. XVT, p. 572, note 1. 7 Pnd, Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 149. 

• The quarter-sheet is praotioally confined to Mysore; and, though it shows * Banvasi* and * Hire Kavasi/ 
which are close on the frontier, it does not extend aa far as the other two places. 
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the ARTHASASTRA of CHANAKYA (BOOKS \ — XV). 

Translated by 
R. SHAMASASTRY, B.A. 

Librarian, Government Oriental Library^ Mysore.^^ 

( Continued from p. 96. ) 

Chapter IV. 

Consideration albout loss of men, wealthy and profit. 

( EshayavyayalAbhaviparimar&ali. ) 

Loss of trained men is what is called kshaya, loss of men. 

Diminution of gold and grains is loss of wealth. 

When the expected profit overweighs both these, then one should march ( against an enemy ). 

The characteristics of an expected profit are ; — that which is receivable, that which is to be 
returned, that which pleases all, that which excites hatred, that which is realised in a short time, 
that which entails little loss of men to earn, that which entails little loss of wealth to earn, that 
which is vast, that which is productive, that which is harmless, that which is just, and that which 
comes first. 

When a profit is easily acquired and secured without the necessity of returning it to others, it 
is termed ‘ receivable ^ ; that which is of the reverse nature is ‘ repayable ’ ; whoever goes to receive 
a repayable profit or is enjoying it gets destruction. 

When he, however, thinks that “ by taking a repayable profit, I shall cause my enemy’s 
treasury, army and other defensive resources to dwindle ; I shall exploit to impoverishment the 
mines, timber and elephant forests, irrigation al works, and roads of traffic of my enemy ; I shall 
impoverish his subjects, or cause them to migrate, or conspire against him ; when they are reduced 
to this condition, my enemy inflames their hatred ( by punishing them ) ; or I shall set my enemy 
against another enemy ; my enemy will give up his hopes and run away to one who has some blood- 
relationship with him ; or having improved his lands, I shall return them to him, and when he is 
thus brought to ascendency, he will be a lasting friend of mine,’* — then he may take even a repayable 
profit. Thus receivable and repayable profits are explained. 

That profit which a virtuous king receives from a wicked king pleases both his own and other 
people ; that which is of the reverse nature excites hatred ; that profit which is received at the advice 
of ministers excites hatred, for they think, This king has reduced our party and impoverished us.’* 
That profit which is received without caring for the opinion of treacherous ministers excites hatred, 
for they think, “ Having made the profit, this king destroys us.” But that which is of the reverse 
nature pleases. Thus pleasing and provoking profits are explained. 

That which is acquired by mere marching is what is acquired soon. 

That which is to be realised by negotiation ( mantrasddhya^) entails little loss of men. 

That which requires merely the expenditure of provisions ( for servants employed to earn it ) 
entails little loss of wealth. 

That which is immediately of considerable value is vast. 

That which is the source of wealth is productive. 

The first four books have been published in the Jlfyiore Beview 1906-1908. 

The word, ‘ mantra* is nsed in various shades of meaning : sometimes it means intrigue or treachery 
and sometimes negotiation. 
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That which is attained with no troubles is harmless. 

That which is acquired best is just. 

That which is acquired without any hindrance from allies is profit coming first. 

When profits (from two sources) are equal, he should consider the place and time, the 
strength and means (required to acquire it), affection and disaffection ( caused by it), intrigue 
and absence of intrigue (involving it), its nearness and distance, its present and future effects, its 
constant worth or worthlessness, and its plentiiulness and usefulness ; and be should accept only 
that profit which is possessed of most of the above good characteristics. 

Obstructions to profit are : — ^passion, anger, timidity, mercy, bash fulness, living like one who 
is not ail Arya, haughtiness, pity, desire for the other world, strict adherence to virtuous life, 
deception, neediness, envy, negligence of what is at hand, generosity, want of faith, fear, inability to 
endure cold, heat, and rain, and faith in the auspicionsness of lunar days and stars. 

(а) Wealth will pass away from that childish man who inquires most after the stars ; for 
wealth is the star for wealth ; what will the stars do ? 

(б) Capable men will certainly secure wealth at least after a hundred trials j and wealth is 
bound by wealth just as elephants are bound by connter-elephants.®^ 

Chapter V. 

External and internal dangers (BahyAbhyantar&gehApadah). 

The formation of a treaty and other settlements otherwise than they ought to have been made 
i s impolicy. From it arise dangers. 

The various kinds of dangers are that which is of external origin and of internal abetment ; 
that which is of internal origin and of external abetment ; that which is of external origin and of 
external abetment ; and that which is of internal origin and of internal abetment. 

Where foreigners carry on an intrigue with local men or local men with foreigners, there the 
consequences of the intrigue carried on by the combination of local and foreign persons will be very 
serious. Abettors of an intrigue have a better chance of success than its originators ; for when the 
originators of an intrigue are put down, others will hardly succeed in undertaking any other 
intrigue. Foreigners can hardly win over local persons by intrigue ; nor can local men seduce 
foreigners. Foreigners will find their vast efforts after all unavailing, and only conducive to the 
prosperity of the king (against whom they want to conspire) . 

When local persons are abetting (with foreigners), the means to be employed to suppress them 
are conciliation (sdma) and gifts (ddna). 

The act of pleasing a man with a high rank and honour is conciliation ; favour and remission 
of taxes or employment to conduct State-works is what is termed gifts. 

When foreigners are abetting, the king should employ the policy of dissension and coercion. 
Spies under the guise of friends may inform foreigners, ** Mind, this man is desirous of deceiving 
you with the help of bis own spies who are disguised as traitors.” Spies under the garb of traitors 
may mix with traitors and separate them from foreigners, or foreigners from local traitors. Fiery 
spies may make friendship with traitors and kill them with weapons gr poison j or having invited 
the plotting foreigners, they may murder the latter. 


a and b are in iloia metre. 
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Where foreigners carry on an intrigue with foreigners, or local men with local men, there the 
conseq^uences of the intrigue, unanimously carried on with a set purpose, will be veiy serious 
When guilt is got rid of, there will be no guilty persons ; but when a guilty person is got rid of, 
the guilt will contaminate others. Hence, when foreigners carry on an intrigue, the king should 
employ the policy of dissension and coercion. Spies under the guise of friends may infoim foreign 
conspirators, “ Mind, this your king, with the desire of enriching himself, is naturally provoked 
against you all.” Then fiery spies may mix with the servants and soldiers of the abettor (of 
foreign conspirators) and kill them with weapons, poison, and other means. Other spies may then 
expose or betray the abettor. 

When local men carry on an intrigue with local men, the king should employ necessary 
strategic means to put it down. He may employ the policy of conciliation with regard to those 
who keep the appearance of contentment, or who are naturally discontented or otherwise. Gifts 
may be given under the pretext of having been satisfied with a favoured man’s steadfastness in 
maintaining tlie purity of his character, or under tke plea of anxious care about his weal and woe, 
A spy under the garb of a friend may tell the local persons, “ Your king is attempting to find your 
heart ; you should tell him the truth.” Or local men may be separated from each otlier, by telling 
them, “ This man carries such a tale to the king against you.” And coercive measures may be 
employed as described in the Chapter on “ Awards of punishments®®.” 

Of these four kinds of danger, internal danger should first be got rid of ; for it has 
been already stated that internal troubles like the fear from a lurking snake are more serious than 
external troubles. 

“ One must consider that of these four kinds of danger, that wdiich is mentioned first is less 
grave than the one subsequently mentioned, whether or not it is caused by powerful persons ; 
otherwise (z. e., when the danger is caused by insignificant persons), simple means may be used to 
get rid of it.®® 

Chapter VI, 

Persons associated with traitors and. enemies ( IMXshyahatrusamyuktah. ) 

There are two kinds of innocent persons, those who have disassociated themselves from traitors 
and those who have kept themselves away from enemies. 

In order to separate citizens and country-people from traitors, the king should emjjoy all the 
strategic means, except coercion. It is very difficult to inflict punishment on an assembly of 
influential men ; and if inflicted at all, it may not produce the desired effect, but may give rise to 
undesirable consequences. He may, however, take steps against the leaders of the seditious as 
shown m the chapter on “ Awards of punishments*’, 

In order to separate his people from an enemy, he should employ conciliation and other 
strategic means to frustrate the attempt of those who are the enemy's principal agents or by whom 
the enemy’s work is to be carried out. 

Success in securing the services of capable agents depends upon the king ; success of efforts 
depends upon ministers ; and success to bo achieved through capable agents is, therefore, dependent 
both upon the king and his ministers. 

When, in spite of the combination of tractors and loyal persons, success is achieved, it is mixed 
success ; when people are thus mixed, success is to be achieved through the agency of loyal persons ; 
for in the absence of a support, nothing that requires a support for its existence can exist. When 
success is involved in the union of friends and enemies, it is termed a success contaminated by an 
enemy ; when success is contaminated by an enemy, it is to be achieved through the agency of a 
friend ; for it is easy to attain success through a friend, but not through an enemy. 


Chapter 1, Book V. 
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When a friend does not come to terms, intrigue should be frequently resorted to. Through 
the agency of spies, the friend should be won over after separating him from the enemy. Or 
attempts may be made to vrin him over who is the last among combined friends ; for when he who 
is the last among combined friends is secured, those who occupy the middle rank will be separated 
from each other; or attempts may be made to win over a friend who occupies middle rank; for 
when a friend occupying middle rank among combined kings is secured, friends, occupying the 
extreme ranks cannot keep the union. ( In brief ), all those measures which tend to break their 
combination should be emiDloyed. 

A virtuous king may be conciliated by praising his birth, family, learning, and character, and 
by pointing out the relationship which his ancestors had ( with the proposer of peace ), or by 
describing the benefits and absence of enmity shown to him. 

Or a king who is of good intentions, or who has lost his enthusiastic spirits, or whose strategic 
means are all exhausted and thwarted in a number of wars, or who has lost his men and wealth, or 
who has suffered from sojourning abroad, or who is desirous of gaining a Mend in good faith, or 
who is apprehensive of danger from another, or who cares more for friendship than anything else, 
may be won over by conciliation. 

Or a king who is greedy or who has lost his men may be won over by giving gifts through the 
medium of ascetics and chiefs who have been previously kept with him for the purpose. 

Gifts are of five kinds : — abandonment of what is to be paid ; continuance of what is being 
given j repayment of what is received ; payment of one’s own wealth ; and help for a voluntary raid 
on the property of others. 

When any two kings are apprehensive of enmity and seizure of land from each other, seeds of 
dissension may be sown between them. The timid of the two may be threatened with destruction 
and may be told, ‘‘ Having made peace with you, this king works against you ; the friend of this 
other king is permitted to make an open peace.” 

When from one’s own country or from another’s country merchandise or commodities for 
manufacture in a manufactory are going to an enemy’s country, spies may spread the information 
that those commodities are obtained from one whom the enemy wanted to march against. When 
commodities are thus gathered in abundance (the owner of the articles) may send a message to the 
enemy, “ these commodities and merchandise are sent by me to you; please declare war against the 
combined kings or desert them ; you will then get the rest of the tribute.” Then spies may inform 
the other kings of the combination, “ these articles are given to him by your enemy 

The conqueror may gather some merchandise peculiar to his enemy’s country and unknown 
elsewhere. Spies, under the garb of merchants, may sell that merchandise to other important 
enemies and tell them that that merchandise was given (to the conqueror ) by the enemy ( whose 
country’s product it is ). 

Or having pleased with wealth and houour those who are highly treacheir us ( among an 
enemy’s people), the conqueror may cause them to live with the enemy, armed with weapons, 
poison, and fire. One of the ministers of the enemy may be killed. His sons and wife may be 
induced to say that the minister was killed at night ( by snob and snch a person ). Then the 
enemy’s minister may ask every one of the family of the mardered minister ( as to the cause of the 
death ). If they say in reply as they are told they may be caused to be set free ; if they do not do 
so, they may be caused to be caught hold of. Whoever has gained the confidence of the king may 
tell the king (the enemy) that he (the enemy) has to guard his own person from such and such 
a minister. Then the recipient of salaries from the two States (the conqueror’s and the enemy’s 
State ) may inform the suspected minister to destroy ( the king ). 
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Or such kings as are possessed of enthusiasm and power may be told, “ seize the country of 
this king, our treaty of peace standing as before Then spies should inform the particular king 
of the attempt of these kings and cause fche destruction of the commissariat and of the followers of 
one of these kings. Other spies, pretending to be friends, should inform these kings of the 
necessity of destroying the particular king. 

When an enemy’s brave soldier, elephant, or horse dies, or is killed, or carried off by spies, 
other spies may tell the enemy that the death is due to mutual conflict among his followers. The 
man who is employed to commit such murders may be asked to repeat his work again on the con- 
dition of his receiving the balance due to him. He should receive the amount from the recipient of 
salaries from two States ; when the king’s party is thus divided, some may be won over ( to the side 
of the conqueror ). 

This explains the case of the commander-in-chief, the prince, and the officers of the army ( of 
the enemy ). 

Likewise seeds of dissension may be sown among combined States. Thus the work of sowing 
the seeds of dissension. 

Spies under concealment may, without the help of a fiery spy, murder by means of weapons, 
poison or other things a fortified enemy who is of mean character or who is under troubles ; «ny one 
of hidden spies may do the work when it is found easy; or a fiery spy alone may do the work by 
means of weapons, poison, or fire ; for a fiery spy can do what others require all the iH‘cessiiry aids 
to do. 

Thus the four forms of strategic means. 

Of these means, that which comes first in the order of enumeration is, as stated in conuectiou 
with ** invaders ”, easier than the rest. Conciliation is of single quality ; gift is two- fold, since con- 
ciliation precedes it ; dissension is threefold, since conciliation and gift precede it ; and conciliatory 
coercion is fourfold, since conciliation, gift, and dissension precede it. 

The same means are employed in the case of local enemies, too ; the difference is this : — the 
chief messengers known to the manufactories may be sent to any one of the local enemies in order 
to employ him for the purpose of making a treaty or for the purpose of destroying another person. 
When he agrees to the proposal, the messengers should inform ( their master ) of their success. 
Then recipients of salaries from two States should inform the people or enemies concerned in the 
local enemy’s work,— “ This person ( the local enemy ) is your wicked king. ” When a person 
has reason to fear or hate another, spies may augment dissension between them by telling one of 
them, “ This man is making an agreement with your enemy, and will soon deceive you ; hence 
make peace ( with the king ) soon and attempt to put down this man. ” Or by bringing about 
friendship or marriage connection between persons who have not been hitherto connected, spies may 
separate them from others ; or through the aid of a neighbouring king, a wild chief, a scion of an 
enemy’s family, or an imprisoned prince, local enemies may be destroyed outside the kingdom ; or 
through the agency of a caravan or wild tribes, a local enemy may be killed along with his army ; 
or persons, pretending to be the supporters of a local enemy and who are of the &ame caste, may 
under favourable opportunities kill him ; or spies under concealment may kill local enemies with fire, 
poison, and weapons. 

When the country is full of local enemies, they may be got rid of by making them drink 
poisonous (liquids) ; an obstinate (clever) enemy may be destroyed by spies or by means of (poisoned) 
flesh given to him in good faith.^ 
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Chapter VII. 

Doubts about wealth and harm ; and success to be obtained by the 
employment of alternative strategic means. (ArtMnartha- 
samSayayuktAh ; tAsAmupAyavikalpajassiddhayafecha). 

Intensity of desire and other passions provoke one’s own people ; impolicy provokes external 
enemies. Both these are the characteristics of demoniac life. Anger disturbs the feelings of one’s 
own men. Those causes which are conducive to the prosperity of one’s enemy are dangerous 
wealth, provocative wealth, and wealth of doubtful consequences. 

Wealth which, when obtained, increases the enemy’s prosperity, or which, though obtained, is 
repayable to the enemy, or which causes loss of men and money, is dangerous wealth ; for example, 
wealth which is enjoyed in common by neighbouring kings and which is acquired at their expense; 
or wealth which is asked for by an enemy ; or wealth which is seized like one’s own property ; or 
wealth which is acquired in the front and which causes future troubles or provokes an enemy in the 
rear ; or wealth which is obtained by destroying a friend or by breaking a treaty and which is 
therefore detested by the Circle of States, — all these are the varieties of dangerous wealth. 

Wealth which causes fear from one’s own people or from an enemy is provocative wealth. 

When, in connection with these two kinds of wealth, there arise doubts, such as, **Isit 
provocative wealth or not ? Harmless wealth or provocative wealth ? First provocative and then 
harmless ? Is it profitable to encourage an enemy or a friend? Would the bestowal of wealth and 
honour on an enemy’s army excite hatred or not?” 

Of these doubts, doubt regarding the acquirement of wealth is preferable to ( doubts regarding 
harm or provocation). 

Wealth productive of wealth ; wealth productive of nothing ; wealth productive of harm ; loss 
or harm productive of wealth ; sustenance of harm for no profit ; harm productive of harm, — these 
are the six varieties of harmful wealth. 

Destruction of an enemy in the front resulting in the destruction of an enemy in the rear is 
what is termed wealth productive of wealtli ”, 

Wealth acquired by helping a neutral king with the army is what is called “ wealth productive 
of nothing.” 

The reduction of the internal strength of an enemy is “ wealth productive of harm.” 

Helping the neighbouring king of an enemy with men and money is “ harm productive of 
wealth.” 

Withdrawal after encouraging or setting a king of poor resources (against another) is harm 
productive of nothing.” 

Inactivity after causing excitement to a superior king is harm productive of harm,” 

Of these, it is better to pursue that which is mentioned first in the order of enumeration than 
that which is subsequently mentioned. Thus the procedure of setting to work. 

When the surrounding circumstances are conducive to wealth, it is known as wealth from all 
sides. 

When the acquirement of wealth from all sides is obstructed by an enemy in the rear, it takes 
the form of dangerous wealth involved in doubts. 

In these two cases, success can be achieved by securing the help of a friend and the enemy of 
the rear-enemy. 
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When there is reason to apprehend fear from enemies on all sides, it is a dangerous trouble ; 
when a friend comes forward to avert this fear, that trouble becomes involved in doubt. In these two 
cases, success can be achieved by securing the support of a nomadic enemy and the enemy of the 
rear-enemy. 

When the prospect of acquiring profit from one or the other side is irremediably obstructed 
bv enemies, it is called •' dangerous wealth.” In this case as well as in the case of profit from all 
sides, one’shoiill undertake to march for acquiring profitable wealth. When the prospects of 
getting wealth (from two sides) are equal, one should march to secure that which is important, near, 
unfailing, and obtainable by easy means. 

When there is the apprehension of harm from one quarter as well as from another, it is wealth 
beset with danger from two sides. In this case as well as in the case of wealth involved in danger 
from all sides, success is to be desired with the help of friends. In the absence of friends, he should 
attempt to ward off harm from one side with the help of an ally who can be easily won over ; he should 
ward off harm from two sides with help of an ally of superior power ; and he should ward off harm 
from all sides with all the resources he can command. When it is impossible to do this, he should 
run away, leaving all that belongs to him ; for if he lives, his return to power is certain as in the 
case of Suydira and TJ day ana. 

When there is the prospect of wealth from one side and the apprehension of an attack from 
another, it is termed a situation beset with wealth and harm. In this case he should march to 
acquire that wealth which will enable him to ward off the attack ; otherwise he should attempt to 
avert the attack. This explains the situation which is beset with wealth and harm on all sides. 

When there is the apprehension of harm from one side and when the prospect of acquiring 
wealth from another side is involved in doubt, it is termed doubt of harm and wealth from two 
aides. In this, he should ward off the harm first ; when this is done, he should attempt to acquire 
the doubtful wealth. This explains the doubtful situation of harm and wealth from all sides. 

When there is the prospect of wealth from one side and the apprehension of doubtful harm 
from another, it is a doubtful situation of harm and wealth from two sides. This explains the 
situation of doubtful harm and wealth from all sides. In tliis he should attempt to ward off the 
doubts of harm against each of the elements of his sovereignty in order ; for it is better to leave a 
friend under circumstances of doubtful harm than the army ; also the army may bo left under 
cirenmstances of doubtful harm, but not the treasury. When all the elements of his sovereignty 
cannot be relieved from harm, he should attempt to relieve some of them at least. Among the 
elements, he should attempt to relieve first those animate elements which are most loyal, and free from 
firebrands and greedy men ; of inanimate elements (he should relievo) that which is most precious 
and useful. Such elements as are capable of easy relief may be relieved by such means as an 
agreement of peace, observance of neutrality, and making peace with one and waging war with 
another. Those which require greater efforts may be relieved by other means. 

Of deterioration, stagnation and progress, he should attempt to secure that which is 
mentioned later in the order of enumeration ; or in the reverse order, if he finds that deterioration 
and other stages are conducive to future prosperity. Thus the determination of situations. This 
explains the situation of doubtful harm and wealth in the middle or at the close of a march. 

Since doubts of wealth and harm are constantly associated with all expeditions, it is better to 
secure wealth by which it is easy to destroy an enemy in the rear and his allies, to recoup the loss of 
men and money, to make provisions during the time of sojourning abroad, to make good what is 
repayable, and to defend the State. Also harm or doubtful prospects of wealth in one^s own 
State are always intolerable. 
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This explains the situation of doubtful harm in the middle of an expedition. But at the close 
•of an expedition^ it is better to ac(juire wealth either by reducing or destroying a reducible or 
assailable enemy than to get into a situation of doubtful harm, lest enemies might cause troubles. 
But, for one who is not the leader of combination of states, it is better to risk the situation of 
doubtful wealth or harm in the middle or at the close of an expedition, since one is not obliged to 
continue the expedition. 

Wealth, virtue, and enjoyment form the aggregate of the three kinds of wealth. Of these, 
it is better to secure that which is mentioned first than that which is subsequently mentioned 
in the order of enumeration. 

Harm, sin and grief form the aggregate of the three kinds of harm. Of these it is better to 
provide against that which is mentioned first than that which is subsequently mentioned. 

Wealth or harm, virtue or sin, and enjoyment or grief, aro the aggregate of the three kinds of 
doubts. Of these, it is better to try that which is mentioned first than that which is mentioned later 
in the order of enumeration, and which it is certain to shake off. Thus the determination of 
opportunities. Thus ends the discourse on danger. 

Regarding success in these dangerous situations and times : — in the case of troubles from sons, 
brothers or relatives, it is better to secure relief by means of conciliation and gifts ; in the case of 
troubles from citizens, country people, or chiefs of the army, it is by means of gifts and sowing the 
seeds of dissension ; in the case of troubles from a neighbouring king or wild tribes, it is by means 
of sowing the seeds of dissension and coercion. This is following the order of the means. In 
other kinds of situations the same means may be employed in the reverse order. 

Success against friends and enemies is always achieved by complicated means ; for strategic 
means help each other. In the case of suspected ministers of an enemy, the employment of 
conciliation does not need the use of the other means ; in the case of treacherous ministers it is by 
means of gifts ; in the case of combination of States, it is by means of sowing the seeds of 
dissension ; and in the case of the powerful, it is by means of coercion. 

When grave and light dangers are together apprehended, a particular means, or alternative 
means or all the means may be employed. 

By this alone, but not by any other means, is what is meant by a particular means. 

By this or that, is what is meant by alternative means. 

By this as well as by that, is what is meant by all the means. 

Of these, the single means as well as the combination of any three means are four ; the 
combinations of any two means are six ; and the combination of all the four is one. Thus there are 
fifteen kinds of strategic means. Of the same number are the means in the reverse order. 

When a king attains success by only one means among these various means, he is called one of 
single success ; when by two, one of double success ; when by three, one of treble success ; and 
when by four, one of four-fold success. 

As virtue is the basis of wealth and as enjoyment is the end of wealth, success in achieving 
that kind of wealth which promotes virtue, wealth and enjoyment is termed success in all 
{sarvdrihasiddhi)^ Thus varieties of success. 

Such providential visitations as fire, floods, disease, pestilence (pramara)^ fever (vidravd), 
famine, and demoniac troubles are dangerous. 

Success in averting these is to be sought by worshipping gods and Brahmans, 

Whether demoniacal troubles are absent, or are too many, or normal, the rites prescribed in 
-the Atharvaveda as well as the rites undertaken by accomplished ascetics are to be performed for 
success.^ 
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Book X. 

Relating to war (Sangramikam). 

Chapter I. 

Encampment (SkandhavaraniveSah). 

On a site declared to be the best according to the science ol buildings, the leader (Nayaka), the 
carpenter (Yardhalu), and the astrologer (Manhiirtika) slioiild measure a circular, r<‘ctangular, or 
square spot for the camp Tvhioh should, in accordance with the available space, consist of four gatos> 
six roads, and nine divisions. 

Provided with ditches, parai^ets, walls, doors, and watch towers for defence against fear, the 
quarters of the king, 1,000 bows (9u0 feet) long and half as broad, sliould be situated in one of the 
nine divisions to the north from the centre, while to the west of it his haroni, and at its extremity 
the army of the harem are to be situated. In his front, the 2 >lace for woiNhi])piiig gods ; to liis 
right the departments ot finance and accounts ; and to his left the quarters of elephants and horses 
mounted by the king himself. Outside this and at a distance of 100 hows from each other, there 
should be fixed four cart-poles (kihapatnedi), inllars and walls. In the iirst (of these Four 
divisions), the prime minister and the priest (should have their quarters) ; to its right the 
store-house and the kitchen; to its left the store of raw products and wcajjons ; in the s<‘coud 
division the quarters of the hereditary army and oi horbes and chariots ; outside this, hunters and 
keepers of dogs with their trumpets and with fire ; also sjnes and .sentinels ; also to jirevent the 
attack of enemies, wells, mounds and thorns should be arranged. Thu eighteen divisions of 
sentinels employed for the purpose of securing the safety of the king should he changing their 
watches in turn. In order to ascertain the movements of s[)ies, a time-table of business shoulil also 
be prepared during the day. Disputes, drinking, social gatherings, and gambling shouhL also be 
prohibited. The system of passports should also be observed. Tim ofiicer in charge of the 
boundary (of the camp) should supervise the conduct of the cominaiider-iii-chief anil the observance 
of the instructions given to the army. 

The instructor (praidstff) with his retinue and with carpenters and free labourers should 
carefully march in front on the road, and should dig wells of water.^** 

Chapter II, 

March of the camp ; and protection of the army in times of distress and 
attack : (SkandhAvftraprayAnam ; balavyasanavaskandakdlarakshapam). 

Having prepared a list of the villages and forests situated on the road with reference to their 
capacity to supply grass, firewood and water, march of the army should be regulated according to 
the programme of short and long halts. Food-stufPs and provisions should be carried in double the 
quantity that may be required in any emergency. In the absence of separate moans to carry 
Eood-stuffs, the army itself should be entrusted with the business of carrying them ; or they may be 
stored in a central place. 

In front the leader (Nayaka) ; in the centre the harem and the master (the king) ; on the sides 
horses and body-guards {hdMtsdra ) ; at the extremity of the (marching) circular array, clopliauts 
and the surplus army ; on all sides the army habituated to forest-life ; and other trooiJS following 
the .camp, the commissariat, the army of an ally, and his followers should select their own road; for 
armies who have secured suitable positions will prove superior in fight to those who are in bad 
positions. 
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The army of the lowest quality can march a yojana miles a day) ; that of the middle 
quality a yojana and a half ; and the best army two yojanas. Hence it is easy to ascertain the rate 
•of march. The commander should march behind and put up his camp in the front. 

In case of any obstruction, the army should march in crocodile array in the front, in cart-like 
array behind, and on the sides in diamond-like array ( 2 . 6., in four or five rows, each having its 
front, rear and sides) ; and in a compact array on all sides. When the army is marching on a path 
passable by a single man, it should march in pin-like array. When peace is made with one and war 
is to be waged with another, steps should be taken to protect the friends who are bringing help 
against enemies, such as an enemy in the rear, his ally, a madhyama king, or a neutral king. 
Eoads with obstructions should be examined and cleared. Finance, the army, the strength of the 
armies of friends, enemies, and wild tribes, the prospect of rains, and the seasons should be 
thoroughly examined. 

When the protective power of fortifications and stores (of the enemies) is on its decay, when 
it is thought that distress of the hired army or of a friend’s army (of the enemy) is impending ; 
when intrigners are not for a quick march ; or when the enemy is likely to come to terms (with the 
invader), slow march should be made ; otherwise quick march should be made. 

Waters may be crossed by means of elephants, planks spread over pillars erected, bridges, 
boats, timber and mass of bamboos, as well as by means of dry sour gourds, big baskets covered 
with skins, rafts, gandihd (?), and vanihd (?). 

When the crossing of a river is obstructed by the enemy, the invader may cross it elsewhere 
togther with his elephants and horses, and entangle the enemy in an ambuscade (sattra). 

He should protect his army when it has to pass a long desert without water ; when it is 
without grass, firewood and water ; when it has to traverse a difficult road ; when it is harassed by 
an enemy’s attacks ; when it is suffering from hunger and thirst after a journey ; when it 
is ascending or descending a mountainous oouutry full of mire, water-pools, rivers and cataracts ; 
when it finds itself crowded in a narrow and difficult path ; when it is halting, starting or eating ; 
when it is tired from a long march ; when it is sleepy ; when it is suffering from a disease, pestilence 
or famine ; when a great portion of its infantry, cavalry and elephants is diseased ; when it is not 
sufficiently strong; or when it is under troubles. He should destroy the enemy's army under 
such circumstances. 

When the enemy’s army is marching through a path traversable by a single man, the 
commander (of the invader’s army) should ascertain its strength by estimating the quantity of 
food-stuff s, grass, bedding, and other requisites, fire pots (^agninidhdna), flags and weapons. He 
should also conceal those of his own army. 

Keeping a mountainous or river fortress with all its resources at his back in his own country, 
he should fight or put up his camp.^* 


. Chapter III. 

Forms of treacherous fights ; enoouragement to one’s own army ; and fL^t 
between one’s own and enemy’s armies. (KUtayuddhavikalpfth ; 
svasainy otsfthanam ; svabolftnyabalavydiyoga&cha . ) 

He who is possessed of a strong army, who has succeeded in his intrigues, and jwho has 
applied remedies against dangers may undertake an open fight, if he has secured a position 
favourable to himself ; otherwise a treacherous fight. 
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He should strike the enemy when the latter’s army is under troubles or is furiously attacked ; 
-or he who has secured a favourable position may strike the enemy entangled in an unfavourable 
position. Or he who possesses control over the elements of his own State may, through the aid of 
the enemy’s traitors, enemies, and inimical wild tribes, make a false impression of hi»s own defeat 
on the mind of the enemy who is entrenched in a favourable position, and having thus dragged the 
enemy into an unfavourable position, he may strike the latter. When the enemy s army is in a 
compact body, he should break it by means of his elephants ; when the enemy has come down from 
its favourable position, following the false impression of the invader’s defeat, the invader may turn 
back and strike the enemy’s army, broken or unbroken. Having struck the front of the enemy’s 
anuy, he may strike it again by means of his elephants and horses when it has shown its back and 
is running away. When frontal attack is unfavourable, he should strike it from behind ; when 
attack on the jear is uufavourable, he should strike it in front ; when attack on one side is un- 
favourable, he should strike it on the other. 

Or having caused the enemy to fight with his own army of traitors, enemies and wild tribes, 
the invader should with his fresh army strike the enemy when tired. Or having through the aid 
of the army of traitors given to the enemy the impression of defeat, the invader wdth full confidence 
in his own strength may allure and strike the over-confident enemy. Or the invader, if he is vigi- 
lant, may strike the careless enemy when the latter is deluded with the thought that the inviuler’s 
merchants, camp and carriers have been destroyed. Or having made his strong force look like a 
weak force, he may strike the enemy’s brave men when falling against him. Or having captured 
the enemy’s cattle or having destroyed the enemj^’s dogs {svdpadavadha '/ may induce the 
enemy’s brave men to come out and may slay them. Or having made the enemy’s men sleepless by 
harassing them at night, he may strike them during the day, when they are weary from want of 
sleep and are parched by heat, himself being under the shade. Or with his army of elephants 
enshrouded with cotton and leather dress, he may offer a night-battle to his enemy. Or ho may 
strike the enemy’s men during the afternoon w'hen they are tired by making preparations during 
the forenoon ; or he may strike the whole of the enemy’s army when it is facing the sun. 

A desert, a dangerous spot, marshy places, mountains, valleys, uneven boats, cows, carl-like 
array of the army, mist, and night are sattras (temptations alluring the enemy against the invader). 

The beginning of an attack is the time for treacherous fights. 

As to an open or fair fight:-— a virtuous king should call his army together, and, apedfyiug 
the place and time of battle, address them thus : — “I am a paid servant like yoursedves ; this coun- 
try is to be enjoyed (by me) together with you ; you have to strike the enemy specified by me.” 

His minister and priest should encourage the army by saying thus : — > 

‘♦It is declared in the Vedas that the goal which is reached by sacrificers after performing the 
final ablations in sacrifices in which' the priests have been duly paid for is the very goal which brave 
men are destined to attain ” About this there are the two verses : — * 

Beyond those places which Brahmans, desirous of getting into heaven, attain togetlier with 
their sacrificial instruments by performing a number of sacrifices, or by practising penance are the 
places which brave men, losing life in good battles, are destined to attain immediately. 

Let not a new vessel filled with water, consecrated and covered over with darhUa grass be the 
acquisition of that man who does not fight in return for the subsistence received by him from his 
master, and who is therefore destined to go to heU. 

Astrologers and other followers of the king should infuse spirit into his army by pointing out 
the impregnable nature of the array of his army, his power to associate with Gods, and his omnis- 
cienoy ; and they should at the same time frighten the enemy. The day before the battle, the king 
should fast and lie down on his chariot with weapons. He should also make oblations into the fire, 
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pronouncing the mantras of the Atharvaveda, and cause prayers to be offered for the good of the 
victors as well as of those who attain to heaven by dying in the battlefield. He should also sub- 
mit his person to Brahmans; he should make the central portion of his army consist of such men 
as are noted for their bravery, skill, high birth, and loyalty and as are not displeased with tlie 
rewards and honours bestowed on them. The place that is to be occupied by the king is that 
portion of the army which is composed of his father, sons, brothers, and other men, skilled in using 
weapons, and having no flags and head-dress. He should mount an elephant or a chariot, if the 
army consists mostly of horses; or he may mount that kind of animal, of which the army is mostly 
composed or which is the most skilfully trained. One who is disguised like the king should attend 
to the work of arraying the army. 

Sooth-sayers and court-bards should describe heaven as the goal for the brave and hell for the 
timid ; and also extol the caste, corporation, family, deeds, and character of his men. The followers of 
the priest should proclaim the auspicious aspects of the witchcraft performed. Spies, carpenters and 
astrologers should also declare the success of their own operations and the failure of those of the enemy. 

After having pleased the army with rewards and honours, the commander-in-chief should 
address it and say : — 

A hundred thousand (panas) for slaying the king (the enemy) ; fifty thousand for slaying the 
commander-in-ehief, and the heir-apparent; ten thousand for slaying the chief of the brave; five 
tliousand for destroying an elephant, or a chariot ; a thousand for killing a horse : a hundred 
(panas) for slaying the chief of the infantry ; twenty for bringing a head ; and twice the pay in 
addition to w^hatever is seized. This information should be made known to the leaders of every 
group of ten (men). 

Physicians with surgical instruments (sastrd), machines, remedial oils, and cloth in their 
hands ; and women with prepared food and beverage should stand behind, uttering encouraging 
words to fighting men. 

The army should be arrayed on a favourable position, facing other than the south quarter, 
with its back turned to the sun, and capable to rush as it stands. If the array is made on an 
unfavourable spot, horses should be run. If the army arrayed on an unfavourable position is con- 
fined or is made to run away from it (by the enemy), it will be subjugated either as standing or 
running away ; otherwise it will conquer the enemy when standing or running away. The even, 
uneven, and complex nature of the ground in the front or on the sides or in the rear should be 
examined. On an even site, staff-like or circular array should be made ; and on an uneven ground, 
arrays of compact movement or of detached bodies should be made. 

Having broken the whole army (of the enemy), (the invader) should seek for peace , if the 
armies are of equal strength, he should make peace when requested for it ; and if the enemy’s army 
is inferior, he should attempt to destroy it, but not that which has secured a favourable position and 
is reckless of life. 

When a broken army, reckless of life, resumes its attack, its fury becomes irresistible, 
hence, he should not harass a broken army (of the enemy) 75. 

Chapter IV. 

Battlefields ; the work of infantry, cavalry, chariots, and elephants. (Yuddhabhtl- 
mayah; pattya6varathahastikarmd.i;4 cha). 

Favourable positions for infantry, cavalry, chariots, and elephants are desirable both for war 
and camp. 

For men who are trained to fight in desert tracts, forests, valleys, or plains, and for those who 
are trained to fight from ditches or heights, during the day or night, and for elephants which are 
bred in countries with rivers, mountains, marshy lands, or lakes, as well as for horses, such battle- 
fields as they would find suitble ( are to be secured ). 
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That which is even, splendidly firm, free from mounds and pits made by wheels and foot^prints 
of beasts, not offering obstructions to the axle, free from trees, plants, creepers and trunks of trees, 
not wet, and free from pits, ant-hills, sand, and thorns is the ground for chariots. 

For elephants, horses and men, even or uneven grounds are good either for war or for camp. 

That which contains small stones, trees and pits that can bo jumped ov'cr and whicli 
is almost free from thorns is the ground for horses. 

That which contains big stones, dry or green trees, and ant-hills is the ground for the infantry. 

That which is uneven with assailable hills and valleys, which has trees that can be pulled down 
and plants that can be torn, and which is full of mnddy soil free from thorns is the ground for 
elephants. 

That which is free from thorns, not very uneven, but very expansive, is an excollont ground for 
the infantry. 

That which is doubly expansive, free from mud, water and roots of trees, and which is 
devoid of piercing gravel is an excellent ground for horses. 

That which possesses dust, muddy soil, water, grass and weeds, and which is free from thorn« 
(known as dog’s teeth) and obstructions from the branches of big trees is an excellent ground lor 
elephants. 

That which contains lakes, which is free fiom mounds and wet lands, and which alTords space 
for turning iS an excellent ground for chariots. 

Positions suitable for all the constituents of the army have been treated of. Tills explains the 
nature of the ground which is fit for the camp or battle of all kinds of the army. 

Concentration on occupied positions, in camps and forests ; bolding the ropes (of beasts and 
other things) while crossing the rivers or when the wind is blowing hard ; destruction or protection 
of the commissariat and of troops arriving afresh ; supervision of the discipline of the army ; 
lengthening the line of the army ; protecting the sides of the army ; first attack ; disjHirsion ( of the 
enemy’s arrmy ) ; trampling it down ; defence ; seizing; letting it out ; causing the army to take a 
different direction ; carrying the treasury and the princes ; falling against the rear of the enemy ; 
chasing the timid ; pursuit ; and concentration these constitute the work ot horses. 

Marching in the front ; preparing the roads, camping grounds and path for bringing water ; 
protecting the sides ; firm standing, fording and entering into water while crossing pools of water 
and ascending from them ; forced entrance into impregnable places ; setting or quenching the fire • 
the subjugation of one of the four constituents of the army ; gathering the dispersed army ; 
breaking a compact army ; protection against dangers ; trampling down ( the enemy’s army ) ; 
frightening and driving it ; magnificence ; seizing ; abandoning ; destruction of walls, gates and 
towers ; and carrying the treasury ; — ^these constitute the work of elephants. 

Protection of the army ; repelling the attack made by all the four constituents of the enemy’s 
army ; seizing and abandoning ( positions ) during the time of battle ; gathering a dispersed 
army ; breaking the compact array of the enemy’s army ; frightening it ; magnificence ; and fearful 
noise ; — these constitute the work of chariots. 

Always oatrying the weapons to all places ; and fighting ;--these constitute the work of the 
infantry. 
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The examination o£ camps, roads, bridges, wells and rivers ; carrying the machines, weapons, 
armours, instruments and provisions ; carrying away the men that are knocked down, along with 
their weapons and armours ; — ^these constitute the work of free labourers. 

The king who has a small number of horses may combine bulls with horses ; likewise when 
he is deficient in elephants, he may fill up the centre of his army with mules, camels and carts.^® 

Chapter V, 

The distinctive array of troops in respect of wings, flanks, and front ; distinction 

between strong and weak troops ; and battle with infantry, cavalry, chariots 
and elephants. (Fakshakakshorasyanam baiagrato vyflhavibhagah ; 
saraphalgubalavibhagah ; patya&varathahastiyuddhani cha). 

Having fortified a camp at the distance of five hundred bows (5,000 feet), he should begin to 
fight. Having detached the flower of the army aud kept it on a favourable position not visible (to 
the enemy), the commander-in-chief and the leader should array the rest of the army. The infantry 
should be arrayed such that the space between any two men is a kama (14 /rngulas or inches) ; 
cavalry with three samas ; chariots with four samas ; and elephants with twice or thrice as much 
space (as between any two chariots). With such an arr.ay free to move and having no confusion, 
one should fight. A bow means five arainis (5X24=120 angulas), Archers should be stationed 
at the distance of five bows (from one line to another) ; the cavalry at the distance of three bows ; 
and chariots or elephants at the distance of five bows. 

The intervening space (anthasandhi) between wings, flanks and front of the army should be 
five bows. There must be three men to oppose a horse (pratiyoddhd) ; fifteen men or five horses to 
oppose a chariot or an elephant ; aud as many (fifteen) servants (pddagopa) for a horse, a chariot 
and an elephant should be maintained. 

Three groups (antJaa) of three chariots each should be stationed in front ; the same number on 
the two flanks and the two wings. Thus, in an array of chariots, the number of chariots amounts 
to forty-five, two hundred and twenty-five horses, six hundred and seventy-five men, and as many 
servants to attend upon the horses, chariots and elephants ; — this is called an even array of troops. 
The number of chariots in this array (of three groups of three chariots each) may be increased by 
two and two till the increased number amounts to twenty-one. Thus, this array of odd numbers 
of chariots gives rise to ten odd varieties. Thus the surplus of the army may therefore be distributed 
in the above manner. Two-thirds of the (surplus) chariots may be added to the flanks and the 
wings, the rest being put in front. Thus the added surplus of chariots should be one-third less 
(than the number added to the flanks and wings). This explains the distribution of surplus elephants 
and horses. As many horses, chariots and elephants may be added as occasion no confusion in 
fighting. 

Excess of the army is called surplus (dvdpa ) ; deficiency in infantry is called absence of surplus 
(pratydvdpa) ; excess of any one of the four constituents of the army is akin to surplus 
(anvdvdpa) ; excess of traitors is far from surplus (atydvdpa) ; in accordance with one’s own resources, 
one should increase one’s army from four to eight times the excess of the enemy’s army or the 
deficiency in the enemy’s infantry. 

The array of elephants is explained by the array of chariots. An array of elephants, chariots, 
and horses mixed together may also be made: at the extremities of the circle (array), elephants ; 
and on the flanks, horses and principal chariots. The array in which the front is occupied by elephants 
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the flanks by chariots, and the wings by horses is an array which can break the centre of the enemy’s 

army ; the reverse of this can harass the extremities of the enemy’s army . Au aiiay oi eiOphants 

may also be made : the front by such elephants as are trained for war ; the flanks by such as are 
trained for riding ; and the wings by rogue elephants. In an array of horses, the front by horses 
with mail armour; and the flanks and wi igs by horses without armour. In an array of infantry, 
men dressed in mail armour in front, archers in the rear, and men witlioiit armour on the wings ; or 
horses on the wings, elephants on the flanks, and chariots in front; other changes may also be made 
so as to oppose the enemy’s army successfully. 

The best army is that which consists of strong infantry and of such tdt^jdiuuts and horses as are 
noted for their breed, birth, strength, youth, vitality, capacity to run even in old age. fury, skill, 
firmness, magnanimity, obedience, and good habits. 

One-third of the best of infantry, cavalry and elephants should be kei)t in front ; two- thirds on 
both the flanks and wings ; the array of the army according to the strength (d' its constituents is in 
the direct order ; that which is arrayed mixing one-third of strong and weak troops is in the reverse 
order. Thus, one should know all the varieties of arraying the army. 

Having stationed the weak troops at the extremities, one wouhl be liable to tlie i'oxce of the 
enemy’s onslaught. Having stationed the flower of the army in front, one should inako the wings 
equally strong. One-third of the best in the rear, and weak troops in the centre, — this array is 
able to resist the enemy; having made an array, he should strike the enemy with one or two of the 
divisions on the wings, flanks, and front, and capture the enemy by means of the rest of the troops. 

When the enemy’s force is weak, with few horses and elephants, and is contaminated with the 
intrigue of treacherous ministers, the conqueror should strike it with most of his best troops. He 
should increase the numerical strength of that constituent of the army which is physically weak. 
He should array his troops on that side on which the enemy is weak or from which danger is appre- 
hended. 

Running against ; running round ; running beyond ; running back ; disturbing the enemy’s 
halt; gathering the troops; curving; circling; miscellaneous oi)erations ; removal of the rear;, 
pursuit of the line from the front, flanks and rear ; protection of the broken army ; and falling 
upon the broken army, — these are the forms of waging war with horses. 

The same varieties with the exception of (what is called) miscellaneous operations ; the d^^strue- 
tion of the four constituents of the army, either single or combined ; tim dispersion of the flanks, 
wings and front ; trampling down ; and attacking the army when it is asleep, — these are the varieties 
of waging war with elephants. 

The same varieties with the exception of disturbing the enemy’s halt ; running against ; run- 
ning back ; and fighting from where it stands on its own ground,— these arc the varieties of waging 
war with chariots. 

Striking in all places and at all times, and striking by surprise are varieties of waging war 
with infantry. 

(а) In this way, he should make odd or even arrayB, keeping the strongtlj of the four consti- 
tuents of the army equal. 

(б) Having gone to a distance of 200 bows, the king should take his position together with 
the reserve of his army ; and without a reserve, he should never attempt to fight, for it is by the 
reserved force that dispersed troops are collected together.77 
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Chapter VI, 

The array of the Army like a staff, a saake, a circle^ or in detached order ; 
the array of the army against that of an enemy. (Bandabhoga- 
man^ld.samhatavytlhanam ; tasya prativytthasthapanam cha). 

Wings and front, capable to turn (against an enemy is what is called) a snake-like array 
(bhoga) ; the two wings, tlie two flanks, the front, and the reserve (forms an array) according to 
the school of Brihaspati, The principal forms of the array of the army, such as that like a staff, 
like a snake, like a circle, and in detached order, are varieties of the above two forms of the array 
consisting of wings, flanks and front. 

Stationing the army so as to stand abreast, is called a staff-like array (danda). 

Stationing the army in a line so that one may follow the other, is called a snake-like array 
(bhoga). 

Stationing the army so as to face all the directions, is called a circle-like array (mandala). 

Detached arrangement of the army into small bodies so as to enable each to act for itself, is 
termed an array in detached order {asamhata). 

That which is of equal strength on its wings, flanks and front, is a staff-like array. 

The same array is called pradara (breaking the enemy’s array) when its flanks are made to 
project in front. 

The same is called dndhaka (firm) when its wings and flanks are stretched back. 

The same is called asaJiya (irresistible) when its wings are lengthened. 

When, having formed the wings, the front is made to bulge out, it is called an eagle-like array 

The same four varieties are called “ a bow,” “ the centre of a bow,'* “ a hold,” and “a strong 
hold,” when they are arranged in a reverse form. 

That, of which the wings are arrayed like a bow, is called sanjaya (victory). 

The same with projected front is called vijaya (conqueror) ; that which has its flanks and wings 
formed like a staff is called stUlaJcarTia (big ear) ; the same with its front made twice as strong as 
the conqueror, is called (vast victory); that which has its wings stretched forward is 

called chamumukka (face of the army) ; and the same is called ghasMsya (face of the fish) when it is 
arrayed in the reverse form. 

The staff-like array in which one (constituent of the army) is made to stand behind the other 
is called a pin-like array. 

When this array consists of two such lines, it is called an aggregate (valaya); and when of 
four lines, it is called an invincible array ; — these are the varieties of the staff-like array. 

The snake-like array in which the wings, flanks and front are of unequal depth is called 
BaTpas&vi (serpentine movement), or gomutTikd (the course of a cow s urine). 

When it consists of two lines in front and has its wings arranged as in the staff-like array, it is 
called a cart-like array ; the reverse of this is called a crocodile-like array ; the cart-like array which 
consists of elephants, horses and chariots is called vdripatantaha Q) \ — these are the vmeties of 
the snake-like array. 

The circle-like array in which the distinction of wings, flanks and front is lost is called 
MarvatomuJcha (facing all directions), or sarvaiohhadra (all auspicious), asUdntlm (one of eight 
divisions), or vijaya (victory); — these are the varieties of, the circle-like array. 
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That, of which the wings, flanks and front are stationed apart is called array m detached 
order ; when five divisions of the army are arranged in detached order, it is called vajra 
(diamond), or godU (alligator); when four divisions, it is called udydnaha (park), or 
hdkapadi (crowds foot) ; when three divisions, it is called ardJiacliandM (half-moon), or 
harhdtakasringi (7) these are the varieties of the array in detached order. 

The array in which chariots form the front, elephants the wings, and horses the rear, is 
called arishta (auspicious). 

The array in which infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants stand one behind the other 
is called achala (immoveable). 

The array in which elephants, horses, chariots and infantry stand in order one behind 
the other is called apratihata (invincible). 

Of these, the conqueror should assail the pradara by means of the dridhaha ; dridhalm by 
means of the asahya ; syena (eagle-like array) by means of clidpa (an array like a bow) ; a hold 
by means of a strong-hold ; sanjaya by means of mja%ja ; stMlaJcarfia by means of vUdlanjaya ; 
vdripaiantaM by means of sarvatobhadra. He may assail all kinds of armys by means of the 
dvrjaya. 

Of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, he should strike the first-mentioned with 
that which is subsequently mentioned ; and a small constituent of the army with a big one. 

For every ten members of each of the constituents of the armj’, tliore must, be one 
commander, called padtka ; ten padikas under a sendpati : ten sendjmtis under a Ndynka 
(leader). 

The constituents of the array of the army should be called after tho names of trumpet 
sounds, flags and ensigns. Achiev^ent of success in arranging the constituents of the army, 
in gathering the forces, in camping, in marching, in turning back, in making onslaughts, and 
in the array of equal strength depends upon the place and time of action. 

(c) By the display of the army, by secret contrivances, by fiery spies employed to strike 
the enemy engaged otherwise, by witchcraft, by proclaiming the conqueror^s association with 
gods, by carts, by the ornaments of elephants ; 

(3) by inciting traitors, by herds of cattle, by setting fire to the camp, by destroying the 
wings and the rear of the enemy’s army, by sowing the seeds of dissension through tho agency 
of men under the guise of servants ; 

(c) or by telling the enemy that his fort was burnt, stormed, or that some one of his 
family, or an enemy or a wild chief rose in rebellion, — ^by these and other means tho conqueror 
should cause excitement to the enemy. 

(d) The arrow shot by an archer may or may not kill a single man ; but skilful intrigue 
devised by a wise* man can kill even those who are in the womb.^® 

Book XI. 

The Conduct of Corporations. ( SaughSTpittam ). 

Chapter I. 

Causes of dissension, and secret punishment. ( Bhedopadftnftni, upAmkadaneJaftcha ). 

The acquisition of the help of corporations is better than the acquisition of an army, a friend, 
of profits. By means of conciliation and gifts, the conqueror should secure and enjoy the services 
of such corporations as are invincible to the enemy and are favourably disposed towards faimself. 
But those who are opposed to him, he should put down by sowing the seeds of dissension among 
them and by secretly punishing them. 
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The corporations of warriors (Jcshattriyasreni) of Kambhoja, and Sarashtra, and other 
countries live by agriculture, trade and wielding weapons. 

The corporations of Lichchhivika, Vrijika, Mallaka, Madraka, Kukura, Kuru, Panchala and 
others live by the title of a Rilja, 

Spies, gaining access to all these corporations and finding out jealousy, hatred and other 
causes of quarrel among them, should sow the seeds of a W'ell-planned dissension among them, and 
tell one of them, “ This man decries you Spies, under the guise of teachers ( dchdrya) should 
cause childish embroils among those of mutual enmity on occasions of disputations about certain 
points of science, arts, gambling or sports. Fiery spies may occasion qaurrel among the leaders of 
corporations by praising inferior leaders in taverns and theatres ; or pretending to be friends, they 
may excite ambition in the minds of princes by praising their high birth, though they ( the princes ) 
are low-born ; they may prevent the superiors from interdiniug and intermarriage with others ; they 
may persuade the superiors to interdiiie or to intermarry with inferiors ; or they may give publicity 
to the consideration of priority shown to inferior persons in social intercourse in the face of the 
established custom of recognising the status of other persons by birth, bravery and social position ; 
or fiery spies may bring about quarrel among them at night by destroying the things, beasts, or 
persons concerned in some legal disputes. lu all these disputes, the conqueror should heip the 
inferior party with men and money and set them against the superior party. When they are 
divided, he should remove them ( from their country ) ; or he may gather them together and cause 
them to settle in a cultivable part of their own country, under the designation of “five households,’^ 
and “ ten households ” ; for when living together, they can be trained in the art of wielding weapons. 
Specified fines should also be prescribed against any treacherous combinations among them. He 
may instal as the heir-apparent a prince born of a high family, but dethroned or imprisoned. 
Spies, umler the guise of astrologers and others, should bring to the notice of the corporations the 
royal characteristics of the prince, and should induce the virtuous leaders of the corporations 
to acknowledge their duty to the prince who is the son of such and such a king and who is the 
hearer of their complaints. To those who are thus prevailed upon, the conqueror should send 
men and money for the purpose of winning over other partisans. On occasions of any affray 
spies, under the guise of vintners, should under the plea of the birth of a son, of marriage or 
of the death of a man distribute as toast {^naisheGhanika) hundreds of vessels of liquour 
adulterated with the juice of madana plant. N’ear the gates of altars {chaityd)^ temples, and 
other places under the watch of sentinels, spies should pretend to declare their agreement (with 
the enemy of the corporations), their mission, their rewards, and bags of money with the 
golden seals of the enemy ; when the corporations appear before the spies, they may tell the 
corporations that they (the spies) have sold themselves to the enemy, and challenge the 
Corporations for war. Or having seized the draught animals and golden articles belonging to 
the corporations, they may give the most important of those animals and articles to the chief 
of the corporations, and tell the corpoi*ations, when asked for, that it was given to the chief 
(for the purpose of causing quarrel among them). 

This explains the method of sowing the seeds of dissension in camps and among wild tribes. 

Or a spy may tell a self-confident son of the chief of corporations, “ You are the son of such 
and such a king and are kept here under the apprehension of danger from enemies.” When he 
is deluded with this belief, the conqueror may help him with men and money and set him against 
the corporations. When the object in view is realised, the conqueror may also banish him. 

Keepers of harlots or dancers, players, and actors may, after gaining access, excite love in 
the minds of the chiefs of corporations by exhibiting women endowed with bewitching youth and 
beauty. By causing the woman to go to another person or by pretending that another person 
has violently carried her off, they may bring about quarrel among those who love that woman \ 
in the ensuing affray, fiery spies may do their work and declare, ** Thus has he been killed in 
consequence of his love.” 
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A woman who has disappointed her lover and has been forgiven, may approach a chief and 
say, “ This chief is troubling me when my mind is set upon you ; when he is alive I cannot 
stay here,” and thus induce the former to slay the latter. 

A woman who has been violently carried off at night may cause the death of her violator 
in the vicinity of a park or in a pleasure house, by means of fiery spies or with poison adminis- 
tered by herself. Then she may declare, “ This beloved person of mine has been killed by 
such and such a person.” 

A spy, under the garb of an ascetic, may apply to a lover such medical ointments as are 
declared to be capable of captivating the beloved woman and as are adulterated with poison ; 
and then he may disappear. Other spies may ascribe the incident to an enenemy’s action. 

Widows or women, employed as spies with secret instructions, may dispute among 
themselves about the claim for a deposit kept with the king, and attract the chiefs of the 
corporations (by their beauty when they present themselves before the king). 

Harlots, or a dancing woman, or a songstress may make an appointment to meet a lover 
in some secret house ; and when the lover comes to the house with the desire of meeting her 
there, fiery spies may kill him or carry him off bound (in chains). 

A spy may tell the chief of a corporation who is fond of women, “ In this village, the 
family of a poor man is bereaved (of the householder) ; his wife deserves to bo the wife of 
a king ; seize her,” Half a month after she has been seized, an ascetic spy may accuse the 
chief in the midst of the corporation by saying, “ This man has illegally kept my chief wife 
or sister-in-law, or sister, or daughter.” If the corporation punishes the chief, the conqueror 
may take the side of the corporation and set it against wicked persons. Pierv spies should 
always cause an ascetic spy to go abroad at night. Spies, selected suitably, should accuse (the 
chiefs) by saying, '' This man is the slayer of a Brahman, and also the adulterer of a Brahman 
woman.” 


A spy, under tlie guise of an astrologer, may describe to a chief the destiny of a maiden 
who is at the point of being married to another, and say, « This man's daughter deserves to be 
the wife of a king and will bring forth a son, destined to be a king ; purchase her with all your 
wealth, or seize her by force.” When it is not possible to secure her, spies should enrage the 
parties 5 but wben she is secured, quarrel will necessarily ensue. * 


A mendicant woman may tell a chief who is fond of his wife, This (another) chief proud 
of his youth, sent me to entice yonr wife ; being afraid of him, I have taken with me his 
letter and oewellery (for yonr wife) ; yonr wife is free from sin; secret stops should be taken 
against him ; and I am very anxious (about yonr success).” 


Thns m these and other kinds of brawl which has originated of itself or which has been 
brought about by spies, the conqueror should help the inferior party with men and monev 
set them against the wicked or cause them to migrate (to other parts of the country) ^ ^ 


Thus he should live as the only monarch of all the corporations ■ 
under the protection of such a single monarch, should guard themselves 
treachery. 


the corporations also 
against all kinds of 


The oWef of corporations should endeaar himself to all the people by leading a yirtnoua life 
wL“^ HsTllowemT”®’ ^ by aU those 


(To he continued.) 


la Bicka metre. 
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SARMAD : HIS LIFE AND EXECUTION. 

BY MAULAYI ‘ABDU'L WALI, M.E.A.S. 

Mirza Muhsin-i-FauI, author of the Ddbastan, met Sarmad in 1057 A. H, (1647 A. D.) at 
Haidarabad (Deccan). Other facts about him can be gleaned from the chronicles of the reign 
of Aurangzib and from tradition. Sa'id, whose tal^allm or nom-de-^lume was Sarmad 
{everlasting) i was born at Kashan in Persia, of Jewish parents, and brought up as a Rabbi, but 
wentoYer to Islam. He read science and metaphysics an Iran with Mulla Sadra^ and Mirza 
Abu’l Qasim Fandarsaki^ and other eminent scholars of the time, and came to India by sea as 
a trader. He set up in business at the town of Thath, (Tatta) in Sindh, where he contracted 
a close friendship with a Bania by name Abhai Chand, gave up all clothing and developed 
peculiar opinions. The following distich by Abhai Ohand is quoted regarding the views of the 
two friends : — 

** As 1 am a follower of the Forqan, so am 1 a priest and a monk. A Rabbi of the Jews, 
an inhdel and a Musalman.^’ 

Sarmad and Abhai Ohand came to Delhi, during the reign of ghahjahan, and Prince Dara 
Shikoh was one of their constant visitors. 

It was Dara Shikoh who brought to the notice of the Emperor the miraculous powers of the 
saint. The prudent Emperor deputed ‘Inayat Khan, one of the ‘Omara of his court, to ascer- 
tain the real facts. ‘Inayat Khan visited the naked saint, and while reporting, recited the 
following Persian distich to the Emperor by way of illustration : — 

t vS* vJlAT OmmjAUo .*• Cm«( Mjm jJ 

To ascribe miracles to naked Sarmad is to accuse him. The only miracle ( hash/) which 
is visible is the nudity ( has!/) of his private person,’* 

When Aurangzib- Alamgir seized the reins of Government, and Dara Shikoh was executed, 
he ordered Mulla Shaykh ‘Abdul Qavi, a scholar holding the rank of Panjhazari with the title of 
I’timad Ehan. to direct Sarmad to cover his nakedness. The Mulla said to him "*Urgdn ohirS 
mibashi ? Why do you remain nude ? ” Sarmad gave a witty reply : “ Shaitan qavist^ Satan is 
powerful {qavi ) ” and recited the following rubdt : — 

‘‘ 

/• uM-*® j jt 

A lovely height ( figure ) has made me so low. 

A two-cupped eye has taken me out of hands. 

He is at my armpit and 1 in quest of him. 

A wondrous thief has made me naked.’* 

In order to understand Anrangzib’s conduct, one must go back to the time of his great grand* 
father. The religious toleration inaugurated by Akbar— call it by whatever name you please— 
was, according to the opinion of the public, quite antagonistic to the established church of 
Islam. Akbar ’s son and grandson did not pay any attention, while on the throne, to those 
questions ; but their indifference produced very bad effects on the morale of their Courts and of 
the public. Prince Dara Shikoh openly countenanced those beliefs. The fire of" disgust and 
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dissatisfaction were smouldering in the breast of the Indian Muslims, when the ‘great 
puritan of India ’ mounted the throne. A str-ong reaction set in over the empire, and the party 
of Shar* encouraged by the Padshah, were bent upon wreaking their vengeance upon those 
who sided with Dara in his godless beliefs. 

Aurangzib tried to reintroduce that Puritanism, which three of bis immediate pre- 
decessors were instrumental in undermining. His whole energy was directed towards the 
eradication of those evils, which in the opinion of the orthodox, were eating into the vitals of 
the Constitution. While Aurangzlb was tolerant to all in other respects, he was firm against 
the infringement of religious ordinances. In this he did not spare his relatives, or even care 
for those on whose countenance and support the empire rested. The stupendous fabric of 
the mighty empire of the Mughuls fell rapidly into pieces, after his death, not because of 
Aurangzib’s intolerance, but because of his sons’ and grandsons* impotency and inability to 
support it. 

When Aurangzlb seized the reins of Government, and Dara Shikoh was executed, Sarmad 
was called before a council of ‘Olama,* who gave the opinion that he was worthy of death. 
This/aiwa was ratified by Aurangzib and Sarmad was executed. 

His nakedness, his refusal to utter any but the negative part of the Islamic creed, and 
his pantheistic view of the deity caused him to be regarded as a heretic, while his friendship 
for Dara Shikoh, whose succession to the Empire he is said to have foretold, made him politically 
a suspect. Various quatrains are said to have been improvised by Sarmad when he was led out 
to execution. Of these the finest are : — 

The Friend of the naked sword has now arrived. 

In whatever disguise thou maystcome I recognise Thee.^’* 

And 

Cm* iS ^ 

“ There was an^uproar, and I opened my eyes from the eternal sleep. 

Saw that the night of wickedness remained, and slept again.” 

Sarmad died valiantly. The following epistle which Dara Shikoh wrote to Sarmad 
and the latter’s reply thereto have come down to us j— 

Text. 

Aj 

aWI ^ — oi J ^/O jUy cXkfiJ 

Translation. 

D5r5 Shikoh to Sarmad?. 

^ Guide, If I be I— where is my will ? If not I— what is the fault? The 

pow^nl Prophet used to go to fight with the infidel, the soldiers of Islam were defeated. 
What’s the cause ? 
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Sanmd's reply. 

“ Whatever I have read, I have forgotten; 

Except the word of the Friend I am repeating 
Sarmad was execnted in 1071 H. ( 1661-1662 A.D. ) and Dara Shikoh in 1069 H. ( 1659 
A.D,). Sarmad lies buried near the Dehli Jami'Masjid. His tomb is still visited and vene* 
rated by the public, who make offerings of flowers and light candles there. 

Aurangzib, in this as in other matters, is to be looked upon as the leader of an orthodox 
Musalman reaction against the laxity of Akbar and his successors. 

Sarmad’s poems consist, mostly, if not entirely, of quatrains, of which no complete collec- 
tion has been published, though a few of them have been lithographed at Bombay and Delhi. 
A fard and a ghazal and a few ruba^iyat are given below. Biea notes that more than 400 of 
his quatrains are preserved in MS. in the British Museum. 

Text. 




AAjI ^IsaAj J 


itriH ^ 

IjLjc 

/j \j .% 

cHrf ^ iSJJ •*. 

^ - 


ijli uAm * ji ^ I 

“ •• 

j jjj J * ^ ^ * 

jAHs j 




Ij Aj^ ^ ^ /• 

r 

\j^ c^iMt I ^ jlij j b 

1^^ — fjfjb 

r 

Lc fjjf j 

^ hjj •'• 

l» 

j *^***i/i!^ 

CLammAmmX j Am 

d 

/IHA (if ^Ui j 

*1 


// 

• ij ^^y^ LS^y^ 

f^JlALA /S' tfA^A (^1 

^ jA /^ <VO /X A J t 

^ *4A* j 

^ 

OmijI ^Liit ^ 

'**-*• 1 vy j 41^1 

^ ts^y^ 
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vfifcMiljj jS *Xj f I A>o 

(^-0 vju^IaA .*. j* 


A 


(XX, i)ij fj J •"• (Xii,(Xilj (y^ 

*^r*^’* 0 vjuJjiS ^1 .-. jLj /hT iXjU (^ j *^ 


<XA /. 

!• 

•5l«i '■♦r .*. 

^^^»^ •*• 

It 

9 ^ iyij ^ j •*. 

iS^ LTz^i ^ .’, 

tr 

ji^j fja\.^ ^b j L^^lj 

j Atj 1, 1^, I jU4i, /. 

ir 

Ixip toji -bli Vi-aA«| Jbli lai^ 
hLa Hoi hip UkJ| iaii iali laA 


<XA sAfc.w,j^ (X^ ^ dJL^ 

)j sa»Acwj 

1 ^ f <> bj j 1 ^ 1^3 ^ t 

Lsi’i^ (j ‘^-^r 

‘\!b ^^-0 jl^xAf /JLf 
‘i*«> tj*® iy^ ^ 

J JU^ J 

ii^ (SJ^- y '^yi y^ 

Ji‘^j jbxp f 
^ ** ^ 


If® 

AftA, ^3^ij Jji 

fj^'i Cr^ ^ •". 

Id 

iXw J,i /. 

u^y^^yti v:H>^ /I.x5 iSi .•. 

II 

*^-^J .*• 

yL ^ ^ 4:^ tt,U/c ^ 

IV 

t57^J J ^ ,*, 

«lf J jd .-. 

|A 

Cfd^' ml»j| /. 

is^j^ J^J i^j ,-. 


CJ ^ AA(xi JUA u 
‘Hr'« Uf 

yiA y jJ ^J*m 

yy^ ^ i£f 3 15^ ‘^j yy 

y^ isbf a^li 

4^«> C»lilli«(XJ^^ 

(j^ b OxU ^ 

<sji i#t^j j>j y 

iS^y^ 4^^ S'*=5^*C;J«3 j ,3 ^ 

Ij Afli /.U^ J 3(*x^ b 
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Translation. 

Fard, 

In the Ka'ba and the idol temple He became the stone, and He became the wood. 
In one place He became the Hajra’l Aswad, and in the other a Hinda idol> 

Ghazal, 

He burnt me without cause, behold the spectacle. 

He slew me without guilt, behold the Messiah. 

A living being who has no soul, thou hast seen ; 

If thou hast not seen, come and see me. 

Ye, who care not to have sight of Joseph, 

Behold the agony of Jacob and Zulaikha ! 

Ye, who wonder at my hapless days, 

Behold for a moment this charming face. 

Thou hast seen a Shah, a darwl^ and a qalandar. 

Behold Sarmad, the drunken and dishonoured. 

Euba*iydt {Quatrains). 

1 

Thou hast made thyself famous in winning hearts, 

Also in the art of friendship and affection. 

These eyes which are vigilant are observant of thyself ; 

Every moment thou showest thyself in a hundred colours. 

2 

If I am a devotee, my object is the Friend, 

What have I to do with the rosary and the (sacerdotal) thread \ 

This woollen garment wherein lie a hundred evils 
Never shall I put on my shoulder : it is disgusting to me. 

3 

Our every-day avocation is villainy and wickedness. 

Our platters and vessels have been filled with sins. 

Creation is laughing and life is wailing 
At our prayers, genuflexions and fastings. 

4 

Sarmad is a body, his soul is in the hand of another : 
xAn arrow, but its bow is in the hand of another. 

He wished to be a man in order to jump out of the net : 

He became a cow whose tether is in the hand of another • 

5 

Not only are these temples and sanctuaries His house , 

This earth and this sky are entirely His abode. 

The whole world is mad about His fictions. 

He is truly wise who is mad about Him. 

6 

This tyrannous passion, lo I is Satan : — 

Always visible, yet hidden. . 

Thou art thyself the Devil, why art thou ill-disposed to the Devi ? 

Before thy thoughts, he is bewildered. 
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7 

Sarmad ! if He is true to his word, He Himself will come : 

If His coming is permissible, He Himself will come. 

Why shouldst thou wander aimlessly after Him ? 

Sit down ; if He be the Kbud-a, He Himself will come. 

8 

Sarmad ! the pang of Love is not given to the self-seeking : 

The fire in the heart of the moth, is not given to the fly. 

It takes a life-time for the beloved to come to the lap : 

This everlasting wealth is not given to every One. 

9 

Although a hundred friends have turned mine enemies, 

Owing to the friendship of the One, my mind has become contented. 

I have accepted Unity and been freed from multiplicity. 

At last I became of Him, and He of me. 

10 

He who gave thee the soverignty of the world, 

Gave me all the causes of anxiety. 

He covered with a garment those with whom He found fault. 

To the faultless He gave the robe of nudity. 

11 

Sarmad I thou shouldst shorten thy murmurings. 

Thou shouldst adopt one course out of these two courses — 

Either, thou shouldst give thy body for the pleasure of the Friend ; 

Or, thou shouldst sacrifice thy life in His way. 

12 

Pass on from the worldly fancy, thought, and care. 

Like the breeze of mom pass on from the garden and field* 

Be not mad on the colour and smell of the rose and wine. 

Be wise, pass on from these hallucinations. 

13 

To put trust in the promises of the men of the world is wrong : — 

Yea wrong, verily wrong, to-night wrong, to-morrow wrong. 

Of the copy of the inquiry of our Book of life do not ask. 

Its transcriptions are wrong, meaning wrong, composition wrong, and spellings wrong. 

14 

I have no bnsiness with the fancy and thought of others. 

In composing a ghazal I adopt the manner of Hafiz. 

But in a rubaH 1 am the disciple of Elhavyam. 

But do not qnaif much of his wine. 

16 

Sarmad ! speak not of the Ea^ba and of the temple. 

In the valley of donbt do not wander like the strayed wayfarer. 

Go and learn from Satan how to worship. 

Accept one Qebla and do not bow’ before every stranger. 
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15 

Say ; who is in the world that has not committed a sin ? 

He who has sinned not : say ; how conld he live ? 

I do evil and thon requitest with evil : 

Then say ; what is the difference between me and thee ? 

17 

Sometimes thou art a cypress, sometimes a hyacinth and sometimes a jasmine, 

Now a mountain, a wilderness, and at another time a flower-garden. 

Now thou art the light of a candle, now the scent of the rose, 

Sometimes thou art in a garden, and sometimes in an assembly. 

18 

Sarmad ! thou hast done strange injury to the religion. 

I'hou hast bartered thy faith for one with an intoxicating eye. 

With supplication and belief — thy entire wealth — 

Thou didst go and squander on an idol-worshipper. 

Notes. 

1. Mulla Sadru’ddin ShlrazI was a great scholar, who flourished during__the reign of Shah 
«Abbas I. His books are still taught to advanced Arabic students. Mir^a Abufl Qasim was of 
Fandarsak in Astarabad, in Persia. He, too, flourished at the time of ‘Abbas I. He travelled 
extensively in India. He was asked why he did not go on pilgrimage to Mecca. He replied that 
there goats were sacrificed, and he did not like to take the life of a living being. It would be 
interesting to study the life and teachings of these two scholars, which exerted, no doubt, powerful 
influences in moulding the future character of their pupil, Saimad. 

2. Of. S‘adi— 

“ Do you not know that when I reached the Friend, 

Of anyone that came before me, I said ‘ It is He. * 1 '' 

3. I have not seen this letter in any book, but it is remembered for the beauty of its style. 
I am afraid that some passages of the letter have escaped my memory. 

Cf> the following in Jaml*s Sctlatno/n and Ahsal in Fitz-Gerald s translation:^ 

If I this Dignity and Wisdom whence ? 

If thou — then what this abject Impotence ? 

Also — 

Whether I be I or no: 

If I — the pumpkin why on you P 
If you — then where am I, and who ? 

4. the inner part of the temple at Mecca. Eajru^l Aswad, or the black stone, has 
come doTO from the time of heathenism, and is venerated by the Mecca pilgrims. 

Quatrain 7. Khuda is need in a double sense. Kkuda — God, and Khud-a ~ self>comer. 

Quatrain 10. Sarmad’s ‘ Sartor resartus', or clothes philosophy, has been very beautifully 
expressed in this quatrain* 

Quatrain 14. Sarmad, who was himself a great poet, pays a well-deserved oomplimeut to two 
of the greatest poets of Iran — Owaja Hafig of Shiriiz, a master of the ghaml, and Hakim 
‘Omar-al-^yyam of Nishipur, whose quatrains are the delight of both East and West. 

Quatrain 1 5. The Devil fell for rrfusing to pay homage to A-dam at the command of God. 

Quatrcnn 18. In this, Sarmad apparently mentions his prosperous days at Tatta, his love for 
Abhai Chaud, his neglect of business, and his renunciation of the exoteric religion of Islam. 
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GeneraL 

Sarmad composed the following verse in praise of Abhai Gliand : — 

* 

“ I do not know if, in the whole universe, 

My God is Abhai Ohand or any other beside him.” 

Cf, the following verses quote! by Prince Dara Shikoh in the Risala-i-Haqnuma^ the first 
from the Lam*at, 

jo chcj A*^ jt (5^ j 

‘ ® The Beloved, the Love, and the Lover all three are One here. 

When there can be no union, what is the use of separation?” 

“ Thou who seekest God everywhere : 

Thou art the very God, not apart from God, by God. 

This thy search is just like that 

(When) the drop is in the water and is seeking the river.” 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Bhuvane^aiiAitkikanyatasahabbi, by Pandit 
Thakuba Datta Setopala, of Multan ; revised by 
SastriB, and published at Sri Venkategvara Press, 
Bombay, Samvat 1965. 

This book has a somewhat pathetic history. It 
was commenced with the aid, and for the sake, of 
the author’s son, Bhuvanesa, a young man of 
great promise, who was suddenly out off at the 
early age of twenty-six. To perpetuate his 
memoiy his name was prefixed to the title. 
In an introductory notice of him we read 
“ ipjTSTrcsN-: 

Hf»ft 1 ‘ ’ sim 

^"T srarnpit sr*sr: ” II 

As its name implies, it consists, professedly, 
of lOOO nyayas, or, as Dr. Buhler called them, 

* inferences from familiar instances.’ But even 
a cursory inspection makes it clear that a large 
number of them are, strictly spesbking, subhdsitas 
rather than nyayas ; whilst a closer examination 
reduces the number of the latter still further by 
revealing the fact that many of them are dupli- 
cates. Here is a list of such : 

f 8. 'SfTcsgfMfrp^PT! II 

I 7 04. ^^rqrrcr&qrwrf^RT: 1 1 

The latter is simply a description of the 
former, and not a separate nyaya at all, 

f 99. ?Srsr»piT || 

I o35. || 


These are not only identical but are also 
illustrated by the same example, viz , “ ^PTOTqW 
<&c.” No reference is given in 
either case, bnt the verse is found in Bhartrihari’s 
mtiSataka (67), and as Pancatanira, i, 250.’ 

r 139. qwpT^r: qKfTfr^f^* ^ WW: II 

1 140. T rTW6g[^^; ll 

The author tells us that the former is 

and that the latter is q^q^^qfqqHqr* 
Both statements are wrong. Aniruddha’s com- 
ment on sutra, i, 6 contains the former, and the 
source of both is MaliahMsya, 6, 1, 9 (vart. 2). 


f 148. 
\149. 


qrdw rf q* mm 


J 153. qrqraUT || 

1 154. q fl sRqrdiq qr-qjg^ffqRr II 



^ These two are meant to be identical in mean- 
mg, bnt the former is manifestly wrong. 



256. II 

773. 

876. aT^!nB^rq:|l 
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Tlie first of these three must have been invented 
by the author. But, though meaningless, the 
explanation assigned to it by him is practically 
the same as that of the other two. 

r 273. II 

\ 808. II 

r 328. ) 

< 324. > The does duty £or the thi-ee. 

1325.) 

r 339. jisr?: II 

1759. II 

The former of these is Brahmasuira 2, 4| 22, in 
explaining which Sankai'acharya says, 

1 342. cfy^, &o. II 

r 365. ’ilPHT: 1 1 

1567. **ir®*T! II 

{ 414 & 415. || 

727. II 

r 418 . cTf^^ wttt 1 1 

^ 615. II 

t833. qj- sr<f*l rTMttW cTff ^rpfffSlr II 

The three are explained in the same way. The 
last, taken from Mahdbha^a, 1, 1, 56 (vart. 1} 
has two mistakes ! 

f426. sr^p*tr^sTfr(T«t»!ir#»Ri^ II 

1 427. 3i*qnt sTf?Rnjr4 II 

r 445. It II 

1 828. spqsficw II 

458. »Tf9nT^|triT’Ti««jnr: ii 
921. ?Jqift»irjp«rpr: ii 

For the connection between these two, see 
Part ii of my Laukikanydydnjali ( second edition) 
imder ’iPiM H| 

r 474. sKi-yiCi-diuiiir II 
1834. ^rpmt^rJTt ii 

{ 748. 

The latter is imcmably the form in which the 
nyaya is quoted. 

/ 658. &o. II 

1803. HTjfnefl^ qpT: II 


The author quotes the following verse under 
658, and tells us that it was addressed by the 
monkey to the catakd in the well-known story in 
Pancatantra JipsnT I 

g-JT?jr ” II This is by no 

means borne out by the Bombay edition, where 
verse i. 392 stands thus : — “ T ^ 

^P^fT^tPr 1 ?nw¥r dfNi^r *r II 

711. 3T!pqwi-qr: ^rwr?!: II 

< 12 . ^^^: || 

f 777. ^ JToqnr II 

1 85J. ^Tcf Hsqr^r !l 

We get no explanation of the former, but are 
told that the latter is taken from the Mlmdm- 
sdnydyaprakdsa. It is found on page 16 of 
Pl’of. Ganganath Jha’s edition, but the verb is 
neither nor but So, 

too, on pp. 377 and 427 of Tattvadipana (Benares 
Sanskrit Series). What explanation can be 
given of It beats me altogether. 

f 812. qrsrnrcvjTrTfit II 

1 813. qrqpr fnfnFTWqfT il 

These are regarded by the author as too clear to 
need elucidation; but I doubt if even Sarasvati 
berseH could get much meaning out of them. 
The nyaya of which they are a perversion is 
quoted coiTectly by Ragbunathavarma (on p, 69 
of the Benares edition of his smaller work) and 
agrees with the first line of the following verse in 
Bhdmati, 1, 1, 4 ‘‘ qcsjft ^ cfqifnqq^^ II 
qrfFqr^ ^?Tf?rq»mr qr* qcStqct || in the pre- 
face to the first edition of my Second Handful of 
Popular Maxima, 1 gave a short description of 
Baghunatha’s two treatises, and stated that 
** the general plan in both is, first a disquisition 
on the tenets of some school of philosophy, in 
which a great many maxims are incorporated, 
and then a recapitulation of the latter alone, 
numbered consecutively. ” When thus repeated 
it is often in a shortened form. It was so in this 
case, the nyaya being quoted on page 1100 as 
“ q?qplr ^qfr '' it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that this, though marred by the Pandit, 
was the source of his 812. That he has been a 
borrower on a large scale is undeniable. lu itself 
that is no crime, for all of us make use of good 
material when we come upon it; but fo do so 
without acknowledgment, is, in my opinion, at 
any rate, most reprehensible. And this is what 
Pandit Thakur Datta has done. All but 38 of 
the 404 nyayas contained in the LauJHkanydya 
aangraha are reproduced in his pages, in much 
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the same order in which RaghunSthavarma 
grouped them, and generally accompanied by his 
explanatory matter; but without a syllable of 
a chnowledgment ! 

We are mformed on the title-page that the 
book revised by iSastrls; but their 
must have lacked thoroughness, judging by the 
incon’ect form in which several of the nyayas are 
found. The following is a list of the worst of 
them 

28. 3T«r^° for 3TnT^° 

59 for 

93. &c., for 

As pointed out in the second edition of 
Fart ii of my Laukihanydydnjali, this is the 2nd 
line of Naiskarmyasiddhi, ii, 35 ; and I have since 
traced it to the expression “ ^ #4tPr 5^ 

fr: “ Sankara’s 

bha^ya on Brihaddrany^a koparusadj 1, 4, 7. 

135. »TcTs should be tTcptHT- 

riflJ il 

165. ernrW should be 

194. ^fir^TrjTsf should be 

230. The example from TaBi§tha is wrongly 
quoted. It should read in the second 

line, not The verse is Yogavdsiftha, 

5,87,7. 

263. frT^ should be 

382. &c. See my remarks 

on this incorrect quotation of Baghunatha’s 
under Ac., on page 118 of Part iii 

of my collection. The verse is from Tantravdrtika, 

.2, 1, 6 (p. 374). 

383. This is quite wrong. The nyaya is 

« fl sraiKPff^Rr; See page 53 

of my work quoted above. Important as this 

and 382 are, each is dismissed with the one word 
Why include a nyaya which needs 
neither explanation nor illustration P Yet there 
are scores of such in this volume. In contrast 
to these two, such a mis-called nyaya as 

“ TOnrtfcT^l* tSr^l' «r wNtj ” has is 

lines of explanatory matter, and even such 
rubbish as is allowed three. 

But these are thrown into the shade by the 
to which, though utterly out of place 
in A work of this kind, no less than ten and-a-half 
pages are allotted ! 


446, The author maintains that the form 
in which this is invariably found, 
is wrong, and that it ought to be 
One of his reasons is that is masculine. 
But what of that? is feminine, and 

^^er:qRir is an adjective in agreement with it. 
According to Thakur Datta, is a feminine 
noun from the root • The root 

is correct enough, but can the Pandit quote 
a passage in which the feminine noun 
occurs ? 

477. Trqqqrlpqrier qrrPmr is non- 

sense, and so is the explanation of it. The 
real form of the nyaya as quoted by Udayana is 
“ 8T»r^- w ” Yet the 

anther says aia “^irar 

fpr ” II This is exactly the 

opposite of what the nyaya teaches ! Both the 
nyaya and the comment on it were transferred 
from Baghunatha’s treatise, but were trans- 
figured en route ! 

531. ^|«rt *aFr: II 

It goes without saying that this ungrammatical 
sentence was not taken from Baghunatha. It is 
said by its author to teach that a man should »oi^ 
leam fi'om numerous teachers, but should select 
one competent guiu only! What wei-e the learned 
Sastris about, in allowing this to pass ? 

But 8?^ qiTHrqiPr: II Let me close with a 
word of thanks to the author for his nyaya 755, 
HRT sr -with lie 

reference to Bh^maBarva, v. 12, This line (with 
for is quoted in the Sankara- 

bha@ya on BrahmasiUtra, 2, 1, 6, and the complete 
verse in that on sutra, 2, 1, 27 ; but I tried in 
vain some years ago to trace them to their source. 
Dr. Thibaut and Dr, Deussen were apparently in 
the same predicameni^ since no refei-ence accom- 
panies it in their wdl-known translations of the 
bhSsya. The second line of the verse in 
Bh%pna Farva and in the bha§ya is 

but under nyaya 756 of 
this volTime it is quoted as 
’Fl and it is in that form that it appears 

in Vidyaranya’s AnuhJmtiprakd^, xiii, 73, in 
Advattabrahmasiddhi, page 56, and in tbe Vdcas^ 
patyam, s. v. . 

1 would add that although the volume under 
review was published early in the year, it came 
into my hands only three weeks ago. 

G. A. Jacob. 


Redhillf 30th Nov, 1909, 
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ACCOUNT OF A COLLECTION OP COPPER-PLATES 
BELONGING TO PALITANA STATE. 

BY THE LATE A. M. T. JACKSON, I.O.S. 

E arly in 1909 I leceWed from Mr. W.O. Tudor Owen, I.C.S., Administrator of Palit^n^, 
a collection of twelve copper-plates and a seal, as to which Mr. Tudor Owen writes, I am told 
that the twelve plates were found fastened together by it (the seal) and suspended by it from the 
roof of a small underground chamber adjoining a tank in the cify (Palittod.) underneath a large 
stone. They were found some 40 years ago, but kept secretly in the Palace here. It is said an old 
Brahman told the Chief of their existence and that he dug them up,*' 

The twelve plates make up five complete grants and the first halves of two others. The most 
interesting is the Grant numbered I, below, which belongs to a hitherto unknown dynasty, the 
Garulakas. All the rest, including the two fragments, belong to the Valabhi dynasty and all 
but one of them (the fragment marked VII ) follow the earlier form of Valabhi grants, in which 
the genealogy is given in full. In the later grants of this family (from Slltaditya I, downwards) all 
the successions between Bhatarka and Guhasena are omitted. 

The standard forms are printed as Nos. 38 and 39 of Fleet's Gupta inscriptions. 

I hope to publish elsewhere the full text of No. I, together with a collation of the others with 
the standard Yalabhi grants. The chief points of interest as regards each grant are noted below: — 

No. J.— Two plates 7|-' x 9|' carefully engraved on one side only in 6th century characters of 
the southern type, measuring about Each plate bears fourteen lines of writing. Bated in 

figures the year 255 of an unspecified era (doubtless the Valabhi) on the 13th day of the bright 
half of Asvayuja. The thing granted is (the field) Bhondaka Badhira Kutumbi with a well in 
Darbhacara village, The recipient is the Brahman Bappasvami, a MaitrayanTya student of the 
Krisnatreya gotra, and a resident of the village of Valapadra. The grantor is Samanta-Maharaja 
Sinihaditya, son of Samanta-Maharaja Varahadasa, who was younger brother of Samanta-Maharaja 
Bhatfisura who was son of Senapati Varahadasa of the warlike Garulaka family. The grant is made 
from Phankapusuvarna (?) and there is no dutaha. The general scheme and phraseology are very 
similar to those of Valabhi grants, and no definite historical information is given except as to 
Varahadasa II, who is compared to Krisna in that he attacked with irresistible valour the lord of 
Bvaraka, and is described as a great builder. There is no seal or ring. 

No. IL — ^Two plates 7' x 10' engraved on one side only in 6th century characters of the 
southern type, measuring J'. There are fifteen lines of writing on the first plate and sixteen on the 
second. Dated in figures the year 205 of an unspecified era (the Valabhi) on the 10th day of the 
bright half of Bhadrapada. The things granted are: — («) 140 padavarttas (of land) in Madkana 
village of Hasfcavapra (Hathab) district: (b) 140 padavarttas in Tapasiya village : and (<j) 100 
padavarttas in Tinishaka village. The grantees are Kumarasarman and Jarabhajyi, two Brahman 
students of the Stoaveda and Sandilya gotra, living at Sankara Vataka. The grantor is the 
Mahasamanta and Maharaja Dhruvaseua, younger brother of Maharaja Dronasinha, who was 
younger brother of Senapati Dharasena, who was son of Senapati Bhatakka of the Maitraka family. 
The grant is made from Valabhi. The dutaha is the chamberlain Mammaka and the writer is 
Kikkaka. There is no seal or ring. 
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No. III. — Tv^o plates 6^' X 10^' carefully engraved on one side only in 6th centnry characters 
of the southern type, measuring about J'. Each plate boars fourteen lines of writing. Dated, 
in figures in the year 210 of an unspecified era (the Valabhl) on the 15th of the bright half 
of Biavana. The place at which the grant was issued is Valabhi, The things gr.anted aie: — 
(a) field and well in the south-west of Bhallara village in Hastavapra di«!triot : and (4^ 50 
padavarttas in the north of Vasukiya tillage. The grantee is Vistiiisarman, a Brahman student of 
the Vajasaneya, who belonged to the Jubali ffo&a and lived at Siiihapuia. The grantor is the 
Mahasamanta and Maharaja Dhruvasena, younger brother of the Muliiiiaja DronasiiMia, who 
was younger brother of the Senapati Dliarascna, who was the son of Seniipati Sri Bhatakka of the 
Maitraka family. The dutalcn is the ohaniberlain Mammaka, and the wiiter is Kikkaka. 

No. 17 . — Two plates TJ' X 10 engraved on one side only in Cth century characters of the 
southern type, measuring about J'. The first plate bears fifteen and the second twelve lines of 
writing. Dated in figures in the year 210 of an unspecified era (that of Valabhi) on the 6th of the 
bright (P) half of Asvayuja. The grant was issued from Valabhi. The things granted arc a field 
and a well in the village of Krolaka. The giantco is Skauda, a Erahmn student of the 
Vajasaneya, who belonged to the Aupasvasti gotia and lived at Krolaka itself. The grantor was the 
Mahasamanta and Maharaja Ehnivasena, whowasyoungorhrother of the hi aim t a ja Dronasifiha 
who was the younger brother of the Senapati Dhaiasena, who was sou of the Seiiaiiati Brl 
Bhatakka of the Maitraka family. The dutalca is Kudradhara and the writer Kikkaka. There 
is no seal or ring. 

No. F.— Two plates 8' X engraved on one side only in 6th century characters of the 
southern type, measuring about -j*/- Each plate bears eighteen linos of writing. Dated in figures in 
the year 252 of an unspecified era (that of Valabhi) on the IStli of the briglit half of Vaisrikha. 
The grant was issued from Valabhi. The things granted are lands in the Mllagw of NafyoUika 
Yakalika and Derakshita-pataka, on both banks of the Vatsa stream, in the bed of tlio Khandalihc- 
daka tank, in Oitra-stlialja village and in Kadamba-padra village with all rights thereto .niipcrtuin- 
ing. The grantees are Bogha and Syena, Brahman students of the Vajasaneya JladhyaiKlina school 
and the Eansika gotra. The grantor is Sri Maharaja Dharasona, son of BrI Maharaja 
Guhasena, son of Sri Maharaja Dharapata who was younger brother of Sri Maharaja Dhruvasena 
who was younger brother of Maharaja Sri Dronasifiha who was younger brother of Sri Senapati 
Dharasena, who was son of Sii Senapati Bhatakka. There is no dutaha. The writer is Skandabhata 
minister of peace and war. There is no seal or ring. ’ 

No. FI.— A single plate 6i' X HV engraved on one side only in 0th century characters of the 
southern type, measuring about in thirteen lines. The date, the thing granted, and the 
names oE the grantee, diitdka and writer are lost. But the grant was nmlc from Valabhi by the 
Maharaja Dhruvasena, younger brother of the Maharaja Dronasiiiha, who was tlie younger brother 
of the Senapati Dharasena, who was the son of Sri Senapati Bhatakka of the Maitraka family. 

No. 711.— K single plate 8|' X Ilf' engraved on one side only in eth or 7th century 
characters of the southern type, measuring about J', in eighteen lims. The date, the thing 
granted, and the names of grantee, grantor, dUitalca and writer are lost. But the jilate gives the 
genealogy in the later standard form, breaking ofi in the middle of the description of Sxladitya I 
who was very probably the grantor. There is no seal or ring. ’ 

^ The seal above referred to is of the usual Valabhi type showing in relief a humped bull 
lying facing to the proper right, and below it a line under which is the legend » Sri Bhatakka ” 
in 6th centnry characters. As it gives the name of the king in the older form, it may have 
belonged to any one of the grants numbered II to V above. 
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THE ARTHaSASTRA OF OHANAKYA (BOOKS V— X V). 

Translated hy 
E. SHAMASASTET, B.A., 

Librarian^ Government Oriental Library^ Mysore, 

^Continued from p, 118,) 

Book XI. 

OoncerniDg a powerful enemy ( Aballyasam ). 

Chapter I. 

The duties of a messenger ( DatakarmApi ). 

When a king of poor resources is attacked hj a powerful ena ay, he should surrender himself 
together with his sons to the enemy and live like a reel ;iii tlu ni 1st of a current of water). 

Bharadvaja says that he who surrenders himself to the s'roag, bo .vs down before Iiidra (the 
god of rain). 

But VisalSksha says that a weak king should rather fight with all Ills resource s, for bravery 
destroys all troubles ; this (fighting) is the natural duty of a Kshattriya, no matter whether he 
achieves victory or sustains defeat in bat tie . 

No, says Kautilya : he who bows down to all like a crab on the banks (of a river) lives in 
despair ; whoever goes with his small army to fight jjerishes bke a man attempting to cross the 
sea without a boat. Hence a weak king should either se3k the protection ol‘ a powerful king or 
maintain himself in an impreguab le fort. 

Invaders are of three kinds ; a just conqueror, a demoii-like conqueror, and a greedy con- 
queror. 

Of these, the just conqueror is satisfied with mere obeisance. Hence a weak king should 
seek his protection. 

Fearing his own enemies, the greedy conqueror is satisfied with what he can safely gain in 
land or money. Hence a weak king shou Id satisfy such a conqueror with wea 1th. 

The demon-like conqueror satisfies himself not merely by seizing the laud, treasure, sons and 
wives of the conquered, but by taking the life of the latter. Hence a weak king should keep such 
a conqueror at a distance by offering him land and wealth. 

When any one of these is on the point of rising against a weak king, the latter should avert 
the invasion by making a treaty of peace, or by taking recourse to the battle of intrigue ( mantra-- 
yvddha)^ or by a treacherous fight in the battle-field. He may seluce the enemy’s men either by 
conciliation or by giving gifts, and should prevent the treacherous prociedings of his own men 
either by sowing the seeds of dissension among them or by punishing them. Spies, under con- 
cealment, may capture the enemy’s fort, country, or camp with the aid of weapons, poison, or fire. 
He may harass the enemy’s rear on all sides ; and he may devastate tlie enemy’s country through 
the help of wild tribes. Or he may set up a scion of the enemy’s fam ily or an imprisoned prince 
to seize the enemy’s territory. When all this mischief has been perpetrated, a messenger may be 
sent to the enemy (to sue for peace ) ; or he may make peace with the enemy without offending the 
latter. If the enemy still continues the march, the weak king may sue for peace by offering more 
than one-fourth of his wealth ami army, the payment being made after the lapse ofaday an I night. 


The first four books have been published in the Mysore Review, 1906—1909. 
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If the enemy desires to make peace on condition of the weak king surrendering a portion of 
his army, he may give the enemy such of his elephants and cavalry as are uncontrolable or as are 
provided with poison ; if the enemy desires to make peace on condition of his surrendering his chief 
men, he may send over to the enemy such portion of his army as is full of traitors, enemies and 
wild tribes under the command of a trusted officer, so that botli his enemy and his own undesirable 
army may perish ; or he may provide the enemy with an army composed of fiery spies, taking care 
to satisfy his own disappointed men (before sending them over to the enemy ) ; or he may transfer 
to the enemy his own faithful and hereditary army that is capable to hurt the enemy on occasions 
of trouble ; if the enemy desires to make peace on condition of his paying certain amount of wealth, 
he may give the enemy such precious articles as do not find a purchaser or such raw products as are 
of no use in war ; if the enemy desires to make peace on condition of his ceding a part of his land, 
he should provide the enemy with that kind of land which he can recover, which is always at the 
mercy of another enemy, which possesses no protective defences, or which can bo colonised at con- 
siderable cost of men and money ; or he may make peace surrendering his whole State except bis 
capital. 

He should so contrive as to make the enemy accept that which another enemy is likely to 
carry off by force ; and he should take care more of his person than of his wealth, for of what 
interest is perishing wealth ? 

Chapter II. 

Battle of intrigue (Hantrayuddham). 

If the enemy does not keep peace, he should be told : — 

These kings perished by surrendering themselves to the AVggregateof the six Enemies ; it is not 
worthy of you to follow the lead of these unwise kings ; be mindful of Vu'tue and Wealth ; those 
who advise you to brave danger, sin and violation of wealth, a re enemies under the guise of friends ; 
it is danger to fight with men who are reckless of their own lives ; it is sin to cause the loss of life 
on both sides ; it is violation of wealth to abandon the wealth at hand and the friend of no mean 
character (meaning the addresser himself) ; that ki ng has many friends whom he will set against 
you with the same wealth (that is acquired with your help at my expense), and who will fall upon 
you from all sides ; that king has not lost his influence over the Circle of the madhyama and neutral 
States ; but you have lost that power over them who are, t herefore, waiting for an opportunity to fall 
upon you ; patiently bear the loss of men and money again ; break peace with that friend; then we 
shall be able to remove him from that stronghold over which he has lost his influence. Hence it is 
not worthy of you to lend your ear to those enemies with the face of friends, to expose your real 
friends to trouble, to help your enemies to attain success, and to involve yourself in dangers costing 
life and wealth. ^ 

If without caring for the advice, the enemy proceeds on his own way, the weak king should 
create disafifection among the enemy’s people by adopting such measures as are explained in the 
chapters, “ The Oonduefc of Corporations’®,” aud “ Enticement of the enemy by secret contrivancesso.” 
He should also make use of fiery spies and poison. Against what is described as deserving pro- 
tection in the chapter, “ Safety of his own personsi, ” fiery spiesand poisoners should be employed 
(in the enemy’s court). Keepers of harlots should excite love in the minds of the leaders of the 
enemy’s army by exhibiting women endowed with youth and beauty. Fiery spies should bring 
about quarrels among them when one or two of them have fallen in love. In the affray that ensues, 
they should prevail upon the defeated party to migrate elsewhere or to proceed to help the master 
(of the spies) in the invasion undertaken by the latter. 


In sloha metre. 


Chapter 1, Book X. 


« Chapter 2, Book XIII. 


« Chapter 21. Book I. 
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Or to those who have fallen ia love, spies, under the gaise of ascetics, may a Imiaister poison 
zander the plea that the medical drugs given to them are capable of securing the object of love. 

A spy, under the guise of a merchant, may, under the plea of winning the love of an immediate 
maid-servant of the beautiful queen (of the enemy), shower wealth upon her and then give her up, 
A spy in the service of the merchant may give to another spy, employed as a servant of the maid- 
cervant, some medical drug, telling the latter that (in order to regain the love of the merchant), the 
drug may be applied to the person of the merchant (by the maid-sorvaat). On her attaining 
success (the maid-servant) may inform the queen that the same drug may be applied to the person 
of the king (bo secure his love), and then change the drug for poison. 

A spy, under the guise of an astrologer, may gradually delude the enemy’s prime minister 
with the belief that he is possessed of all the physiognomical characteristics of a king j a mendicant 
woman may tell the minister’s wife that she has the characteristics of a queen and that she will bring 
forth a prince ; or a woman, disguised as the minister’s wife, may tell him that the king is 
troubling me ; and an ascetic woman has brought to me this letter and jewelry.” 

Spies, under the gu'se of cooks, may, under the pretence of the king’s (the enemy’s) order, take 
some covetable wealth (to the minister) meant for use in an immediate expedition. A spy under 
the guise of a merchant may, by some contrivance or other, take possession of that wealth and 
inform the minister of the readiness of all the preparations (for the expedition). Thus by the 
employment of one, two, or three of the strategic means, the ministers of each of the combined 
enemies may be induced to set out on the expedition and thus to be away from the inimical kings. 

Spies, under the service of the officer in charge of the enemy’s waste lands may inform the 
citizens and country people residing in the enemy’s fortified towns of the condition of the officer’s 
friendship with the people, and say, The officer in charge of the waste lands tells the warriors 
and departmental officers thus : — * The king has hardly escaped from danger and scarcely returns 
with life. Do not hoard up your wealth and thereby create enemies ; if so, you will all be put to 
death. ’ — ” When all the people are collected together, fiery spies may take the citizens out of the 
town and kill their leaders, saying, Thus will be treated those who do not hear the officer in 
charge of the waste lands. *’ On the waste lands under the charge of the officer, the spies may 
throw down weapons, money and ropes bespattered with blood. Then other spies may spread the 
news that the officer in charge of the waste lands destroys the people and plunders them. Simi- 
larly spies may cause disagreement between the enemy’s collector-general and the people. Address- 
ing the servants of the collector-general in the centre of the village at night, fiery spies may say, 
“ Thus will be treated those who subject the people to unjust oppression. ” When the fault of the 
collector-general or of the officer in charge of the waste lands is widely known, the spies may- 
cause the people to slay either of them, and employ in his place one of his family or one who is 
imprisoned. 

Spreading the false news of the danger of the enemy, they (spies) may set fire to the harem, 
the gates of the town and the store-house of grains and other things, and slay the sentinels who 
are kept to guard them.^^ 
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Chapter III. 

SlayiDg the comtnarider-in-chief and inciting a Circle of States. 

(Sendmnkhyavadhah ; mantjalaprotsahanam cha.) 

Spies in the service of the ting (the enemy) or of liig courtiers may, under the pretence of 
friendship, say in the presence of other friends that the king is angry with the chiefs of* infantry, 
cavalry, chariots and elephants. When their men are collected togctlier, fiery spies, having 
guarded themselves against niglit ^vaUhcs, may, under the jiretcnce of the king’s (the enemy’s) 
aider, invite the chiefs to a certain house and slay the chiefs when returning from the house. 
Other spies in the vicinity may say that it has been the king’s (tie enemy's) order to slay them. 
Spies may also tell those who have been lanished from the country, “ this is just what we foretold ; 
for personal safety, you may go elsewhere.’* 

Spies may also tell those who have not received what they requested of the king (the enemy) 
that the officer in charge of waste lands has been told by the king, “such and such a person has 
begged of me what he should not demand ; I refused to grant his request ; be is in consjiiracy with 
my enemy. So make attempts to put him down.” Then the spies may proceed in their usual way. 

Spies may also tell those who have been granted llieir request by the king (the enemy) that 
the officer in charge of wastelands has been told by the king, “such and such persons have 
demanded their due from me; I have granted them all their requests in order to gain their 
confidence. But they are conspiring with my enemy. So make attempts to put them down.” 
Then the spies may proceed in their usual way. 

Spies may also tell those who do not demand their due from the king that the officer in charge 
ef waste lands has been toM, “such and such persons do not demand their due from me. What 
else can be the reason than their suspicion about my knowledge of their guilt? So make attempts 
to put them down,” Then the spies may proceed in their usual way. 

This explains the treatment of partisans. 

A spy employed as the personal servant of the king (the enemy) may inform him that such and 
such ministers of his are being interviewed by the enemy’s servant s. When he comes to believe this, 
some treacherous persons may be represented as the messengers of the enemy, specifying as “ this is 
that.” 


The chief officers of the army may be induced by offering land and gold to fall against their 
own men and secede from the enemy (their king). If one of the sons of the commandcr-m-chief 
is living near or inside the fort, a spy may tell him, “ you are the most worthy son ; still you are 
neglected; why are you indifferent ? Seize your position by force ; otherwise the heir-apparent will 
destroy you.” 

Or some one of the family (of the commander-in-chief or the king), or one who is imprisoned 
may be bribed in gold and told, « destroy the internal strength of the enemy, or a portion of hia 
force in the border of his country,” 
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Or having seduced wild tribes with rewards of wealth and honour, they may be incited to 
devastate the enemy's country. Or the enemy’s rear-enemy may be told, ‘‘I am, as it were, 
abridge to you all; if I am broken like rafter, this king will drown you all ; let us, therefore, combine 
and thwart the enemy in Ins march.” Accordingly, a message may be sent to individual or com- 
bined states to the effect, “ after having done with me, this king will do his work of you ; beware 
of it. I am the best man to be relied upon.” 

In order to escape from the danger from au immediate enemy, a king should irequently send 
to a madhyama or a neutral king (whatever would please him) ; or one may put one’s whole 
property at the enemy’s disposal,®^ 


Chapter IV. 

Spies with weapons, fire, and poison ; and destruction of supply, stores and 
granaries. (Sastr^gnirasapranidhayah ; vivadh&saraprasd>raYadha&cha.) 

The conqueror’s spies who are residing as traders in the enemy’s forts, and those who are 
living as cultivators iii the enemy’s villages, as well as those who are living as cowherds or ascetics 
in the district borders of the enemy’s country may send through merchants, information to another 
neighbouring enemy, or a wild chief, or a scion of the enemy’s family, or an imprisoned prince that 
the enemy’s country is to be captured. When their secret emissaries come as invited, they are to 
be pleased with rewards of wealth and honour and shewn the enemy’s weak points ; and with the 
help of the emissaries, the spies should strike the enemy at his weak points. 

Or having put a banished prince in the enemy’s camp, a spy, disguised as a vintner in the 
service of the enemy, may distribute as a toast hundreds of vessels of liquor mixed with the juice of 
the madana plant; or, for the first day, he may distribute a mild or intoxicating variety of liquor, 
and on the following days such liquor as is mixed with poison ; or having given pure liquor to the 
officers of the enemy’s army, he may give them poisoned liquor when they are in intoxication, 

A spy, employed as a chief officer of the enemy’s army, may adopt the same measures as those 
employed by the vintner. 

Spies, disguised as experts in trading in cooked flesh, cooked rice, liquor, and cakes, may vie 
with each other in proclaiming in public the sale of a fresh supply of their special articles at cheap 
price and may sell the articles mixed with poison to the attracted customers of the enemy. 

Women and children may receive iu their poisoned vessels, liquor, milk, curd, ghee, or oil 
from traders in those articles, and pour those fluids back into the vessels of the traders, saying that 
at a specified rate the whole may be sold to them. Spies, disguised as merchants, may purchase the 
above articles, and may so contrive that servants, attending upon the elephants and horses of the 
enemy, may make use of the same articles in giving rations and grass to those animals. Spies, under 
the garb of servants, may sell poisoned grass and water . 

Spies, let off as traders in cattle for a long time, may leave herds of cattle, sheep, or goats iu 
tempting places so as to divert the attention of the enemy from the attack which they (the enemy) 
intend to make; spies as cowherds may let off such animals as are ferocious among horses, mules, 
camels, buffaloes and other beasts, having smeared the eyes of those animals with the blood of 
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a musk rat {chuchundarf) ; spies as hunters may let off cruel beasts from traps ; spies as snake- 
charmers may let off highly poisonous snakes ; those who keep elephants may let off elephants 
(near the enemy’s camp) ; those who live by making use of fire may set fire (to the camp, <fec.). 
Secret spies may slay from behind the chiefs of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, or 
they may set fire to the chief residences of the enemy. Traitors, enemies and wild tribes, 
employed for the purpose, may destroy the enemy’s rear or obstruct his reinforcement; or 
spies, concealed in forests, may enter into the border of the enemy’s country, and devastate 
it; or they may destroy the enemy’s supply, stores, and other things, when those things are 
being conveyed on a narrow path passable by a single man. 

Or in accordance with a preconcerted plan, they may, on the occasion of a night-battle, 
go to the enemy’s capital, and blowing a large number of trumpets, cry aloud,— “ we have 
entered into the capital, and the country has been conquered.” After entering into the king’s 
(the enemy’s) palace, they may kill the king in the tumult; when the king begins to run from 
one direction to another, Mlechchhas, wild tribes, or chiefs of the army, lying in ambush 
(sattva), or concealed near a pillar or a fence, may slay him; or spies, under the guise of 
hunters, may slay the king when he is directing his attack, or in the tumult of attack following 
the plan of treacherous fights. Or occupying an advantageous position, they may slay the 
enemy when he is marching in a narrow path passable by a single man, or on a mountain, or 
near the trunk of a tree, or under the branches of a banian tree, or in water; or they may cause 
him to be carried off by the force of a current of water let off by the destruction of a dam 
across a river, or of a lake or pond ; or they may destroy him by means of an explosive fire or 
poisonous snake v hen he has entrenched himself in a fort, in a desert, in a forest, or in a valley. 
He should be destroyed with fire when he is under a thicket ; with smoke when he is in a 
desert ; with poison when he is in a comfortable place ; with crocodile and other cruel beasts 
when he is in water; or they may slay him when he is going out of his burning house. 

By means of such measures as are narrated in the chapter, “enticement of the enemy by 
secret means®* ”, or by any other measures, the enemy should be caught hold of in places to 
which he is confined or from which he is attempting to escape.®® 


Chapter V. 

Capture of the enemy by means of secret contrivances or by means of the army ; and 
complete victory (Togfttisandhanam, dandatisandhftnam, ekavijaya6cha\ 

Contrivances to kill the enemy may be formed in those places of worship and visit, which 
the enemy, nnder the influence of faith, frequents on occasions of worshipping gods, and of 
pilgrimage. 

A wall or a stone, kept by mechanical contrivance, may, by loosening the fastenings, be let 
to fall on the head of the enemy when he has entered into a temple ; stones and weapons may be 
showered over his head from the topmost storey; or a door-panel may be let to fall ; or a huge 
rod kept over a wall or partly attached to a wall may he made to fall over him; or wkpons kept 
inside the body of an idol may be thrown over his bead; or the floor of those places where he 
usually stands, sits, or walks may be besprinkled with poison mixed with cow-dung or with pure 
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water; or under tlie plea of giving him flowers, scented powders, or of causing scented smoke, lie 
may be poisoned ; or by removing the fastenings made under a cot or a seat, he may be made to 
fall into a pit containing pointed spears ; or when he is eager to escape from impending imprison- 
ment in his own country, he may be led away to fall into the hands of a wild tribe or an enemy 
waiting for him not far from his country ; or when he is eager to get out of his castle, he may be 
likewise misled or made to enter an enemy’s country which is to be restored (to the conqueror) ; 
the enemy’s people should also be kept under the protection of sons and brothers (of the conqueror) 
in some forts on a mountain, or in a forest, or in the midst of a river separated from the enemy’s 
country by wild tracts of lands. 

Measures to obstruct the movements of the enemy are explained in the chapter, “ The conduct 
of a conquered king®®.” 

Grass and firewood should be set on fire as far as a yojam (6^^ miles); water should be 
vitiated and caused to flow away ; mounds, wells, pits and thorns (outside the fort wall) should be 
destroyed ; having widened the mouth of the underground tunnel of the enemy’s fort, his stores and 
leaders may be removed ; the enemy may also be likewise carried off ; when the underground tunnel 
has been made by the enemy for his own use, the water in the ditch outside the fort may be made 
to flow into it ; in suspicious places along the parapet (of the enemy's fort) and in the house 
containing a well outside the fort, empty pots or bronze vessels may be placed in order to find out 
the directicm of the wind (blowing from the underground tunnel) ; when the direction of the tunnel 
is found out, a counter-tunnel may be formed ; or having opened the tunnel,, it may be filled with 
smoke or water* 

Having arranged for the defence of the fort by a scion of his family, the enemy may run in an 
opposite direction where it is possible for him to meet with friends, relatives, or wild tribes, or with 
his enemy’s treacherous friends of vast resources, or where he may separate his enemy from the 
latter’s friends, or where he may capture the enemy’s rear,, or country, or where he may prevent 
the transport of supplies to his enemy, or whence he may strike his enemy by throwing down trees 
at hand, or where he can find means to defend his own country or to gather reinforcements for his 
hereditary army; or he may go to any other country whence he can obtain peace on his own terms- 

His enemy’s (the conqueror’s) allies may send a mission to him, saying, This man, your 
enemy, has faUen into our hands; under the plea of merchandise or some presentation, send gold 
and a strong force ; we shall either hand over to you your enemy bound in chains, or banish him.” 
If he approves of it, the gold and the army he may send may be received (by the conqueror). 

Having access to the enemy’s castle, the officer in charge of the boundaries (of the enemy’s 
country) may lead a part of his force and slay the enemy in good faith ; under the plea of destroying 
a people in some place, he may take the enemy to an inimical army; and having led the enemy to 
the surrounded place, he may slay the enemy in good faith. 

A pretending friend may send information to an outsider, “ Grains, oil, jaggery, and salt 
stored in the fort (of the enemy) have been exhausted ; a fresh supply of them is expected to reach 
the fort at such aud such a place and time ; seize it by force.” Then traitors, enemies, or wild 
tribes, or some other persons, specially appointed for the purpose, may send a supply of poisoned 
grains, oil, jaggery, and salt to the fort. This explains the seizure of all kinds of supply. 
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Having made ppaee with the conqueror, he may give the conqueror part of the gold promised 
and the rest gradually. Thus he may cause the conqueror’s defensive forces to be slackened and 
then strike them down with fire, poison or sword; or he may win the confidence of the conqueror’a 
courtiers deputed to tate the tribute. 

Or if his resources are exhausted, be may run away abandoning liis fort ; lie may escape 
through a tunnel or through a hole newly made or by breaking the parapet. 

Or having challenged the conqueror at night, he may successiully confront the attack ; if he 
cannot do this, he may run away by a side path ; or disguised as a heretic, he may escape with a 
small retinue; or he may bo carried off by spies as a corpse ; or disguised as a woman, he may 
follow a corpse (as it were, of her husband to the cremation ground) ; or on the occasion of feeding 
the people ia honour of gods or of ancestors or in some festival, he may make use of poisoned rice 
and water, and having conspired with his enemy’s traitors, he may strike the enemy with his 
concealed army; or when he is surrounded in his fort, he may he concealed in a hole bored into 
the body of an idol after eating sacramental food and setting up an altar ; or he may lie in a secret 
hole in a wall, or in a hole made in the body of an idol in an underground cluiniber; and when he 
is forgotten, he may get out of his concealment through a tunnel, and, entering into the palace, slay 
his enemy while sleeping, or loosening the fastenings of a machine {yantia), he may let it fall on 
his enemy; or when his enemy is lying in a chamber which is hesnicaicd with i)oisonons and 
explosive substances or which is made of lac, he may set firo to it. Fiery ppic.s, hidden in an under- 
ground chamber, or in a tunnel, or inside a secret wall, may slay the oneiny when the latter is 
carelessly amusing himself in a pleasure park or any oLlur ihico of rocrcaliou ; or spies under 
concealment may poison him; or women under concoalmont may throw a saako, or poison, or fire 
or poisonous smoke over his person when he is asleep in a confined pLioo ; or ^pies, having iic^jcss to 
the enemy’s harem, may, when opportunities occur, do to the enemy whatever is fiamd possible on 
the occasion, and then get oub unknown. On such occasions, they should make use of the signs 
indicative of the purpose of their society. 

Having by means of trumpet sounds called together the sentinels at the gate as wcdl as aged 
^len and oiher spies stationed by others, the enemy may coniplclely carry out tho rest of his work.s^^ 

Book Xm. 

Strategic means to capture a fortress (Durgalambhopfi.yali). 

Chapter I. 

Sowing the seeds of dissension (TTpaiftpah). 

When the conqueror is desirous of seizing an enemy’s village, he should infuse enthusiastic 
spirit among his own men and frighten his enemy’s people hy giving publicity to his power of 
omniscience and close association with gods. 

Proclamation of H$ omniscience is as follows:— rejection of his chief officers when their secret, 
domestic and other private affairs are known; revealing the names of traitors after receiving 
information from spies specially employed to find out snek men ; pointing out the impolitic aspect 
of any course of action suggested to him ; and pretensions to the knowledge of foreign affaii-s by 
means of liis power to read omens and signs invisible to others when information about foreign 
affairs is just received through a domestic pigeon which has brought a sealed letter. 
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Proclamation of his association with gods is as follows : — ^holding conversation with, and 
worshipping, the spies who pretend to be the gods of fire or altar when through a tunnel they come 
to stand in the midst of fire, altar, or in the interior of a hollow image ; holding conversation with, 
and worshipping, the spies who rise up from water and pretend to be the gods and goddesses of 
Nagas (snakes) ; placing under water at night a mass of sea foam mixed with burning oil, and 
exhibiting it as the spontaneous outbreak of fire, when it is burning in a line ; sitting on a raft in 
water, which is secretly fastened by a rope to a rock ; snch magical performance in water as is 
usually done at night by bands of magicians, using the sack of abdomen or womb of water animals 
to hide the head and the nose, and applying to the nose the oil, prepared from the entrails of red 
spotted deer and the serum of the flesh of the crab, crocodile, porpoise, and otter; holding 
conversation, as though, with women of Varuna (the god of water), or of l^’aga (the snake god) 
when they are performing magical tricks in water ; and sending out volumes of smoke from the 
mouth on occasions of anger .s® 

Astrologers, sooth-sayers, horologists, story-tellers {paurdniha ), as well as those, who read the 
forebodings of every moment, together with spies and their disciples, inclusive of those who have 
witnessed the wonderful performances of the conqueror should give wide publicity to the power of 
the king to associate with gods throughout his territory. Likewise in foreign countries, they 
should spread the news of gods appearing before the conqueror and of his having received from 
heaven weapons and treasure. Those who are well versed in horary astrology and the science of 
omens should proclaim abroad that the conqueror is a successful expert in explaining the indications 
of dreams and in understanding the language of beasts and birds. They should not only attribute 
the contrary to his enemy, but also show to the enemy ^s people the shower of firebrand [uRd ) with 
the noise of drums (from the sky) on the day of the birth-star of the enemy. 

The conqueror’s chief messengers, pretending to be friendly towards the enemy, should highly 
speak of the conqueror’s respectful treatment of visitors, of the strength of his army, and of the 
likelihood of impending destruction of his enemy’s men. They should also make it known to the 
enemy that under their master, both ministers and soldiers are equally safe and happy, and that 
their master treats his servants with parental care in their weal or woe. By these and other means, 
they should win over the enemy’s men as pointed out above, and as we are going to treat oE them 
again at length; — 

They should characterise the enemy as an ordinary donkey towards skilFnl persons ; as the 
branch of lakucha {Artocarpus Lacucha) broken to the officers of his army ; as a crab on the 
shore to anxious persons; as a downpour of lightnings to those who are treated with contempt; 
as a reed, a barren tree, or an iron ball, or as false clouds to those who are disappointed ; as the 
ornaments of an ugly woman to those who are disappointed in spite of their worshipful service ; as a 
tiger’s skin, or as a trap of death to his favourites ; and as eating a piece of the wood of pilu 
(Gareya Arbor ea\ or as churning the milk of a she-carael or a she-donkey (for butter) to those 
who are rendering to him valuable help* 


** These and other magioal tricks employed by ancient kings for political purposes, satisfactorily explain the 
origin and growth of Puranic Mythology, Ko one can believe them as real miracles in the face of Ohdnakya’s plain 
statement of the tricks. 
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When the people of the enemy are convinced of this, they may be sent to the conqueror to 
receive wealth and honour. Those of the enemy who are in need of money and food should be 
supplied with an abundance of those things. Those who do not like to receive such things may 
be presented witli ornaments for their wives and children. 

When the people of the enemy are suffering from famine and the oppression of thieves and 
wild tribes, the conqueror^s spies should sow the seeds of dissension among them, saying, “ Let 
us request the king for favour, and go elsewhere if not favoured.” 

When they agree to such proposals, they should he supplied with money, grains, and other 
necessary help : thus, much can be done by sowing the seeds of dissension 8® 

Chapter II. 

Enticement of kings by secret contrivances. (Yogavamanam.) 

An ascetic, with shaved head or braided hair and living in the cave of a mountain, may 
pretend to be four bundled years old, and, followed by a number of disciples with braided hair, 
halt in the vicinity of the capital city of the enemy.. The disciples of the ascetic may make 
presentations of roots and fruits to the king and bis ministers and invito them to pay a visit to 
the venerable ascetic. On the arrival of the king oil the spot, the ascetic may acquaint liitn with 
the history of ancient kings and their states, and tell him, Every time when I complete the 
course of a hundred years, I enter into the fire and come out of It as a fresh youth {hula). Now, 
here in your presence, I am going to enter into the fire for the fourth time. It is highly necessary 
that you may be pleased to honour me with your presence at the time. Please request three 
boons.” When the king agrees to do so, he may be requested to come and remain at the spot with 
his wives and children for seven nights to witness the sacrificial performance. When he docs so, he 
may be caught hold of. 

An ascetic, with shaved head or braided hair, and followed by a number of diseijiles with 
shaved heads or braided hair, and pretending to be aware of whatever is contained in the interior of 
the earth, may put in the interior of an ant-hill either a bamboo stick W'ouiid round with a piece of 
cloth drenched in blood and painted with gold dust, or a hollow golden tube into which a snake can 
enter and remain. One of the disciples may tell the king, “This ascetic can diiscover blooming 
treasure trove.” When he asks the ascetic (as to the veracity of the statement), the latter should 
acknowledge it, and produce a confirmatory evidence (by pulling out the bamboo stick) ; or having 
kept some more gold in the interior of the aut-hill, the ascetic may tell the king, ** This treasure trove 
is guarded by a snake and can possibly be taken out by performing necessary sacrifice. When the 
king agrees to do so, he may be requested to come and remain . . , (as before). 

When an ascetic, pretending to be able to find out hidden treasure trove, is seated with his 
body burning with magical fire at night in a lonely place, his disciples may bring the king to see 
him and inform the king that the ascetic can find out treasure trove. While engaged in perform- 
ing some work at the request of the king, the latter may he requested to come and remain at the 
spot for seven nights . • . (as before). 
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An accomplished ascetic may begnile a king by bis knowledge of the science of magic known 
as jambhalca, and request him to come and remain • • . as before. 

An accomplished ascetic, pretending to have secured the favour of the powerful guardian 
deity of the country, may often beguile the king’s chief ministers with his wonderful performance 
and gradually impose upon the king. 

Any person, disguised as an ascetic and living under water or in the interior of an idol entered 
into through a tunnel or an underground chamber, may be said by his disciples to be Varuna, the 
god of water, or the king of snakes, and shown to the king. While going to accomplish whatever 
the king may desire, the latter may be requested to come and remain ... as before. 

An accomplished ascetic, halting in the vicinity of the capital city, may invite the king to 
witness the person of his enemy ; when he comes to witness the invocation of his enemy^s life in 
the image to be destroyed, he may be murdered in an unguarded place. 

Spies, under the guise of merchants come to sell horses, may invite the king to examine and 
purchase any of the animals. "While attentively examining the horses, he may be murdered in 
the tumult or trampled down by horses. 

Getting into an altar at night in the vicinity of the capital city of the enemy and blowing 
through tubes or hollow reeds the fire contained in a few pots, some fiery spies may shout aloud, 
“We are going to eat the flesh of the king or of his ministers ; let the worship of the gods go on.” 
Spies, under the guise of soothsayers and horologists may spread the news abroad. 

Spies, disguised as ndgas (snake-gods) and with their body besmeared with burning oil 
(tejanataild), may stand in the centre of a sacred pool of water or of a lake at night, and, 
sharpening their iron swords or spikes, may shout aloud as before. 

Spies, wearing coats formed of the skins of bears and sending out volumes of smoke from 
their mouth, may pretend to be demons, and after circumambulating the city thrice from 
right to left, may shout aloud as before at a place full of the horrid noise of antelopes and 
jackals ; or spies may set fire to an altar or an image of a god covered with a layer of mica 
besmeared with bnrning^o oil at night, and shout aloud as before. Others may spread this 
news abroad ; or they may cause (by some contrivance or other) blood to flow out in floods 
from revered images of gods. Others may spread this news abroad and challenge any bold or 
brave man to come out to witness this flow of divine blood. Whoever accepts the challenge 
may be beaten to death by others with rods, making the people believe that he was killed by demons. 
Spies and other witnesses may inform the king of this wonder. Then spies, disguised as sooth- 
sayers and astrologers may prescribe auspicious and expiatory rites to avert the evil consequences 
which would otherwise overtake the king and his country. When the king agrees to the proposal, 
he may be asked to perform in person special sacrifices and offerings with special mantras every 
night for seven days. Then, ^ (while doing this, he may be slain) as before. 

In order to delude other kings, the conqueror may himself undertake the performance of 
expiatory rites to avert such evil consequences as the above and thus set an example to others. 
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In view of averting the evil consequences of unnatural occurrences, he (the conqueror) may 
collect money (from his subjects),®^ 

When the enemy is fond of elephants, spies may delude him with the sight of a beautiful 
elephant reared by the officer in charge of elephant-forests. When he desires to capture the 
elephant, he may be taken to a remote desolate part of the forest, and killed or carried off as a 
prisoner. This explains the fate of kings addicted to hunting. 

When the enemy is fond of wealth or women, he may be beguiled at the sight of rich and 
beautiful widows brought before him with a plaint for the recovery of a deposit kept by them in 
the custody of one of their kinsmen; and when he comes to meet with a woman at night as 
arranged, hidden spies may kill him with weapons or poison. 

When the enemy is in the habit of paying frequent visits to ascetics, altars, sacred pillars 
(stupa), and images of gods, spies hidden in underground chambers or in sabterranean passages, 
or inside the walls, may strike him down. 

(a) Whatever may be the sights or spectacles which the king goes in person to witness ; 
wherever he may engage himself in sports or in swimming in water ; 

(b) Wherever he may be careless in uttering such words of rebuke as ** Tut *’ or on the 
occasions of sacrificial performance or daring the accouchement of women or at the time of deatlj 
or disease (of some person in the palace), or at the time of love, sorrow, or fear ; 

(c) Whatever may be the festivities of his own men, which the king goes to attend, wherever 
he is unguarded, or during a cloudy day, or in the tumultuous concourse of peoide ; 

(d) Or in an assembly of Brahmans, or whenever he may go in person to see the outbreak of 
fire, or when he is in a lonely place, or when he is putting on dress or ornaments, or garlands of 
flower, or when he is lying in his bed or sitting on a seat ; 

(e) Or when he is eating or drinldng, on these and other occasions, spies, together witli 
other persons previously hidden at those places, may strike him down at the sonnd of trumpets ; 

(/) And they may get out as secretly as they came there with the pretence of witnessing tho 
sights ; thus it is that kings and other persons are enticed to come out and captured*®® 


Chapter HI. 

The work of spies in a siege, (Durgalambhopfirye apasarpapranidhih.) 

The conqueror may dismiss a confidential chief of a corporation. The chief may go OTer to 

the enemy as a friend and offer to supply him with recruits and other help conectod from the 
conquerors territory; or followed by a baud of spies, the chief may please the enemy by 
destroying a disloyal village or a regiment or an ally of the conqueror and by sending as a present 
the elephants, horses, and disaffected persons of the conqueror’s army or of the latter's ally • or a 
confidential chief officer of the conqueror may solicit help from a portion of the tewitory 
(0 the OTemy),orfroma corporation of people (rfren?), or from Wild tribes; and when he has 
gam^ their confidence, he may send them down to the conqueror to be routed down on the occasion 
Ot a farcical attempt to capture elephants or wild tribes. 
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This explains the work of ministers and wild chiefs under the mission of the conqueror. 

After making peace with the enemy the conqueror may dismiss his own confidential ministers. 
They may request the enemy to reconcile them to their master. When the enemy sends a 
messenger for this purpose, the conqueror may rebuke him and say, “ Thy master attempts to 
sow the seeds of dissension between myself and my ministers; so, thou should not come here again.” 
Then one of the dismissed ministers may go over to the enemy, taking with him a band of spies, 
disaffected people, traitors, brave thieves, and wild tribes who make no distinction between a 
friend and a foe. Having secured the good graces of the enemy, the minister may propose to him 
the destruction of his officers, such as the boundary-guard, wild chief, and commander of his army, 
telling him, These and other persons are in concert with your enemy. ” Then these persons may 
be put to death under the unequivocal orders of the enemy. 

The conqueror may tell his enemy, “A chief with a powerful army means to offend us, so let 
us combine and put him down ; you may take possession of his treasury or territory. ” When the 
enemy agrees to the proposal and comes out honoured by the conqueror, he may be slain in 
a tumult or in an open battle with the chief (in concert with the conqueror). Or having invited the 
enemy to be present as a thick friend on the occasion of a pretended gift of territory, or the 
installation of the heir-apparent, or the performance of some expiatory rites, the conqueror may 
capture the enemy. Whoever withstands such inducements may be slain by secret means. If the 
enemy refuses to meet any man in person, then also attempts may be made to kill him by employing 
his enemy. If the enemy likes to march alone with his army, but not in company with the conqueror, 
then he may be hemmed in between two forces and destroyed. If, trusting to none, he wants to 
march alone in order to capture a portion of the territory of an assailable enemy, then he may be 
slain by employing one of his enemies or any other person provided with all necessary help. When 
he goes to his subdued enemy for the purpose of collecting an army, his capital may be captured. 
Or he may be asked to take possession of the territory of another enemy or a friend of the con- 
queror ; and when he goes to seize the territory, the conqueror may ask his (the conqueror’s) 
friend to offend him (the conqueror), and then enable the friend to catch hold of the enemy. 
These and other contrivances lead to the same end. 

When the enemy is desirous of taking possession of the territory of the conqueror’s 
friend, then the conquerer may, under the pretence of compliance, supply the enemy with 
army. Then, having entered into a secret concert with the friend, the conqueror may pretend 
to be under troubles and allow himself to be attacked by the enemy combined with the neglected 
friend. Then, hemmed from two sides, the enemy may be killed or captured alive to distribute 
his territory among the conqueror and his friend. 

If the enemy, helped by his friend, shuts himself in an impregnable fort, then his 
neighbouring enemies may be employed to lay waste his territory. If he attempts to defend his 
territory by his army, that army may be annihilated. If the enemy and his ally cannot be 
separated, then each of these may be openly asked to come to an agreement with the conqueror to 
seize the territory of the other. Then they will, of course, send such of their messengers as are 
termed friends and recipients of salaries from two states to each other with information, " This 
king (the conqueror), allied with my army, desires to seize thy territory.*’ Then one of them 
may, with enragement and suspicion, act as before (2.e., fall upon the conqueror or the friend). 

The conqueror may dismiss his chief officers in charge of his forests, country parts, and 
army, under the pretence of their intrigue with the enemy. Then, going over to the enemy, they 
may catch hold of him on occasions of war, siege, or any other troubles ; or they may sow 
the seeds of dissension between the enemy and his party, corroborating the causes of 
dissension by producing witnesses specially tutored. 
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Spies, disguised as hunters, may take a stand near the gate of the enemy s fort to sell desh, 
and make friendship with the sentinels at the gate. Having informed the enemy of the arrival 
o£ thieves on two or three occasions, they may prove themselves to be of reliable character and 
cause him to split his army into two divisions and to station them in two dilFereiit parts of his 
territory. When his villages are being plundered or beseizod, they may toll him that thieves arc 
come very near, that the tumult is very great, and that a large army is required. They may 
take the army snpplied, and surrendering it to the commander laying wasto the villages, return 
at night with a part of the commander's army, and cry aloud at the gate of the fort that tho 
thieves are slain, that the army has returned victorious, and that tho gate may bo opened. 
When the gate is opened by the watchmen under the enemy’s order or by otliers in confidence, they 
may strike the enemy with the help of the army. 

Painters, carpenters, heretics, actors, merchants, and other disguised spi(‘s belonging to tho 
conqueror’s army may also reside inside tho fort of the enemy. Spies, disguised as agriculturists, 
may supply them with weapons taken in carts loaded with firewood, grass, grains, and other 
commodities of commerce, or disguised as images and flags of gods. Then spies, disguised as 
priests, may announce to the enemy, blowing their conch-shells and heating their drums, that a 
besieging army, eager to destroy all, and armed with weapons, is coming c](>Bely behind them. 
Then in the ensuing tumult, they may surrender tho fori-gate and tho towers of th(» fort to tho 
army oE the conqueror or disperse the enemy’s army and bring about his Fall, 

Or taking advantage of peace and friendship with the enemy, army ami weapons may bo 
collected inside the enemy’s fort by spies disguised as merchants, caravans, processions leading a 
bride, merchants selling horses, pedlars trading in miscellaneous articles, purchasers or sellers of 
grains, and as ascetics. These and others are tho spies aiming on the life of a king. 

The same spies, together with those described in ‘'Eemoval of thorns may, by (unploying 
thieves, destroy the flock of the enemy’s cattle or merchandise in the vicinity of wild tracts. 
They may poison, with the juice of the madana plant, the food-stulTs and bevcrag(f koj)t, as 
previously arranged, in a definite place for the enemy’s cowherds, and go out unknown. When the 
cowherds show signs of intoxication in consequence of their eating tho above food-staffs, spies, 
disguised as cowherds, merchants, and thieves, may fall upon the enemy’s C(»wlu‘rds, and carry off 
the cattle. 

Spies, disguised as ascetics with shaved head or braidcul hair and pretending to be tho* 
worshippers of god, Sankarshaua, may mix their sacrificial beverage with the juice of iha madayia 
plant (and give it to the cowherds), and carry off the cattle. 

A spy, under the guise of a vintuer, may, on the occasion oF procession of gods, funeral rites, 
festivals, and other congregations of people, go to sell liquor and present the <^owherds with some 
liquor mixed with the juice of the madana plant. Then others may fall upon the intoxicated 
cowherds (and carry off the cattle). 

Those spies, who enter into the wild traots of the enemy with the intention of plun«leriiig liis 
villages, and who, leaving that work, set themselves to destroy the enemy, are termed spi<}s under 
the garb of thieves. 

(To be continued^) 


8* See Book 17, 
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A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

By K. V. SUBBAITA, M.A., L.T.. 

Lecturer^ Rajahmundry College, 

(All rights reserved.) 

!• 

Nouns and Cases. 

1. Dravidian nouns have four natural eases, namely (1) the nominative, (2) the 
accusative, (3) the dative, and (4) the genitive. 

2. These cases have an inflexional character ; and the terminations that form them, are 
mere particles that have never been known, in any historical period of the language, to have had an 
independent existence, or to have been used as separate words. All the European scholars, 
including even Dr. Caldwell, suppose that these case-signs must once have had an independent 
existence and must now have lost the faculty of separate use, on the erroneous notion that an 
agglutinative language must be entirely agglutinative and show no traces of inflexion. This theory 
has long been exploded; and it is now held by all scholars that no one language is entirely 
agglutinative or inflexional. Hence I think that the Dravidian case should be considered as one of 
the few instances of inflexion found in this decidedly agglutinative language. 

3. The Dravidian grammarians have drawn up their tables of declension in imitation of 
Sanskrit grammar, and in following the order of Sanskrit cases, have also adopted or imitated 
the Sanskrit mode of denominating them not by descriptive appellations, as dative or ablative, but by 
numbers. They have aiOEixed a number to each case in the same order as in Sanskrit, e,g„ first case, 
second case, etc., to eighth case.” The imitation of Sanskrit in this particular is certainly an 
error. 

4. I shall, therefore, divide Dravidian cases into two classes, namely, (1) primary cases 
and (2) secondary cases. The primary cases are: — (1) the nominative, (2) the accusative, 
(3) the dative, and (4) the genitive. The secondary cases are the rest, except the vocative, which 
may be considered more as a primary than as a secondary case; for it is only the nominative in form 
with the final vowel lengthened if it be a, or with e added towards the end if the nominative should 
end in any other letter. So under secondary cases, we shall include the instrumental, the ablative 
and the locative. 

5. There are some very important points of difference between the primary and the 
secondary cases which justify this classification. These are - 

(а) The primary cases are formed by means of inflexional suffixes, whereas the 
secondary cases are formed by the addition of post-positions. These post-positions retain, 
in all Dravidian dialects, traces of their original character as auxiliary nouns or participles. 

(б) The primary oases are distinct in themselves, and the case-sign of one is not used for 
that of another, though in some of the North Dravidian languages the accusative and the dative are 
confounded through the influence of the neighbouring language, namely, Mun-da, in which there is 
no difference between these two cases. But the secondary cases, such as instrumental, the ablative 
and the locative, are interchangeable ; and what is the case-sign of the locative in one language is 
that of the instrumental in another, and also that of the ablative in a third; and in the same 
language the same sign may be used for all the three, or at least, two of the cases. 

(c) Canarese exhibits a marked difference between these classes of cases. Eanna-da primary 
cases are formed by affixing the case-suffixes to the crude base, whereas its secondary cases are 
formed by adding the post-positions to the genitive form with inflexion. 
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q£^s 9 «sxl£Q.x 6 S arc the same in. tlic singular as well as in the pluitilj except in Tulu 
and Telugu, where different suffixes are added. 

7. The declinable base to which the case-terminations are sufiixed, is, in a \ery large 
majority o£ cases the crude form of the noun. This is, in all the languages ex(*ept Telngu, 
identical with the nominative. In such cases this crude form is also used as genitive (except 
perhaps in Oanarese). In Telugu the nominative has often been changed in accordance v.\ih special 
phonetic laws peculiar to it, whilst the genitive retains generally, the old loim. Ilonco in this 
dialect, the oblique base is the genitive and not the nominative. The difference, in Canarese, 
between the primary and the secondary cases in the nature of the declinable base lias already been 
noted under 5, (c). In short, it might be stated that the crude form of tlie noun, when it is used as 
the declinable base, is identical with the nominative-genitive form ; and casc-suftixos are added to U. 
without any link of connection whether inflexional or euphonic, except the ordinary r, y introduced to 
prevent hiatus between two successive vowels. (For an explanation of those links, sen Plionetic.s.) 

8. But in a very small number of instances, this crude form undorgoes somo alterations 
before it can become the declinable base. These changes are of four kinds : uauioly, (1) coniraction, 
(2) doubling and hardening the final consonant, (3) euphonic links, anil, (4) aiignientatiou ; the last 
being the most important of all those, 

(a) Contraction. 

9. In the solitary instance of the personal pronouns in almost all the Dravidian dijihrts and 
in the case of nouns too in Kurukli, the nominative or crude form uudcrgoi^s a (‘oidraclion, in tin* 
quantity of its root-vowel on becoming a declinable base. In Canarcse, nann^ I : bi‘i*onu's nanna^ 
my ; nlm^ thou,timwa (gen.). In Telugu wiWjthou; ninww, thee. In Kui dnui I ; ntnujc, to me. This 
root^vowel shortening is found in all the oblique cases of personal pronouns in Tamil, Slalayalam, 
Canarese and Tula ; and in the accusative in Telugu; and only in the dative in Kui. In Ooiuli, 
the reverse is the case, that is, the root-vowel of the oblique cases is long and the vowel of the 
nominative is short : e, nanna^ I ; ndhun^ me ; navor^ my ; etc. In Kurukli, the final long vowels 
of nouns too are shortened in the accusative : <?. mukhd, a woman, has muJekan (aec.) ; alia a dog> 
has allan, 

(b) Doubling and hardening the final consonant. 

10. This is peculiar to Tamil and Malayalam. In these langn.agos, nouns <‘n(ling in <hi, and 
ru double these consonants. The doubled du becomes ft- (/. d ^ becomes g) ; and tlio doubled 
r is written rr and pronounced as such in literary Tamil, but both written and pronmincoil 
as U (=£A th) in colloquial Tamil and literary Malayalam; country ndtjui (aoc.) 

am, river, drrai (acc.). 

(c) Euphonic links. (See also under Phonetics.) 

!!• Whenever a noun ends in a vowel and a case-sign also Leginiilng with a vowel is added 
to it, the semi-vowels v and y are introduced to prevent hiatus. This is the rule in Tamil and 
Canarese. In Telugu and sometimes in Tulu too, the or y is replaced by w.i 

Again in Tamil, the dative case-sign hu is generally preceded by an euphonic w in the case of 
nouns ending in a consonant, or by an a in the case of pronouns : e. y., man, deer, mTin-xt^Uku (dat,). 
FiflZ, sword, Vai^w-yiisu \ but idn (self), tana-Jehu (dat,). If the letter preceding the final consonant of 
the noun be short, it is doubled : e. g., Jeal, stone, Isall-u^liku (dat.). Words ending in y directly take 
the case-sign without the euphonic u, for it is itself a semi-vowel. In the case of nouns ending 
in — r, — — Z, it is also usual, especially in old Tamil and modern literary dialect to add directly 
the case-sign ; e. g., Uy, a fruit, ImyUu. Ver, a root ; VeMu, pal, ruins, pFdJchu, wo have also 
Y^rukhu and paluTcku. 


^ Cf, Caldwell, pp. 72, 73, 74. 
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(d) Augmentation (at, ap, a]?.) : 

12, ar and an are the augments that some of the Dravidian languages add only to 
neuter nouns ; at is used only in the singular number by Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, Tula, 
Telugu and Gondi; an is used only in the singular by Oanarese alone ; ar is used both in the 
singular and the plural by Oanarese, and in the plural by Tamil and Malayalam, 

13. The augment — at. 

At becomes attu in Tamil and Malayalam and is added to all nouns ending in am whether 
Sanskrit or purely Dravidian. These nouns are all neuter. They reject am and takeaWw 
instead, in the oblique case in the singular, the finals dropping before case-signs beginning with 
a vowel. For example : grdmam a village. (Tam . — mal) : grdmaitil (locative). “ This rule 
admits of no exception in the ordinary dialect of Tamil ; but in the poetical dialect, which 
represents more or less distinctly an older condition of the language, at^u is sometimes left 
unused, and the case-sign is added directly to the base : e. y., instead of hag-attu-hku to the 
depth ( from hay am ^ depth), hay-a^hhu is used in the Ghintamani. When the increment attu is 
not followed by any sign of case, but by another noun, it has ordinarily the force of genitive 
or locative in Tamil.’^ In this respect Tamil differs from Oanarese, Telugu and Gondi, 
which never suffix this augment without the case-sign and never give it the signification 
of the genitive. 

In Tula, at becomes ^ or d : e. maram tree, marata ( gen,), huri a sheep, hwita (gen.), 
meji a table, mejida (gen). In Tuju this augment is found only in the genitive case, singular. 

In Canarese, at becomes d ; and is used only for the singular of the genitive, instrumental 
ablative and locative cases, of neuter nouns : e. g., maram a tree, has marada (gen.), maradim 
(int. and abl.) maradol ( loc.), but maramm (acc.), and marahe (dat.). 

In Gondi, there are two declensions of nouns. Nouns denoting rational beings, add n to 
the base ; and those denoting irrational beings add t. This t jb Sb contraction of the augment 
at. As in the case of Tamil and Malayalam, this t is used for the singular of all cases in 
Gondi. Dr. Grierson says : — “ The second declension in Gondi now comprises several nouns 
denoting rational beings, and is, broadly speaking, the regular one. The final consonant is 
often combined with the following into one sound. Thus rdt is the oblique case of rotif 
a house ; Bongut of — Dongur, jangle. Final r plus t sometimes becomes—/, and I plus t also 
gives d, and so on. Thus ndr, village, oblique nat, nel, field, oblique 

In Telugu, there are only a few neuter nouns that take t as augment. These are called 
‘ irregular ’ nouns by Native Grammarians. These end in one of the letters : — du , — m, — Z m, 

( — llu ^ — tyinu and y. And when t is added to these, the final euphonic u (or i) of all the first 
five, and y the last letter disappear before t, and produce — / in the case of the first three and 
— ni in the case of the next two ; or more clearly, — d (^) ; or — r, or — I plus t gives t — 
( 5 ) ; — \l or — nn plus t gives — nt (or); y plus t gives t, y disappearing. The same is the case 
in Gondi. (See above para.) As the genitive is the declinable base inTelugu, ^is added 
to these ; so that — du ( 5 ) — ru, — lu give — ti (jk) the vowel preceding — ii being always 
long, Z — lu, nnu — give — nti (f^), y gives ii. For example, per adw a jSLvdi, jperati (gen.); 
yeru river, yeti (gen.) ; pagalu day, pagaii (gen) ; haugili an embrace, haugiti (gen.) ; mullu 
a thorn, munti (gen.) ; hannu eye, hanti (gen.). Nuy a well, nuti (gen,). Some nouns 

ending in — lu or li add the genitive suffix i without the augment t, that is hdlu a leg, hdU 

(gen.), nemali peacock, nemali (gen.). In the second example, the final i disappears before 
the suffixal i. The nouns kdvidi a yoke, and chavidi a porch, take also the augment 

t before which, as usual, — d is unvoiced. Thus hdviti and chdviti are genitives, proddu 
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morning, and mapu evening, also take — ti to form the genitive as proddvU and mapati. 
Some irregular nouns ending in ru form the genitive singular both with and without the 
augment t : that is, nuru has n^i and nun ( gen.) goru has goti and gori. Again pent and 
vh'u have periti and peri and veriii and «en as genitives. 

The following are the irregular nouns ending in — du and — - ra and — lu that form the 
genitive by H: — peradu, gudu, Tsadu, Je&du, kuradu, iadu, kodu, chaiudu, nddu, p5du, bidu, 
tavudu, panda, pundu, purudu ; tioru, yeru, yesaru, hudvm, mduru, haduru, goru, niru, neiiuru, 
pannlru, mmnlru, yeduru ; rolu, pagalu, bailu, Tcundelu, modalu, tdbelu. 

The following are the irregular nouns ending in — 1 la and — ««a that form the genitive by 
— nti : — illu, mullu, pallu, villu, Itallu, hannu, ehanai, minwu, mannu. 

The following are the irregular nouns ending in y that take ti for genitive : — nuy, tey, goy, n»j 
vay, toy. 


14, The augment ap. 

Jr becomes arm in Tamil, and this is added as augment to some few plurd pronominals and 
nouns of relation in Tamil, as avai (they) ; iila (few) ; pala (many) ; elld (all) ; e. g., amarrai, 
Hlava'^ai, palavarrcd, elldvarrai (all accusatives). 


As regards the use of ar and d^ in Oanarese, the Sabdamanidarpana says :— ( 1 ) In the 
instrumental, genitive and locative ( singular and plural, neuter gender), verbal nominal themes 
pronouns, adjectives, numbers and words denoting quantity when ending in u: that i.s, a»M, etc.) 
insert or. Words denoting direction, insert an in the instruiuonlol singular. (Sutra, 110 ) 
(2) The nominative of the prononn en is either en or efar ; its dative etnrhe, or eke for the other 
cases its theme is etar (Sutra 112). (See also article 124 of Kittel's Kannada Grammar.) 


16. The relation between ajr, at and aij. 

As regards the relation between these augments, Dr. Kittcl con.siders them to be identical. Ur 
says » That the letter r is another form of — d, becomes a fact when the Tuju dialect is compar- 
^ ; further — r appears as — n in Tuju : e. g., mone becomes more in Tula arid — 9 as n in Telugu 
{e.g., Telugu Icanu, kannu = Kannadia han, hannnu, the eye ). Hence itniay be coiicluded that the 
letters -r,_^ _«and « are closely related in Dravidian language and change places in the dialect 

• ; T . f ^ “11 treat of an, 

bu as regards the other two he says « ad and ar are evidently related. Are they aJst. identical ? 
Both are mcrements of the neuter alone; and where Oanarese uses or, Tain uL W and r arc 
known to change places dialechoally, as m the southern provinces of the Tamil country, in which adu 
It, IS pronounced am ; and the Oanarese increment ad is certainly, and ar probably, identical with 
ttat v«y word. with the Tamil-Canarese demonstrative adu or ad, it. Dr. Gundert thinks ar 
derived, not from adu, but from an, the equivalent of am. I do not feel sure of this.” 

DravwLTnd°^!rin “^ternative augments of neuter nouns in Primitive 

eSee hi tht ^avidil?diler \ independent 

existence m the Dravidian dialects, ad and ar may possibly be the same: bat it is not dear how ad 

or ar can become on, as such a change is not aUowed by Phonetic laws. Dr. Battel’s example seems 
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A. 

Primary Cases. 


16. The Nominative : 

The Dravidian nominative singular is the noun itself — the inflexionial base of the noun— 
without addition or alteration ; the nominative plural differs from the nominative singular only by 
the addition of the pluralising particle. 

17. The accusative or * second^ case: (am). 

The Primitive Dravidian termination of this case was am. This is found in an unaltered form 
in Old Oauarese: maranam acc. of maranu a tree. In Mid. and New Oanarese the m of am is 

softened to n and the transformed termination takes a dual euphonic u, thus becoming anu, or annu 
with the consonant doubled. For instance, we h&ye bkafavanu acc. ol dhagava, god ; maravannu^ 
acc. of mara^ a tree. Sometimes the n of an is dropped and a alone is used as case-suflfix. Its, 
lengthened lorm d is also used. But while a is attached to the base with the finals v or w, its 
length d is directly added to the crude base : viz*^ tavava^ marana, but halld. Sometimes the euphonic 
u is changed to a so as to make it correspond with the preceding vowel of the suffix. It then 
becomes anna : vi^,^ ydranna, acc. of yar (= who). 

In Tulu the vowel of am is dropped and m is changed to n. Hence the case-suffix is n which 
may, or may not have a final half-pronounced u to help enunciation. Thus pravddh a prophet, has 
pravddinu (acc.); tare a head, has tarei^u (acc,). 

In Old Telugu, the primitive am is reduced to n : m., vanamun acc. of mnamu^ godan, 
maganin^ etc. ; the n being added to the genitive case. In Mid, and New Telugu, this n takes 
a euphonic final u and becomes m. But this nu is changed to ni when it is to be added to 
genitives ending in i or ai. The rnle for forming the accusative case in Mid. and New Telugu 
may therefore be thus enunciated. The accusative is formed (1) by adding ni to the genitive 
of all mahat or masculine nouns and to all other genitives ending in z, f or ai (palatal vowels); 
(2) by adding nu to a genitive ending in any other vowel : as, puli, tiger, pulini (acc-), bidda 
child, hiddanu (acc.). Kdmudu has Rdmuni (acc.), yeru a river, has y^tini (acc.). If the 
genitive already ends in ni then the objective m is either dropped when the accusative 
becomes the same as the genitive, or it coalesces with the genitive ni and becomes — nni. 
This latter form is only colloquial, tammudu a younger brother, has iammuni (gen.) and 
iammuni (acc.), also tammunni (aoo). (C/., Ardens Grammar 90—106 and 810). 

In Gondi the primitive am is changed to un or n. But through the influence of the 
Munda languages in which there is no difference between the dative and the accusative 
signs’ Gondi uses this (acc.) sign also for the dative. Thus : chhauvd a child, becomes Mauvdn 
(acc.-dat ) In Chando and Bastur, however, the two cases are distinguished as in other 
Dravidian languages: hdhd (= father in Ghando) has bdbon (acc.) and bdbdnhu taie 

(= father in Bastur); has tdten (acc.) and tdtenhu (dat). But there is also confusiou as in 
vormnu to them. Madras Gondi is influenced by Telugu and uses ni for the accusative sign 
in all cases : chhauvd, a child, has ohhauvdni (acc). This dialect has also a separate dative 
chliauvdnihi to a child. 

Of the other dialects of the North, Kui also uses ni as the accusative case-sign : e. g., dadd 
(elder brother), has ddddni (acc.). In Kurukh the case-sign is n, an, in, “ The form n is used, 
after vowels ; in after definite masculine bases ending in as and after the plural suffix ar. In 
other words the accusative ends in aw.” (Dr, Grierson’s L, 5., page 412). Alla a dog, has 
alldn (acc.). 
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In Malto, it is re : e. g., malle man, has malhn (acc.). In Kolamiand Naiki, the dative and 
aconsative signs are blended together and the combined form fc«re or re? is nsed to denote 
both the cases: e. g., masur, a servant in Kolami has masurung (acc.-dat.). Chakarktm rneans in 
Naiki, either ‘ to the servants ’ or ‘ servants ’ (acc.). Bat in very many cases the aocnsativo sign 
alone, i.e., re, in Naiki and Kolami, or «« in Naiki is nsed for both the cases. Thus 6Sla, a child 
in Kolami has Man (acc.-dat.). In Naiki, 5n«n means ‘ me ’ and banun means ' to the father.’ 


' Tamil drops the final letter of am and giving the vowel a greater enunciation, changes it 
into of; as, hajL leg, kalcd (acc.). Even this vowel is dropped in some of the rude dialects of 
Tamil. In R'aiTro..li and Burgandi the accusative has either no case-sign or takes on that of 
the dative, i. e., h. But the Korava dialect perhaps through the influence of Oanarese has an, 
nna. Even here there are not a few nouns which take only e, a monophthonged form of of, for 
the accusative. 


Mau a child in Korava, has mavunna (acc.), atne is accusative of * that’ (at). 


In Malayalam, the modern literary daughter of Tamil, the monophthonged form of at, 
namely, e is used (as in Korava dialect). Thus magan^ a son, has magane (acc.) man ho, has 
avane (him), tan (self) has tanne (acc.). 

In Brahui the dative and the accusative have the same form as is also the case in Kaikacli 
Burgandi, G6n(li, Kaiki, and Kolami. The usual suffix is e (as in Korava and Malayalam), or, 
in Karachi, in (as in Knrukh). Thus : lummah mother, has lummahe (acc.-dat.) ofte and often = 
to them \L, iS., p. 622.]. 

To sum up, generally, the North Dravidian languages retain the nasal with the vowel 
dropped or changed ; un, nu, or ni, Tuju too must he included in this group. Oaiiarcse has 
aw, an, a and the South Dravidian languages have ai ( Tamil ) ov e (Korava, Malayalam and 
Brahui ) for the accusative case-suffix; thus dropping the nasal and retaining the vowel in 
a modified form. 


18. The Dative or ‘Fourth’ Case: (k). 


The suffix of this case in Primitive Di’avidiau was k ; and it is found unaltered in this 
primitive form in all the dialects. The only change that is noticed is that it is voiced in 
certain dialects to y, influenced, no doubt, by the character of the preceding sound. The h is 
generally followed by a vowel ; but it is of little moment what vow^el is used, as it only helps 
the enunciation of 


In Tamil, the case-suffix is kw, which in combination always becomes Mm ; the final u being 
only half -pronounced : e.^., W. leg, JoaluTehu (dat.). In Korava, it is found as k, hu^ l:a, he or 
lei showing clearly that the vowel added to h may be anything : c.y., avanh to him (Z./S"., 32C); 
maunkuy to the son (i. S., 326); arasanaka^ to the king {L, S., 328) ; tanlcut to him (jC. 5., 325); 
topanleei to the father (L* S,^ 822) ^ kolliktj to the field (Z/. 321 )• It appears from 

these examples that k, hm^ ha or he is indifferently used in the case of nouns ending 
in consonants or guttural vowels. But if the noun ends in t, Ici seems to have loeii used as in 
Telugu. The same is the case in Kaikadi: e. g., gaunh, to father (L. S., 336); ivunlca, io these 
(Zi. St 339); Tundgarhuy to both (Zi. 3*, 341); but tungsihty to the sister (j5. Say 340). In Burgandi 
we have iitahy to this (L, 346), atmdihe^ to him, so that the dative case-sign apjiears to be h or 

he. In this connection, one striking feature of these three spoken dialects of Tamil must be 
noticed. The dative case-sign in these has a predominating influence over the other cases too. In 
Korava, the dative is also used as an accusative, though the latter has got its own suffixes an 
annay ox m. In Kaikadi, the dative is commonly used as an accusative, as the latter has lost its 
accusative termination. In Burgandi, the dative is not only used as tbe accusative but as the 
ablative, the locative and the instrumental. Compare also the Telugu, Kolami, Naiki and Gondi 
dialects. 
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la Malayalam tho dative casO'Safi&s is hkit as iu Tamil; bub th's becomes nnu if h be 
preoedel by a nasal ; e. magalkhu to the daughter, but magannUy to tho son. la this connection 
it may be stated that Dr. Gander fc holds the view that innu is derived from the possessive case 
tnadu^ Bat he Is himself doubtful of the correctness of this theory and thinks that ku might have 
been dropped and n doubled. Dr. Caldwell thinks that imu is a softened foi*m of inhu. 

In Canarese it is ge or he. The rule is : The dative singalar of masculines ending in am 
(or an) is ge ; that of neuters ending in an is he or 7che. The daiive of all other themes, singular 
or plural, masculine or feminine, is ge. {Smd, 113). 

The ge of the Sanskrit and Canarese masculine and feminine plurals may also he optionally 
doubled. {Sind, 115), For example: arasanje to the king, marahe or mirdkhe to the tree, 
maragalha to the trees, Devarge to gods. Tho doubling is always optional. 

In Badaga, the dative suffix is ga : e. g,^ deehaga to the country {L, S.. 403). In Kurumba 
too it is ga or hd: e. g., manse-na to man, ad/hd to that (L, S-t 300). In Hdliyl, it is ha: e. g,f 
mdnsdh to men, g^vaha to village (L. S., 330), But HoLya is largely influence! by the neighbouring 
languages. Hence se (Aryan genitive sing.), e (Aryan dative) are also used. 

In Tula it is 7e ov g ; 7cu or gn (Brlgel, page 11) ammagii; to a mistress ; maroTcu^ to a tree. 

In Old Telugii the dative s'gas were hun and Ka, n in these suffixes is the accusative s'gn. 
Compare Eolami and Naiki. But this n was soon dropped. Native grammarians call this ii an 
eapho'iic n which explanation may lo accepted. In Mid. and New Telngii the suffix is Ziis or /t-z. 
The rule is: — The dative case is formed by adding 7ci to a genitive ending in ?, i, ai and by 
adding 7cu to a genitive ending in any oiler vowel : e, g.^puUHt to a tiger, biddahu^ to a child. In 
the spoken Northern dialects of Telugii, we find that under these circumstances when Telugu uses 
Id they use li or keaiid under other ciroamstancos, hu or 7ca» 

In the Gondi dialects and in Naiki the dative sign is, through the influence of the neigh- 
bouring Munda languages, cither droppel and replaced by the accusative sign n or un or blended 
with it to form one combination as unJe. In some few cases we have the original primitive k : 
iammunbo a brother, tainmur7sm to the brothers, mdrsdn7c to the man, Miauvdngh to the children 
{L. S,, p 480). la Chanda and Boatur, there are separate forms for the dative and the accusative 
though they are often confounded. The sign is hu or 7cei bdbonku and bd5dne7ee mean * to the 
father (L. S., 636). 

In Kni, it is ge or Ici: nange to me, t2nd7ci, to him ; ge is mostly used in the case of personal 
pronouns. In Kurukh as in Gondi, the dative and the accusative are sometimes confounded, 
especially in tho South. The dative suffix is ge : e, </., dlge to a man {L. S., 418). In Malto, the 
suffix is kt ho, ge : e. g., malko to a man (L. 5., 448), also malelo to a man (L. S.^ 452), enge to me 
(L. S., 452). In Kolami as in Gondi, the dative has the same form as the accusative «ror ng : 
e, g.y vegddung to the field {L. 5., 664). Probably the ^ in represents the dative A. 

19. Tho Genitive or * Sixth’ Case: (a and in). 

In Primitive Dra vidian there was only one genitive suffix, namely, a. But at a late period, in, 
which was originally a locative post-position came to be used also as genitive suffix. Thus, in Early 
Dravidian, there were two genitive suffixes, namely a and in. 

Of these two, a was used by some dialects : Tamil, Canarese and Gondi, in by Kurnkh, Malto, 
Kui, Madras Gondi and Vadari (a dialect of Telugu). The rest of the dialects of the Dravidian 
family used both a and in. These were Tula, Telugu, Kolami, Naiki, and Brahui. 

The dialects that used in as genitive suffix modified it in many ways. In some, the nasal was 
dropped and the possessive sign was reduced to i. 
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Telugu uses this, i, as the genitive singular suffix of (1) all masculine nouns ending in 
(when the du drops and z is added to n) : e. g. tammmdu younger brother, iammuni (gen.). (2) 
all irregular'nouns ending in du,-ru,-lu and-^^ (when du,-ru snd4u are changed to i (?) and 
y is changed to^(?r)aiid i is added to these changed forms) : e. g., peradM a yard ijeraU (gen.), 
Teru a river Yeti (genj, ^agal% day, pagaU (gen.), chey hand cheti (gen.). Irregular nouns 
ending in Uu and wwm form the genitive singular by changing these letters into ntz, *, being the 
possessive suffix. For example, a house, (gen.). Kannu eje, leant i (gen). All other 
nouns have the genitive singular the same as the nominative singular: e. g. gurramu a horse 
(nom.-gen.). Bid da a child (nom.-gen). strl woman (nom.-gen). These nouns are chiefly amahat 
or non-mlsculine nouns. Sometimes, a is added to form the declinable base of the dative case of 
masculine nouns, singular, ending in du. This a is decidedly the genitive sign «, though in 
singular it is used, in Telugu, only to form the declinable base of the dative. For example, 
tammmalcu to a brother and also tammuniJcL Influenced by the analogy of these masculine singular 
nouns ending in w, du, even amahat or non-masculine nouns ending in u and r (??) form their 
dative singular by adding ni or na. Here n is due to false analogy. For example : we have not only 
gurramuhu but gurra-ni-U and gurra-na-Jm. Note the vowel lengthening here. Gurramuhu and 
gurramumJeu are Northern Oircar's dialect. And the other two are Ceded-districts* dialect. Hence 
it may be stated that a too was used as genitive singular suffix in very early Telugu. But in all 
periods of Telugu, the plural genitive of all nouns is always formed by adding a : e. g., tammula of 
younger brothers, gurramula of horses, hiddala of children strila of women. In New Telugu, the 
word ydklca is usually added to the genitive. YoJcJca means ‘ together ^ and has come to give the 
genitive meaning thus : «a yoJelea pustajeamu means ‘ the book with me ' i. e,, * the book that belongs 
to me ’ or ‘ my book. ’ In colloquial Tamil olcha also means ‘ together ’ oJeJea ppdftu dhhudal means 
* cooking together.' Hence * ydkha * is really instrumental in origin. Though yoleha is largely used 
in New Telugu conversation and prose, it is not found in the literary dialects of Mid. and Old 
Telugu. 

lu must be stated here before passing on to the other languages that Dr, Caldwell, too, following 
the native grammarians, thinks that the genitive singular suffix of masculine nouns is ni. Perhaps 
he did not note that n in ni is radical and is no part of the suffix. Further he seems not to have 
taken into consideration the so-called irregular nouns, which regularly form the genitive singular by 
the addition of only i. ‘ Irregular ’ words in any grammar are the most regular and retain faithfully 
the original suffixes. Dr. Caldwell does not also explain how in became nu 

In Ktti also as in Telugu, i is used to form the genitive of all nouns, singular and plural : e. g,^ 
Idvenju a youth faylm’ (gen.), ddddru elder brothers daddri (gen.). But idnu self has tdnd 
(gen.) and the plural tdru has fdrd (gen.). This is the only word that forms its genitive by 
adding a. 

In Kumkh and Malto, the % is greatly influenced by Ic, the dative suffix which is the strongest 
case-termination in these languages. Hence they use U (Malto), hai or gahi (Kurukh). In 
Kurukh, sometimes the dative he or ge entirely replaces these genitive signs. For example in 
Kurukh we have: algahi ot vk man, enhai my, Kamiydke of a servant, d$ge his {L. S, 433), 
In Malto, male a man, has maleU (gen.). In the specimens given in Dr, Grierson's Linguistic 
Survey, we find two Kurnkh words that form their genitive by adding a i~attrantd of country 
(420) rajitd of country (p. 426). The nominative forms are attrant and rajii as easily inferred 
from ‘ rq/i-nw in the country * (page 428). The i in rajit is the augment equivalent to Tamil atiu. 
This clearly establishes that a too was once a genitive suffix in Kurukh* 

In some of the dialects that used in as genitive suffix, it became too weak in force ; and hence 
the old primitive genitive suffix a was also added to it, thus making it ina. But the i of ina after 
changing a to e (as in Kolami, Naiki, and Burgandi) or without doing so (as in Toda, Ko{a, 
Bad.aga, and Irrula, the dialects of Oanarese and also in Brahui), finally dropped, thus reducing the 
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genitive suffix to na or ne or even ne (with the vowel lengthened). This last ne may further be 
reduced to g, after a word ending in w. In the dialects of Canarese mentioned above, the suffix is na. 
They have also the pure a (written yd). In Kolami it is ne, but this is sometimes contracted to n or 
added to the locative suffix t through a confusion. Thus Kolami has ne, net, as genitive suffixes. 
In Naiki and Burgandi it is ne ; or h 

Tulu too, seems to have used the double form ina for the plural genitive, in pre-historic period 
while the singular had only a. But in this plural ina the whole in was dropped after a had been 
fronted to ; so that we have now in Tulu a for genitive singular, and e for the genitive plural. 
Otherwise it seems to us that e of the plural genitive cannot be explained. Dr. Caldwell and 
Rev. Brigel merely mention that a is changed to e, but offer no explanation. 

Canarese too, showed very clearly, a tendency to use in as genitive case-suffix and hence the 
double form ina due to the weakening of in is found even in the oldest period. But this tendency 
was almost immediately checked ; and the form ina was restricted to the following cases : — (1) 
Singular genitive nouns ending in u and r (s|t) short and long, and d, an, and also those ending in 
consonants take ina. With nouns, however, that receive a euphonic v, ina is only optional ; and 
a may be used instead (S/wd. 108). (2) the insertion of in takes place only in a very few instances 
with words ending in consonants. It is optional with pageX and iru], necessary with Igal and agal 
(Smd. 109). In all other cases, Canarese uses a which in many cases is lengthened to a. So 
Canarese is chiefly an a —dialect, i, e,, one that uses a chiefly for genitive. 

Dr. Kiltel considers the in in ina as euphonic, but we think that the ‘ euphonic ' explanation 
must be given up when comparative study can give a better one. Dr. Caldwell, no doubt, identifies 
this in with the locative genitive in, but says that it has lost its force in Canarese and has become 
a mere euphonic particle. 

Brahui, a Dravidian dialect spoken in Baluchistan, uses na and a as genitive suffixes, na is ina 
with the first vowel dropped and final vowel lengthened, and d is « lengthened. For example: 
lummah mother, has lummahna (geu.), nat foot, has naita (gen.) (L, S* 628). 

In Goncli the genitive suffix is uniformly a when it is not supplanted by the Aryan dr (^asyay. 
e. g., chakarTcnd of servants, imdina of one (L. S. 489). 

In the earliest period of Tamil a was the only genitive suffix ; and in was restricted to the locative 
case. But soon even this a was confined to possessives followed by plural nouns, influenced no doubt 
by the neuter demonstrative plural suffix a of appellative nouns. And for the singular, the possessive 
nouns ending in adu (which were till now used only as nouns) were made to do duty as adjectives 
too, i.e„ they were also used predicatively (just as in English we find mine used for my). A similar 
tendency seems to have existed in Earliest Canarese. In a stanza quoted in Sabdamanidarjya Na 
(S?nd.) we see that tanattu (his) is used adjectively. But in Canarese such a use is of the rarest 
kind Thus in Early Tamil we find two genitive suffixes a and adic. Adu was used when a singular 
noun followed the possessive and a when a plural noun came after it ( TolJc Sol. 65). In Mid. 
Tamil, this distinction was preserved ; but in some cases, adu was used even when a plural noun 
followed the possessive : e. g., ninadw adiyar and enadu haigal mine hands. QSannul 300). In 
Early New Tamil, a went out of use except in high literary style ; and adu took its place univer- 
sally. In this period, in which was till now only a locative sign came to be used as pnitive suffix 
also. In late New Tamil, in is more largely used than even adu. In Modern Tamil, the relative 
participle udaiya has come to be used very largely especially in prose and conversation. Some- 
times both in and udaiya are added to words in modern Tamil when in is placed first: e.g., puli- 
y^in^daiya of tiger. This shows that udaiya is gaining influence even over in as ToUa in 

Modern Telugu 
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Malayalam uses in as genitive suffix, in some cases , but generally this m is followod by Be. 
In other words, the genitive suffix becomes in re • e. g., maganre of a son. This is only de the 
modified form of Tamil adu^ n + de naturally becomes n re. In fact, after nasals we have re 
and after any other letter de. Thus re and de are identical. Dr Caldwell says, “ The Malayalam 
de, like the Tamil adu is used as a genitive suffix of the singular alone, a confirmation of the fact 
that it is derived from adu^ which in its original signification is the neuter singular of the demon- 
strative. In the genitive plural, Malayalam uses i/rfc answering to the colloquial Tamil udaiya 
(from ndai). Compare the Malayalam enre.endre, en de, of me, with the corresponding 
Tamil enadu. The Malayalam possessive noun, " mine ’ or that which is (mine) i.s endrechi. 
This is surely a double form, the origin of dre being forgotten.’ ' In modern Malayalam ude 
is used even in the singular and tends to replace even re or de\ e, g., Maga (ti de oiti 
daughter Te lin re of a scorpion (L. S. 356). 

(B) 

Secondary Cases. 

20. It has been already noticed that the secondary cases have three important features 
distinguishing them from the Primary cases ; — namely : (1) These have a great tendency to 
interchange ; (2) they are post-positions, traces of whose original independent existence as 
auxiliary nouns or participles are still to bo found in all the languages ; (3) different 
languages use different words as suffixes of these cases. 

Primitive Dravidian used the following words as the post-positions of tliese cases: — Ird 
(instrumenbal-locative-ablative) ; to dan (conjunctive case) ; in and il (ablative-locative and also 
instrumental) ; iru (n) du and u / du (ablative). 

The Post-Position : IcdL 

21. The word Ml has in Tamil two meanings : — (1) place (2) path or way ; aud it 
had these two meanings also in Primitive Dravidian. Hence it was used both as the 
locative and the insbruraental suffix. For, ‘ place ’ denotes * location ’ and ‘ path or way ^ 
mstrumeniedity or agency. If the two meanings be combined, we would naturally get the 
idea ‘proceeding from the place,’ Hence Ajai was also in some cases used as ablative of motion. 
In late Primitive Dravidian Ml was in some cases changed to dl ; the initial guttuz-al 
dropping. This al readily changed to an (as the il of agil Tamil, is changed poetically to 
dyin and as il the sign of the locative becomes in the ablative of motion either il or in). The 
dropping of the initial guttural is seen also in Tamil aruga, a grass which has, in Canarese 
and Telugu, Tulu and Malayalam, an initial guttural : e. g., Icarulm (Mai.) ; Icarike (Can.) ; 
gariha (Tel.) ; Icadlke (Tulu), Thus in late Primitive Dravidian, halt al and an were all used to 
denote the locative, the instrumental, or the ablative case. 

In Tamil, kdl is always locative suffix ; and al and an are instrumental suffixes. Thus 
a division of labour among these is introduced. Old Tamil prefers an to al ; but aZ has gra- 
dually gained 07Gv an aud is now the regular one. For example; nrjckal in the village; 
B^mandli by Bama ; avandn dyadu, * that which was done by him.’ 

The only other language in which kal is preserved, is Malayalam. In this dialect. Ml 
and its shortened form Ml are alternative signs of the locative. The Malayalam instrumental 
suffix is dl as in Tamil. 

22. In Brahui the ablative suffix is an ; and the locative termination is al : e. g., lammah 
mother, has lammahan (abla.) ; lammahdl (loc.)« 

In Gondi too the ablative use of dl is preserved. Chhauva a child has chhauvaidl (abl, 
iustr.). This dl is also used as instrumental suffix, but this is very largely replaced by the 
Sanskrit word ‘ sanga 
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In Kurnkb, Malto and Telugu, tb© Primitive Oravidian instrumental locative an took 
a final euphonic w and became anu. This anu underwent many changes. In Kurukh the 
initial a dropped after lengthening the final u and sometimes making it more open. So the 
locative suffixes of Karukb are nu and rid. Malto has only no. For example : male a man in 
Malto has meleno (loc.) (X. S. 452) ; dl a man in Kurukh, has SI nu (loc.) (X, B. 418), The 
Raigarh dialect of Kurukh generally uses rib for nu ; e. g,, buddhinb in sense (L. S. 435). 

Old Telugu uses an and a as locative instrumental suffix, a is a contracted form of an ; and 
an is again shortened form of an. Thus inta and intan both mean * in the house and hence 
an (m) and a are optionally used. Now in new Telugu, these suffixes are restricted to the so- 
called ‘ irregular nouns. * Sometimes the form na is also used, especially in new Telugu, in 
the case of neuter nouns ending in na is anu with its final vowel u changed to a through 
the influence of the initial a which subsequently dropped ; Vanamhuna ‘ in the forest. Beradi, 
a dialect of Telugu, has dn\ and Vadari, another Telugu dialect has na as their locative 
suffixes. Dr. Caldwell thinks that na is a corruption of in the locative sign. But it is 
difficult to understand how in can produce na. Surely he has been misled by the Finnish 
form na, ne, ni ; and indeed he compares the Dra vidian na to the Japanese locative nil 

In New Telugu, the post-positions, valanan^ and ch'tan are largely used to denote the 
instrumental case. Velanan and chetan are themselves tlie instrumental of valan and che^ 
formed by adding an (See above). Che^ means * hand * and ralan^ a side (compare Tamil 
jpal=side). So valanan and chetan respectively mean * by the side of ’ and ‘ by the hand of * 
i. e., by, through — dani valla or dani cheta means ‘ by her Valanan and chetan, are also 
shortened to valla and cheta, or, chen. 

The Post-Position: id-dan. 

23, In Primitive Dra vidian id-dan was used to denote the conjunctive case giving the 
meaning ‘ with ’ td-dan is the instrumental or locative of the noun to-du * a crowd, contact * 
formed by the addition of an or an. Indeed, id-dan was subsequently shortened to td-dan. 

It means ' by the crowd of or in the contact of ’ ; i. e., * witkj This tS-dan was also used 

adverbially to denote closeness of time, meaning ‘at once/, 

In Telugu is the conjunctive case-sign meaning ‘with’. It is also used as an 

adverb. Then it takes the form td-dane ‘ at once’. It is often contracted to io-du, id «, and 

id. V&rd to, vani id n, vani to dan all mean ‘ with him ’• 

In Tamil, td-dan loses its initial consonant. Compare the following pairs of words where 
the initic\l t is optionally lost in Tamil : tu lai dal—u lai dal (paining) ; tuva {al:=.uva lal (bend- 
ing); tuvarppu =uvarpu (brackish ness); tunnalar^unnalar (foes); and so on. Hence td-dan 
becomes d-dan in Tamil. This d-dan further changed in prehistoric period to u dan d du, and 
o du all of which are now the instrumental suffixes of Tamil, meaning ‘ with.’ There is also 
in Tamil the adverbial form u dane (=at once). In colloquial Tamil d-du is often pronounced 
as d’da or o d(£. 

Malayalam has the same instrumental suffixes as Tamil : namely, u dan, o du d-du. 

Oanarese preserves only the adverbial form : Old Oanarese o dam. Modern Canarese 
o dane mean ‘ at once’. 

In Tula, the locative-instrumental was originally o du or o fu. These were pronounced 
also as in colloquial Tamil as o-Da or o fa. But subsequently the initial o was dropped in 
rapid pronunciation. It must be remembered in this connection that Tula which is only 
a spoken dialect difEers from the rest by a process, not of growth, but of decay, not having 
been ever reduced to writing. Hence Du or Tu and Da or Ta were the instrumental locative 
suffixes..^ Soon a division of labour was introduced between these ; These Da or Ta became 
instrumental suffix ; and or fu was used as locative : e. g., amma da ‘ with a mistress ; amma 
Pu ‘ in a mistress *• 
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The Post-Position: u L 

24. The pectiliarity of this post-positioo is that it is used onhj as locative suffix. In its 
primitive form w / it is found in Tamil, in Old Oanarese and in the word in Telugu. But 
in Mid. Canaresew? was changed to 0 Z. In Tel agu, early in the prehistoric period « i 
became 0 jjp as in Oanarese and then was changed o 1. For L always becomes I in Telugu. 01 
took a final euphonic w. 0 lu again was changed to o lo and further lo with the initial o 
dropped. For example : marattu / in a tree (Tamil); mamdo t in a tree (Can.); dani-lo in that 
(Tel.) 

In Mid Oanarese o/ also becomes olage^ ge being a formative. New Oanarese uses also 
alii as locative sufQx alH mean * place.’ 

In New Telugu, andu is more frequently used as locative suffix andu means ' withiu ’ 
and is identical with the adverb andu * there \ 

The Post-Positions : il and in. 

25. I have already stated that these are identical and mean ‘a place*. Subsequently 
they came to denote also ‘ motion from a place Hence, il and in were used in the Primitive 
Dravidian language as locative and ablative suffixes. 

In Tamil, il is used both as locative and ablative suffix ; but in is used only as the sign of 
the ablative of motion. Its use as genitive suffix has already been given. 

In Oanarese, in is used as the suffix of the ablative of motion of old Oanarese ; and also as 
the instrumental termiuatiou. Frequently the ablative in in Oanarese takes the demonstrative 
adverb attan-attan is atta plus an (the argument denoting direction), atta means there. Hence 
atta nim means * from the direction of ' or shortly 'from.’ 


The Post-Positions : Irundu, undh NuntSi^ inde SLud—Pudu. 

26. The Tamil irundu the Oanarese inde^ the Tula— and the Telugu undi and 
nunchi are all past-participles of a verb meaning * to be ’ or * to place.’ All these are ablative 
case-suffixes denoting * motion from a place.’ For their literal meaning is 'having been in ’ which 
is the same as coming from ; or ‘ from.’ Nunchi and — P(u)du both mean ‘ having been placed in ’ 
which is the same as “having been in.” Nunchi has taken an initial euphonic », and is the causal 
of Undiihe past-participle of undu 'to be.’ In Telugu untsu or vulgarly untSu means ‘ to 
place.’ The Tulu— d(w)dM is a contraction of iddu-id means 'to place * ; and its past-participle is 
iddu or idudu. Tamil irundu is from ir to be. Oanarese inde is also from ir to l»e, but has undergone 
many changes. The Oanaxcse past-participle of ir is irdu or iddu : But when this was used as an 
ablative suffix, iddu was influenced by the original ablative suffix in and by the Tamil ablative sign 
irundu. Heace the nasal n was introduced by false analogy ; thus we get indu which being a suffix 
had its final tt changed toe. Compare Tamil dative sign with the Oanarese ke. Inde also 
became inda. Subsequently the ablative inde was also used as instrumental in Oanarese like the 
ablative in. 

In Telugu^ undi is more classical and old and nuntS i is more modern. 

1 will here close our notes on the Dravidian Case with a table showing the case-signs in the 


dbavzoiak case siairs. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DERIVATION OF TALAPOIN. 

In my notes on the derivation of this old puzzle 
among Indo-European words, meaning a Buddhist 
monk la7ite, Yol. XXXY, p. 268) I noted that 
Gerini had stated that it represented the Taking 
expression tala poi, ' my lord ” : and I gave 
reasons for showing that he was probably right. 
There is now at last proof that he was so. In 
a Taking Inscription on a pillar of the Myazedi 
Pagoda at Pagan recently edited by Mr. 0. O. 
Blagden in J, E. A. S., 1909, occur (p. 1023) the 
words (line 18) tila poy Mhather, ‘My Lord 
Mh^ther.’ This Taking Insciiption relates to 
the presentation of a golden image to the Pagoda 
in 1081 A. D , and corresponding with it on the 


same pillar is a Burmese Inscription (p. 1021) 
which (lines 22-23) translates the above words by 
{Jbhagyi Malidfher) p‘6ngyi Mahathi, z.e., the 
monk Mahathi. The inscription purports to 
relate that the dedication of the image was made 
in the presence of the Monk Mahdthera and 
seven other monks, all named. 

There seems, thei’efore, to be no room left for 
doubting that the term talapoin, in all its 
variations, for a Buddhist monk is the Taking 
term ‘ tala p6i * (‘ my Lord, ’) as applied to a Bud- 
dhist monk, and is the equivalent of the ordinary 
Burmese term p‘6ngyl. 

R. 0. Temple. 
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pjflLix LA-Cote — Essai sar Gunulhya ct k Erhafckatlia 
Buivi du tosto ineJifc des chapitres Vol. SXVII il 
XXX da Nepak-Mahatmya. Pang 1903. Ernest 
leronx. 8to. XV 335 pp. 

Budhasvamin — ^Brhatkatha (Jlokasamgraha I IX 
Texta Sanskrit publid pour la premidre fok, aveo des 
notes critiques et expUcativos et acconipagnd d’nue 
tradnobon frantjaise par Felix Lacdfce. Paris 1908. 
Ernest Leroux. 8vo. SIII-1-2+ 115 pp. 

The Byihjitkatha of Gun&dhya is a famous 
work in Indian lijoraturo. VTo know that, ac- 
cording to tradition, it was written in the Paisd,chi 
dialect, and that it was, at a comparatively early 
date, lost in India proper, hut continued to be 
handed dowm in Kashmir, where it w'as later 
on remodelled and translated into Sanskrit by 
the two authors SomadSva and Kshdm^ndra. 
Buhler has made it probable that the original 
drawn upon by them was written in some 
Prakrit, and the common opinion has been that 
this original was Guudilhya’s Brihatkathd itself. 
The natural inference w'as that wherever Soma- 
ddva and KshSmendra agree, their statements can 
he traced back to Gunadhya. 

In 1S93 Mahumahoi^dhyaya Hara Prasad Sasfcri 
found, among the Nepalese manuscripts acquired 
for the Bengal Asiatic Society, a Sanskrit version 
of the Brihatkatha, on which he reported in the 
Bengal Asiatic Journal (Vol. LXII. Part I, 
pp. 215 and ). His remarks were, as we can 
now see, neither exhaustive nor quite accurate, 
and it is only after the publishing of M. Lacofce's 
books that we can judge of the real importance 
of the find. These books are, as will appear fiom 
the titles, an edition of the first nine chapters 
of the text and a study summing up the 
results to be derived from the new version of 


Gun^dhya's vroik. The manuscripts discovered do 
not contain the complete work Only 20 chapters 
have been found, and they will all be published 
by M. Lacote. To judge from the part just issueda 
we have every reason for being thankful that 
the woik of editing them has fallen into so able 
hands. 

The study on GumVlhya is a very important 
work, wiitten with great learning and throughout 
bearing testimony to the critical skill of its 
author. I do not intend to review it at length, 
I shall only draw attention to one or two points 
which are bound to change the views hitherto 
commonly held about Gunadhya and his work. 
An abridged translation of M Lacote’ s study 
ought to be published for the benefit of those who 
cannot read it in the original. 

M. Lacote first shows that the legends about 
Gunadhya contained in the Kathdisaritsagara and 
the BrihatkathamHijjari cannot go back to Giin^- 
dhya himself Taken together with the tradi- 
tions contained in the NSpala Mahatmya and 
published as an appendix to the Essai, however, 
they make it all but certain that the historical 
Gunadhya did not live at Paithan at the court of 
the Andhrabhrityas, bub was born in Mathur& 
aud spent much of his time in Ujjayini, and that 
his Byihatkath^ was written somewhere on the 
line which takes us from Ujjayini to Kaustohi. 
This result is, I think, of considerable importance 
for the question about the home of the old 
PaisSfOhi dialect. M. Lacote agrees with Dr. 
Hoernle that Pais&chi was an Aryan dialect as 
spoken in the month of un- Aryan tribes. He thinks 
that the evidence brought into the field by the 
late Professor Pisohel and by Dr, Grierson makes 
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it probable that these un- Aryan tribes lived some- 
where on the North-Western Frontier. It will 
be seen that here he places himself in opposition 
to Indian tradition according to which GnnAdhya 
learnt to speak Paildichi in the Vindhyas (Soma- 
d^va). I shall not in this place take np this 
difficult question. I shall only remark that I 
think it possible to prove that the Indian tradi- 
tion is right as against European scholars, and 
that the home of the Pais&chi dialect should be 
looked for in the neighbouihood of the present 
TJjjain, 

M. Lacote further shows that the original on 
which Somad^va and Ksh&mendra di*ew was not 
Gund.dhya’s Brihatkath^, hut a later version 
which had become localised in Kashmir and which 
had been written by a Kashmirian. It did not 
give a good impression of Gun^dhya's work, the 
whole had been recast, the original story had 
been made in parts almost unintelligible, the 
composition had become changed, and numerous 
additions, such as the Pauchatantra and the 
YSt&lapanchavinisati, had been made. Thepi'oof 
is followed np in a double line, by considering 
the internal evidence of the Kashmirian versions 
themselves, and by comparing the new Sanskrit 
text from Nepal It will he seen that this result 
makes it necessary to give up the old view that 
QunSidhya had already dealt with all those various 
subjects which meet us in the works of SomadSva 
andKshfim^ndra. Thus for instance, the Paucha- 
tantra was formerly considered to be an old 
collection which already existed before Gnn&dhya’s 
times, and which he incorporated in his work. 
That can no more be proved by the fact that it 
has been embodied in the later Kashmirian 
versions. Thus the Brihatkathd loses something 
of its importance for the history of Indian tales. 
But on the other hand, the results to which we 
can now come are much more certain ; and our 
critical horizon has been widened so that we now 
begin to see our way towards a really critical 
history of this important branch of literature. 
We therefore have every reason to be thankful to 
M. Lacote for his excellent study on GunUdhya. 

Lb Baron Caeea db Vaux La doctrine de 1’ Islam. 

Paris 1909. GabbieIi Beauchbsnb & Cie, editenrs, 

llV, Hue de Bennes. 8® IV 319 pp, 4 francs. -iltudes 

BUT r histoire des religions 3. 

This new essay on the Muhammedan religion is 
not meant to be a history of the Islam. It is a 
study on the actual doctrines which can be consi- 
dered as orthodox at the present day and only 
occasionally deals with their development. Mubam- 
medanism is, further, in various respects compared 
with the Christian religion, and it is always easy to 


see that the sympathies of the author are with his 
own belief. His attitude towards Muhammedanism 
is, however, fiiendly, and he succeeds in imparting 
the keen interest he evidently takes in the subject to 
the reader. He does not go too much into details, 
his intention has been, throughout, to diaw the 
broad lines, and to illustrate what is essential and 
typical His style is admirable, and he has therefore 
succeeded in producing a book which will be read 
with great interest by the educated public for which 
it is destined. 

The first chapter deals with the unity of God, 
The author here justly reproves the theory of Renan 
that monotheism was a natural result of the disposi- 
tions of the Semitic nations. Then the difEerent 
rites and prayers are described. 

The second chapter is devoted to the future life, 
and the third to the well-known fatalism of the 
Islam. Then follow chapters on the duty of 
giving alms, the pilgrimage, and the Sacred War 
for the piopagation of the Faith, The seventh 
chapter deals with the position of woman in Muham- 
medanism. The author here emphasises the fact 
that the lack of consideration of the female sex js 
the weakest point in the whole system and the one 
which makes it absolutely unlikely that European 
nations should ever, to any extent, embrace the 
doctrine of Muhammed. A good illustration of the 
difference of view between Muhammedan and 
Western ideas is afforded by the rules about divorce. 
The husband can divorce his wife and afterwards 
take her back twice. But after a third' divorce he 
cannot remarry her unless she has, in the meantime 
been married to another man. An amusing story 
is told in illustration of this rule, (page 169 ) ; a wife 
had been three times divorced by her husband 
Rofaab, but still wanted to return to him. She 
came to Mohammed and asked his permission. 
" Another man has married me,*' she said, ” but be 
sent me away after he had only touched the fringe 
of my coat.** But the prophet did not allow her to 
return to her old husband until the new one had 
actually had intercourse with her. After some 
time she returned and said that so had been the 
case, but Mohammed refused to believe her. It is 
hardly possible for a European mind to imagine 
how such a state of affairs can be possible. 

The concluding chapters contain remarks on 
children and education, on mysticism and on 
the future of Islam. They all contain many fine 
observations, and, on the whole, it is a real 
pleasure to follow the author throughout the 
book, even in those few cases where one cannot 
agree with the views he takes of some question 
or other, 

Stbn Konow. 
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THE ARTHASASTRA OF CHANAKYA (BOOKS V— XV), 

Translated by 
n. SHAMASASTET, B.A , 

Librarian, Gcvcrnment Onentai Library, Mysore 
( Continued from p, 144 . ) 

Chapter IV. 

The operation of a siege (ParyupftsanakarrQa). 

R EDUO'IIOX (of tho enemy) must precede a siege. TLe territory that has been conquered 
should be kejjt so pcaceiolly that it might sleep 'without any fear. When it is in rebellion, it is 
to be pacified by bestowing rewards and remitting taxes, unless the conqueror means to quit it. Or 
he may select his bait! fields in a remote part of the enemy’s territory, far from the populous centres ; 
for, in the opinion of Kautilya, no territory deserves the name of a kingdom or country unless it is 
full of people. When a people resist the attempt of the conqueror, then he may destroy their stores, 
crops, and granaries, and trade. 

By the destruction of trade, agricultural produce, and standing crops, by causing the people 
to run away, and by slaying their leaders in secret, the country will be denuded of its people.®<^ 
When the conqueror thinks, ** My army is provided with abundance of staple corn, raw materials, 
machines, weapons, dress, labourers, ropes and the like, and has a favourable season to act, whereas 
my enemy has an unfavourable season and is suffering from disease, famine and loss of stores and 
defensive force, while his hired troops as well as the army of his friend are in a miserable condition,” 
— then he may begin the siege* 

Having well guarded his camp, transports,, supplies, and also the roads of communication, aud 
having dug up a ditch aud raised a rampart round his camp, he may vitiate the water in the ditches 
round the enemy's fort, or empty the ditches of their water or fill them -with water if empty, and 
tlien he may assail the rampart and the jiarapets by making use of underground tunnels and iron 
rods. If the ditch ((ledram) is very deep, he may fill it up with soil. If it is defended by a number 
of men, he may destroy it by means of machines. Horse soldiers may force their passage through 
the gate into the fort and smite the enemy. Now and then in the midst of tumult, he may offer 
terms to the enemy by taking recourse to one, two, three, or all of the strategic means. 

Having captured the birds such as the v\iltiire, crow, najUir, hhdsa, parrot, moina, and pigeon 
which have th^dr nests in the fort-walls, and having tied to their tads infiamniable powders 
iagniyoga), he may let them fly to tie forts. If the camp i^ situated at a distance from the fort and 
is provided with an elevated post for archers and thtir flags, tlien the enemy’s fort may be set on 
fire. Spies, living as watchmen of the fort, may t^e inflammable povder to the tails of mongooses, 
monkeys, cats and dogs and let them go over the thatched roofs of the houses. A splinter of fire 
kept in the body of a dried fish may be caused to be carried ofi by a monkey, or a crow, or any other 
bird (to the thatched roofs of the houses). 

Small balls prepared from the mixture of sarala (jiimts longijolia), devaduiu (deodar), 
piUitrina (sinking grass), guggulu (bdellium), srivesliiaka (turpentine), tho juice of 
(^vaiica robusta)^ and Idl'shd (lac) combined with dungs of an ass, camel, sheep, and goat are 
inflammable (agnidhdranah, i.e^, such as keep fire). 


95 xhe first four books have been p'oblished in the Mysore Reiieiv, 190'— 190S>. 
This is m 4ohi m'.tre. 
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The mixture of the powder of priydla (jihironjia sapida), the charcoal of avalguja (panyza, 
serraiula, antMmintzca), madhiichcMi&hia (wax), aad tlie dung of a horse, ass, camel, and ©dw 
is an inflammable powder to be hurled against the enemy. 

The powder of all the metals (sarvulohcz) as red as fire, or the mixture of the powder of Icumbli 
(jgmelia arherea)^ sisa (lead), trapu (zinc), mixed with the charcoal powder of the flowers of 
pSnbhadraha paldsa (Jbutea f rondos a) r and hair, and with oil, wax, and turpentine, i& 

also an inflammable powder. 

A stick of visodsaglidti painted with the above mixture and wound round with a bark made of 
hemp, zinc, and lead, is a fire-arrow (to be hurled against the enemy). 

When a fort can be captured by other means, no attempt should be made to set fiie to it ; for 
fire cannot be trusted j it not only offends gods, bnt also destroys the people, giains, cattle, gold, 
raw materials and the like. Also the acquisition of a fort with its property all destroyed, is a 
source of further loss. Such is the aspect of a siege. 

When the conqueror thinks, “I am well pio\ided with all necessary means and with workmen 
whereas my enemy is diseased, with officers proved to be impure niider temptations, with unfinished 
forts and deficient stores, allied with no friends, or with friends inimical at heart,’* — then he should 
consider it as an opportune moment to take up arms and storm the fort. 

When fire, accidental or intentionally kindled, breaks out ; when the enemy’s people arc 
engaged in a &acrificlal performance, or in witnessing spectacles or the troops, or in a quarrel due to 
the drinking of liquor ; or when the enemy’s army is too much tired by daily engagements in battles 
and is reduced in strength in consequence of the slaughter of a number of its men in a number of 
battles ; when the enemy’s people wearied from sleeplessness have fallen asleep ; or on the occasion 
of a cloudy day, of floods, or of a thick fog or snow, general assault should be made. 

Or having concealed himself in a forest after abandoning the camp, the conqueror may strike 
the enemy when the latter comes out. 

A king, pretending to be the enemy’s chief friend or ally, may make the friendship closer 
with the besieged, and send a messenger to say, This is thy weak point ; these ai’e thy 
internal enemies j that is t' e weak point of the besieger ; and this person (who, deserting the 
conqueror, is now coming to thee) is thy partisan.” When this partisan is returning with anothei* 
messenger from the enemy, the conqueror should catch hold of him, and, having published the 
partisan’s guilt, should banish him, and retire from the siege operations. Then the pretending 
friend may tell the besiegel, “ Gome out to help me, or let us combine and strike the besieger. 
Accordingly when the enemy conies out, he may be hemmed between the two forces (the 
conqueror’s force and the pretending friend’s force) and killed or captured alive to distribute liis 
territory (between the conqueror and the friend). His capital city may be razed to the ground ; 
and the flower of his army made to come out and destroyed. 

This explains the treatment of a conquered enemy or wild chief. 

Either a conquered enemy or the chief of a wild tribe (in conspiracy with the conqueror) 
may inform the besieged, with the intention of escaping from a disease, or from the attack in 
his weak point by his enemy in the rear, or from a rebellion in his army, the conqueror seems to 
be thinking of going elsewhere, abandoning the siege.’’ When the enemy is made to believe this, 
the conqueror may set fire to his camp and retire. Then the enemy coming out may be hemmed 
... as before. 

Or having collected merchandise mixed with poison, the conqueror may deceive the enemy 
by sending that merchandise to the latter. 

Or a pretending ally of the enemy may send a messenger to the enemy, asking him, Come 

out to smite the conqueror already struck by me.” When he does so, he may be hemmed 

as before. 
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Spies, disguised as friends or relatives and wifcli passports aad orders in their bauds, may 
enter the enemy's fort and help to its capture* 

Or a pretending ally of the enemy may send information to the besieged, “I am going to 
strike the besieging camp at such a time and place ; then you should also fight along -with me.*^ 
When the enemy does so, or when he comes out of his fort after witnessing the tumult and uproar 
of the besieging army in danger, he may be slain as before. 

Or a friend or a wild chief in friendship with the enemy may be induced and encouraged to 
seize the land of the enemy when the latter is besieged by the conqueror. When accordingly any 
one of them attempts to seize the enemy’s territory, the enemy's people or the leaders of the enemy's 
traitors may be employed to murder him (the friend, or the wild chief) ; or the conqueror himself 
may administer poison to him. Then another pretending friend may inform tbe enemy that the 
murdered person was a fratricide (as he attempted to seize the territory of his friend in troubles). 
After strengthening his intimacy with the enemy, the pretending friend may sow the seeds of 
dissension between the enemy and his officers and have the latter hanged. Causing the peaceful 
people of the enemy to rebel, he may put them down, unknown to the enemy. Then having taken 
with him a portion of his army composed of furious wild tribes, he may enter the enemy’s fort and 
allow it to be capture! by the conqueror. Or traitors, enemies, wild tribes, and other persons who 
hare deserted the enemy, may, under the plea of having been reconciled, honoured, and rewarded, 
go back to the enemy and allow the fort to be captured by the conqueror. 

Having captnred the fort or having returned to the camp after its capture, he should give quarter 
to those of the enemy’s army who, whether as lying prostrate in the field, or as standing with 
their back turned to the conqueror, or with their hair dishevelled, with their weapons thrown down 
or with their body disfigured and shivering under fear, surrender themselves. After the captured 
fort is cleared of the enemy’s partisans and is well guarded by the conqueror’s men both within 
and without, he should make his victorious entry into it. 

Having thus seized the territory of the enemy close to his country, the conqueror should direct 
his attention to that of tbe madhyama king ; this being taken, he should catch hold of that of the 
neutral king. This is the first way to conquer the world. In the absence of the madhyama and 
neutral kings, he should, in virtue of his own excellent^ qualities, wiu the hearts of his enemy’s 
subjects, and then direct his attention to other remote enemies. This is the second way. In the 
absence of a circle of states (to be conquered), he should conquer his friend or his enemy by 
hemming each between bis own force and that of his enemy or that of his friend respectively. This 
is the third way. 

Or he may first put down an almost invincible immediate enemy. Having doubled his power 
by this victory, he may go against a second enemy; having trebled his power by this victory, ha 
may attack a third. This is the fourth way to conquer the world. 

Having conquered the earth with its people of distinct castes and divisions of religious life, 
he should enjoy it by governing it in accordance with the duties prescribed to kings. 

Intrigue, spies, winning over the enemy’s people, siege, and assault are the five means to 
capture a fort. 

Chapter V. 

Bestoration of peace in a conquered country (Iiabdhapraliamanam). 

The expedition which the conqueror has to undertake may be of two kinds : in wild tracts or in 
single villages and the like. 


9T lajicha znetre. 
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The territory which he aucquires may be of three kinds: that which is newly acquired, that 
Which is recovered (from an userper) and that which is inherited. 

Having acquired a new territory, he should cover the enemy’s vices with his own virtues, and 
the enemy’s virtues by doubling his own virtues, by strict observance of his own duties, by attending 
to his works, by bestowing rewards, by remitting taxes, by giving gifts, and by bestowing honours. 
He should follow the friends and leaders of the people. He should give rewards, as promised, to 
those who deserted the enemy for his cause ; he should also ojffer rewards to them as often as they 
render help to him ; for whoever fails to fulfil his promises becomes untrustworthy both to his 
own and his enemy’s people. Whoever acts against the will of the people will also become unreliable. 
He should adopt the same mode of life, the same dress, language, and customs as those of the 
people. He should follow the people iu their faith with which they celebrate their national, religious 
and congregational festivals or amusements. His spies should often bring home to the mind of 
the leaders of provinces, villages, castes, and corporations the hart inflicted on tlie enemies in 
contrast with the high esteem and favour, with which they are treated by the conqueror, who 
finds his own prosperity in theirs. He should please them by giving gifts, remitting taxes, and 
providing for their security. He should always hold religious life in high esteem. Learned men, 
orators, charitable and brave persons should be favoured with gifts of land and money and with 
remissioii of taxes. He should release all the prisoners, and afford help to miserable, helpless, 
and diseased persons . He should prohibit the slaughter of animals for half a month during the 
period of OhlturmAsya (from July to September), for four nights during the full moon, and for a 
night on the day of the birth-star of the conqueror or of the national star. He should also 
prohibit the slaughter of females and young ones {yonihdlavadkaw) as well as castration. Having 
abolished those customs or transactions which he might consider either as injurious to the growth 
of his revenue and army or as unrighteous, he should establish righteous transactions. He should 
compel bom thieves as well as the Mlechchhas to change their habitations often and reside in many 
places. Such of his chief ofideers in charge of the forts, country parts, and the army, and ministers 
and priests as are found to have been in conspiracy with the enemy should also be compelled to have 
their habitations in different places on the borders of the enemy’s country. Such of his men as are 
capable to hurt him, but are convinced of their own fall with that of their master, should be pacified 
by secret remonstration. Such renegades 'of his own country as are captured along with the 
enemy should be made to reside in remote corners. Whoever of the enemy’s family is capable to 
wrest the conquered territory and is taking shelter in a wild tract on the border, often harassing 
the conqueror, should be provided with a sterile portion of territory or with a fourth part of a 
fertile tract ou the condition of supplying to the conqueror a fixed amount of money and a fixed 
number of troops, in raising which he may incur the displeasure of the people and may be destroyed 
by them. Whoever has caused excitement to the people or incurred their displeasure should be 
removed and placed in a dangerous locality. 

Having recovered a lost territory, he should hide those vices of his, owing to which he lost it, 
and increase those virtues by which he recovered it. 

With regard to the inherited territory, he should cover the vices of his father, and display his 
own virtues. 

He should initiate the observance of all those customs, which, though righteous and practised 
others, are not observed in his own country, and give no room for the practice of whatever is 
unrighteous, though observed by others. 


^ In ilolea metre. 
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Book XIV. 

Secret Means, ( Anpaniskadikam) • 

Chapter I. 

Means to injure an enemy (Paragh^taprayogah) , 

In order to protect tae Institation of the four castes, such measures as are treated of in 
'secret science shaj be applied against the wicked. Through the instrumentality of such men or 
women of ^Ilechchha class as can put on disguises appropriate to dijBFereut countries, arts, or profes- 
sions, or as can put on the appearance of a hump-backed, dwarfish, or short-sized person, or of a 
dumb, deaf, idiot, or blind person, kdlakuia and other manifold poisons should be administered in 
the diet and other physical enjoyments of the wicked. Spies lying in wait or living as inmates (in 
the same house) may make use of weapons on occasions of royal sports or musical and other 
entertainments. Spies, under the disguise of night-walkers (/dtrioMH) or of fire-keepers (a^nujivt) 
may set fire (to the houses of the wicked). 

The powder (prepared from the carcass) of animals such as chitra (?), hheha (frog), Icaundin- 
yaha (?), hru<un*x (j^evdu' sylvatilca)^ p^ncliahushiha (?), and katapadt (centepede) ; or of animals 
such as uchchltinga (crab), liamhali (?), kriJcaldsa (lizard) with the powder of the bark of satakanda 
(Phyalia Flaxuosj) ; or of animals such as griliagavLlih& (a small house-lizard), andhdhikd (a blind 
snake), hrakanthaJea (a kind of partridge), p'ttihita (a stinking insect), and gomdriha (?) combined 
with the juice of bhattdtaha {Stinecarpus Anacardium)^ and valgaka (?) ; — the smoke caused by 
burning the above powders causes instantaneous death.®® 

Any of the (above) insects may be heated with a black snake ^Tidipriyangv. ( panic seed) and 
reduced to powder. This mixture, when burnt, causes instantaneous death. ^ 

The powder prepared from the I'oots of dJidmdrgava (luffa foetidd) and ydtudMna (?) mixed 
with the powder of the flower of hhall&taka (semecarpus anacardium) causes, when administered, 
death in the course of half a month. The root of •oydghdta (poBBia fistula) reduced to powder 
with the flower of hhalldtaka (semecarpiis anacardium) mixed with the essence of an insect (kita) 
causes, when administered, death in the course of a month. 

As much as a kald (^?ffth of a tola) to men ; twice as much to mules and horses j and four 
times as much to elephants and camels. 

The smoke caused by burning the powder of sataTcardama (^•) uchohitinga aravira 

(netum odorim), kaiuiumhi (a land of bitter gourd), and fish together with the chaff of the 
grains olmadana (?) and Toodrava (paspalam scrohiculatum), or with the chaff of the seeds of 
hastikarna (castor oil tree) and paldsa {hutca frondosn) destroys animal life as far as it is carried 
off by the wind. 

The smoke caused by burning the powder of putiktta (a stinking insect), fish katuiumbi 
(a kind of bitter gourd), the bark of satakardama (?), and indragopa (the insect cochineal), or the 
powder of patiUta, Uhudrdrdla (the resin of the plant, shorea robusta), and hemavid&ri (?) mixed 
with the powder of the hoof and horn of a goat cansee blindness. 

The smoke caused by burning the leaves of pMkaranja (gmlandina bonducella), yellow 
arsenic, realgar, the seeds of gunja {abras precatorius), the chaff of the seeds of red cotton, dspota 
(a plant, caret/a arbor ea), Mcha (salt ?), and the dung and urine of a cow causes blindness. 

The smoke caused by burning the skin of a snake, the dung of a cow and a horse, and the 
head of a blind snake causes blindness. 


*9 This is in sloTca metre. 
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The smoke caused by burning the powder made of the mixture of the dung and urine of 
pigeons, frogs, flesh-eating animals, elephants, men, and boars, the ohaS and powder of barley 
mixed with Msiia (green sulphate of iron), rioe, the seeds of cotton, kutaja (nerium antidyam- 
tericum), and iosdtalei (luffa peniandra), cow’s urine, the root of bMndt Qiydroeotyle asiatica), 
the powder of mmha {nimba mend), iigru {lyperanthera mormga), pbanirjaU (a kind of iula^ 
plant), hsMbap'diika (ripe coreya arborea), and bhdnga (a common intoxicating drug), the skin 
of a snake and fish, and the powder of the nails and tusk of an elephant, all mixed with the chaff of 
madana (T) and hodra <ca{paspalam scrohiculatum), or with the chaff of the seeds ofhastikarna 
(castor oil tree) and paldia (lutea /rondosd) causes instantaneous death wherever the smoke is 
carried off by the wind. 

When a man who has kept his eyes secure with the application ol ointment and medicinal 
water burnSj on the occasion of the commencement of a battle and the assailing of fortSj the roots of 
MU (tragia involucrata), Tcusktha (costus)^ nada (a kind of reed), and satdvart (asperagus 
racmosus)^ or the powder of (the skin of) a snake, the tail of a peacock, Imhana (a kind of 
partridge), and panchaknshiha (?), together with the chaff as preYiously described or with wet or 
dry chaff, the smoke caused thereby destroys the eyes of all animals. 

The ointment prepared by mixing the excretion of sdriJca (matna)t leapota (pigeon), baka 
(crane), and baldka (a kind of small crane) with the milk of hdksMva (Jiyperanthera morunga)^ 
ptluka (a species of careya arhored) , and snuhi (j^uphorhia) causes blindness and poisons waterr- . 

The mixture of yavaka (a kind of barley), the root of sdla (achyrantes triandria)^ the fruit of - 
madana (datura plant ?), the leaves of jdtt (nutmeg ?), and the urine of a man mixed with the 
powder of the root of plaksha (fig tree), and mddri (liquorice), as well as the essence of the 
decoction of musta (a kind of poison), udumhara (glomerous fig tree), and kodrava {paspalam 
scrobiculatum) or with the decoction of ha&tilcarna (castor oil tree) and paldsa (hutea frondosa) is 
termed the juice of madana {madanayogd). 

The mixture of the powders of iringz (atis betula), gaumevnJcsha (7), Tcantakdra (solanum 
xanthocarpum), and mayurapadi (?), the powder of gmja seeds, IdnguU {jusseina repens) t 
mshafnfdika (?), and ingudt (beart-pea), and the powder of karavira (oleander), aksJiiptluka 
[pareya arborea), arka plant, and mrigamdrint (?) combined with the decoction of madana and 
kodrava or with that of hastikarna and is termed madana mixture (madanayoga). 

The combination of (the above two) mixtures poisons grass and water when applied 
to them. 

The smoke caused by burning the mixtnre of the powders of hrihana (a kind of partridge, 
krihaldsa (lizard), grihagaulikd (a small house-lizard), and andhdhtkd (a blind snake) destroys 
the eyes and causes madness. 

The (smoke caused by burning the) mixture of krikaUsa and grihagauUM leprosy. 

The smoke caused by burning the same mixture together with the entrails of chitrabheka 
(a kind of frog of variegated colour), and madhu {celtis orientalis ?) causes gonorrhoea. 

The same mixture wetted with human blood causes consumption. 

The powder of dusMvisha (?), madana (datura plant 7), and kodrava {jpaspalam scrohiculaturrC^ 
destroys the tongue. 

The mixture of the powder of mdtrirdhakd (7), jalUkd (leech), the tail of a peacock, the eyes 
of a frog, and piluka (careya arborea) causes the disease known as visMchikde 

The mixture of pancha hiBhfha (?), Jcaundinyaha (?), rdjainksJia (cassia fistula), and 
madhupushpa (bassia latifoUa), and madhu (honey ?) causes fever. 

The mixture prepared from the powder of the knot of the tongue oihhdja (?), and nakula 
(mongoose) reduced to a paste with the milk of a she-donkey causes both dumbness and deafness. 
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The proportion of a dose to bring on the desired deformities in men and animals in the coarse 
of a fortnight or a month is as laid down before. 

Mixtures become very powerful when, in the case of drugs, they are prepared by the process 
of decoction ; and in the case of animals, by the process of making powders ; or in all cases by 
the process of decoction. 

Whoever is pierced by the arrow prepared from the grains of idlmali (bomhax heptaphyllum) 
and viddri (liquorice) reduced to powder and mixed with the powder of mUilavatsandbha (a kind 
of poison) and smeared over with the blood of cKmhrmdari (musk-rat) bites some ten other 
persons who in their turn bite others. 

The mixture prepared from the flowers of hhalldtahi (semecarpus anacardium), jdtudhdna (?) 
dhdmdrgam [achyranthes aspera)^ and hdna (sal tree) mixed with the powder of elA (large 
cardamom), Mkshi (red aluminous earth), gugguLu (bdellium), and hdldhala (a kind of poison) 
together with the blood of a goat and a man causes biting madness. 

When half a dharana of this mixture together with flour and oil-cakes is thrown into water of 
a reservoir measuring a hundred bows in length, it vitiates the whole mass of water ; all the flsh 
swallowing or touching this mixture become poisonous ; and whoever drinks or touches this water 
will be poisoned. 

Ho sooner does a person condemned to death pull out from the earth an alligator or iguana 
(godhd) which, with three or five handfuls of both red and white mustard seeds, is entered into the 
earth than he dies at its sight. 

When, on the days of the stars of kritiiJcd or bharB,ni and following the method of performing 
fearful rites, an oblation with a black cobra emitting froth at the shock of lightning or caught hold 
of by means of the sticks of a tree struck by lightning and perfumed is made into the fire, that fire 
continues to burn unquencbably. 

(a) An oblation of honey shall be made into the fire fetched from the house of a blacksmith ; 
of spirituous liquor into the fire brought from the house of vintner ; of clarified batter into the fire 
of a sacriflcer (?) ; 

(5) of a garland into the fire kept by a sacrlficer with one wife ; of mustard seeds into the fire 
kept by an adultrous woman ; of curds into the fire kept during the birth of a child ; of rice-grain 
into the fire of a sacrlficer ; 

(c) of flesh into the fire kept by a ehatiddla ; of human flesh into ibe fire burning in cremation 
grounds ; an oblation of the serum of the flesh of a goat and a man shall be made by means of a 
sacrificial ladle into the fire which is made of all the above fires ; 

{d) repeating the mantras addressed to the fire, an oblation of the wooden pieces of rdjavnksTia 
(eassia fistula) into the same fire. This fire will unquencbably burn deluding the eyes of the 
enemies.!®® 

Salutation to Aditi, salutation to Anumati, salutation to Sarasvati and salutation to the Sun ; 
oblation to Agni, oblation to soma, oblation to the earth, and oblation to the atmosphere. 

Ohapter II. 

Wonderful and delusive contriYanoes ( AdbliutotpAdanam ). 

A dose of the powder of iirtsha (mimosa sirisa), udumbara (glomerous fig-tree), and iami 
(acacia suma) mixed with clarified butter, renders fasting possible for half a month ; the scum 
prepared from the mixture of the root of Teaseruica (a kind of water-creeper), utpala {coBtus\ 
and sngar-cane mixed with lisa (water-lily), durva (grass), milk, and clarified butter enables 
a man to fast for a month. 


iQO a— d are in ilo&a metre. 
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The powder of mdsha (jphraseolm radiatus^^ yam (barley), kuluttJia (horse-gram) and the 
root of darbha (sacrificial grass) mixed with milk and clarified batter ; the milk of valli ( a land 
of creeper) and clarified batter derived from it and mixed in equal proportions and courbined with 
the paste prepared from the root of adla (shoreob robusta) and prisniparm (hedysarum 
lagopodioides)^ when drunk with milk ; or a dose of milk mixed with clarified butter and spiritu- 
ous liquor, both prepared from the above substances, enables one to fast for a month. 

The oil prepared from mustard seeds previously kept for seven nights in the urine of a white 
goat will, when used (externally) after keeping the oil inside a large bitter gourd for a month and a 
half, alter the colour of both biped and quadruped animals. 

The oil extracted from white mustard seeds mixed with the barley corns contained in the dung 
of a white donkey, which has been living for more than seven nights on a diet of butter, milk and 
barley, causes alteration in colour. 

The oil prepared from mustard seeds which have been previously kept in the urine and fluid ‘ 
dung of any of the two animals, a white goat and a white donkey, causes (when appliedjt such white 
colour as that of the fibre o-f arfca plant or the down of a (white) bird. 

The mixture of the dung of a white cock and ajagara (boa-constrrctor) causes white colour. 

The pastry made from white mustard seeds kept for seven nights in the urine of a white goat 
mixed with butter milk, the milk of arka plant, salt, and grains (dkdnya)t causes, when applied for 
a fortnight, white colour. 

The paste, prepared from white mustard seeds which have been previously kept within, a large 
bitter gourd and with clarified butter prepared from the milk of vallt (a creeper)^ for half a month, 
makes the hair white. 

A bitter gourd, a stinking insect and a white house-lizard ; when a paste prepared 

from these is applied to the hair,, the latter becomes as white as a conch-shell,^ 

When any part of the body of a man is rubbed over with the pastry {Jcalha") prepared from 
tinduka {glutinosa) and ansJita (soap-berry), together with the dung of a cow, the part of the body 
being also smeared over with the juice of bhalldtaha (semecarpua anacar(Uu7n)i^ he will catch leprosy 
in the course of a month. 

(The application of the paste prepared from) gunja seeds kept previously for seven nights in 
the mouth of a white cobra or in the mouth of a house-lizard brings on leprosy. 

External application of the liquid essence of the egg of a parrot and a cuckoo brings on 
leprosy. 

The pastry nr decoction prepared from priydla {chironjia aapida or vitis vim/era P) is a 
remedy for leprosy. 

Whoever eats the mixture of the powders of the roots of hMuta {marsilia dentata), hoidtaU 
{dafa pentandfd), and satdoari {aaperagus racemoaua) for a month will become white. 

Whoever bathes in the decoction of vaia (banyan tree) and mbs his body with the paste 
prepared from sahachara (yellow harleria) becomes black. 

Snlphuret of arsenic and red arsenic mixed with the oil extracted from iahtna (a kind of bird) 
and Tcanka (a vulture) causes blackness. 

The powder of Tchadyota (fire-fly) mixed with the oil of mustard seeds emits light at night. 

The powder of Madyata (fire-fly) and ganduoada (earth-worm) or the powder of ocean animals 
mixed with the powder of bhringa (malabathrum), Tcapdlu (a pot-herb)* and hhadtra (mimosa 
caUchi), and karnikdra (psntapetes acerifoUa\ combined with the oil of sahma (a bird) and 
kanka (vulture), is tejamcMrna (ignition powder). 


^ In iloJea metre. 
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When the body of a man is rubbed over with the powder of the charcoal of the bark of 
pdrihhadraka {erythrina indeed) mixed with the serum of the flesh of maiidu%a (a fiog), it 'Can be 
burnt with fire (without causing hurt). 

The body which is painted with the pastry (halka) prepared from the bark of pdribhadraha 
(erythrina indiQa) and sesamum seeds burns with fire. 

The ball prepared from the powder of the charcoal of the bark of pU% (tareya arhorea) can be 
held in hand aud burnt with fire. 

When the body of a man is smeared over with the serum of the flesh of a frog, it burns with 
fire (with no hurt). 

When the body of a man is smeared over with the above serum as well as with the oil extracted 
from the fruits of husa (ficus religiosa)^ and dmra (mango tree), and when the powder prepared 
from an ocean frog {samdura maTuiithi), phenaha (sea-foam), and saj-yarasa (the juice of vatica 
rohusia) is sprinkled over the body, it burns with fire (without being hurt). 

When the body of a man is smeared over with sesamum oil mixed with equal quantities of the 
serum of the flesh of a frog, crab, and other animals, it can burn with fire (without hurt). 

The body which is smeared over with the serum of the flesh of a frog burns with fire. 

The body of a man, which is rubbed over with the powder of the root of .bamboo (venu) and 
saitdla (aquatic plant), aud is smeared over with the serum of the flesh of a frog, burns with fire. 

Whoever has anointed his legs with the oil extracted from the paste prepared from the roots of 
pdrihhadraha (erythrina indica)^ pratibald (?), vanjuld (a kind of ratan or tree), vajra ( andro- 
pegon muricatim or euphorbia)^ and Tcadali (banana), mixed with the serum of the flesh of a frog, 
can walk over fire (without hurt). 

(a) Oil should be extracted from the paste prepared from the roots of pratibald^ vanjuld and 
pdrihhadraica, all growing near water, the paste being mixed with the serum of the flesh of a frog, 

(b) Having anointed one’s legs with this oil, one can walk over a white-hot mass of fire as 
though on a bed of roses.^ 

When birds such as a haifisa (goose), hrauncha (heron), maydra (peacock) and other large 
swimming birds are let fly at night with a burning reed attached to their tail, it presents the 
appearance of a fire-brand falling from the sky (ulM), 

Ashes caused by lightning quench the fire. 

When, in a fire-place, kidney beans (mdshd) wetted with the menstrual fluid of a woman, as 
well as the roots o£ vajra (andropogon muricatum) and hadal? (banana), wetted with the serum of the 
flesh of a frog are kept, no grains can be cooked there. 

Cleansing the fire-place is its remedy. 

By keeping in the mouth a ball-like piece of pilu (careya arborea) or a knot of the root of 
linseed tree (suvarchald) with fire inserted within the mass of the ball and wound round with 
threads and cotton (pichu), volumes of smoke and fire can be breathed out. 

Wlien the oil extracted from the fruits of huia (ficus religiosa) and dmra (mango) is poured 
over the fire, it burns even in the storm. 

Sea-foam wetted with oil and ignited keeps burning when floating on water. 

The fire generated by churning the bone of a monkey by means of a bamboo stick of white and 
black colour (halmdshavem) burns in water instead of being quenched. 

There will burn no other fire where the fire generated by churning, by means of a bamboo stick 
of white and black colour, the left side rib-bone of a man killed by a weapon or put to the gallows ; 
or the fire generated by churning the bone of a man or woman by means of the bone of another 
man is circumambulated thrice from right to left. 


2 (a) and (&} in metre. 
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When the paste prepared from the animals such as chuchundari (musk-rat), Manjartfa (?) 
and UdraUta (?), with the urine of a horse is applied to the chains with which the legs of a man 
are bound, thej will be broken to pieces.^ 

The sun-stone {ayasMnta) or any other stone (will break to pieces) when wetted with the 
serum of the desh of the animals hulindct (?), dardura (?), and leharotkita (?). 

The paste prepared from the powder of the rib-bone of ndraha (?), a donkey, hanka (a kind of 
vulture), and hhdsa (a bird), mixed with the juice of water-lily, is applied to the legs of bipeds and 
quadrupeds (while making a journey). 

When a man makes a journey, wearing the shoes made of the skin of a camel, smeared over 
with the serum of the flesh of an owl and a vulture and covered over with the leaves of the banyan 
tree, he can walk fifty yojanas without any fatigue. 

(When the shoes are smeared over with) the pith, marrow, or sperm of the birds, syena^ hanka , 
Mka, gridhra, hamsa, kramcha^ and vtchiralla, (the traveller wearing them) can walk a hundred 
yojanas (without any fatigue). 

The fat or serum derived from roasting a pregnant camel together with saptayarna (lechites 
scholans) or from roasting dead children in cremation grounds, is applied to render a journey of 
a hundred yoyanas easy. 

Terror should be caused to the enemy by exhibiting these and other wonderful and delusive 
performances ; while anger causing terror is common to all, terrification by such wonders is held 
as a means to consolidate peace,^ 

Chapter in. 

The AppHcation of Medicines and Mantras 
(Bhaishaiy amantrapr ayogah) . 

Having pulled out both the right and the left eye-balls of a cat, camel, wolf, boar, porcupine, 
I'dgult (?), naytri (?), crow and owl, or of any one, two, or three, or many of such animals as roam 
at nights, one should reduce them to two kinds of powder. Whoever anoints his own right eye with 
the powder of the left eye«bal], and his left eye with the powder of the right eye-ball can clearly see 
things even in pitch dark at night. 

One is the eye of a boar ; another is that of a kkadyota (fire-fly), or a crow, or a mina bird. 
Having anointed one's own eyes with the above, one can clearly see things at night.® 

Having fasted for three nights, one should, on the day of the star, Pushya, catch hold of the 
skull of a man who has been killed with a weapon or put to the gallows. Having filled the skull 
with soil and barley seeds, one should irrigate them with the milk of goats and sheep. Putting on 
the garland formed of the sprouts of the above barley crop, one can walk invisible to others. 

Having fasted for three nights and .having afterwards pulled out on the day of the star 
of Pushya both the right and the left eyes of a dog, a cat, an owl, and a tdguU (?), one should reduce, 
them to two kinds of powder. Then having anointed one’s own eyes with this ointment as usual, 
one can walk invisible to others. 

Having fasted for three nights, one should, on the day of the star of Pushya, prepare a* 
round-headed pin {salakd) from the branch of yurushaghdtz (pmndga tree). Then having filled 
with ointment (jinjand) the skull of any of the animals which roam at nights, and having inserted 
that skull in the organ of procreation of a dead woman, one should burn it. Having taken it out 
on the day of the star of Pushya and having anointed one’s own eyes with that ointment, one can 
walk invisible to others. 


B la ihoka metre. 


* la iloTidk metre. 


® la fftokck metre. 
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Wherever one may happen to see the corpse burnt or just being burnt of a Brahman who kept 
sacrificial fire (while alive), there one should fast for three nights ; and having on the day of the star 
of Pashya formed a sack from the garment of the corpse of a man who has died from natural causes, 
and having filled the sack with the ashes of the Brahman’s corpse, one may put on the sack on 
one’s back, and walk invisible to others. 

The slough of a snake filled with the powder of the bones and marrow or fat of the cow 
sacrificed during the funeral rites of a Brahman, can, when put on the back of cattle, render them 
invisible. 

The slough of prachaldha (a bird ?) filled with the ashes of the corpse of a man dead from 
snake-bite, can render beasts (mriga) invisible. 

The slough of a snake (ahi) filled with the powder of the bone of the knee-joint mixed with 
that of the tail and dung (jpuriahob) of an owl and a vdgult (?), can render birds invisible. 

Such are the eight kinds of the contrivances causing invisibility. 

(a) I bow to Bali, son of Virochana ; to Sambara acquainted with a hundred kinds of magic ; 
to Bhandirapfika, iN’araka, Nikumbha, and Kumbha. 

(5) I bow to Devala and J^arada ; I bow to Sfivan^igalava ; with the permission of these 
I cause deep slumber to thee. 

(c) Just as the snakes, known as ajagara (boa-constrictor) fall into deep slumber, so may the 
rogues of the army who are very anxious to keep watch over the village, 

(d) With their thousands of dogs (hliandalGa) and hundreds of ruddy geese and donkeys, fall 
into deep slumber ; 1 shall enter this house, and may the dogs be quiet. 

{e) Having bowed to Manu, and having tethered the roguish dogs {sunaTcapJielaha), and 
having also bowed to those gods who are in heaven, and to Brahmans among mankind. 

(f) To those who are well versed in their Tedic studies, those who have attained to Kailfisa 
(a mountain of god Siva) by observing penance, and to all prophets, I do cause deep slumber 
to thee.^ 

The fan {chamart) comes out ; may all combinations retire. Oblation to Manu, 0 Aliti and 
Paliti. 

The application of the above mantra is as follows • 

Having fasted for three nights, one should, on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month, 
the day being assigned to the star of Pashya, purchase from a low-caste woman (ivapdM) 
viUhhdvalehhana (finger nails 7). Having kept them in a basket {kandolihd), one should bury 
them apart in cremation grounds. Having unearthed them on the next fourteenth day, one should 
reduce them to a paste with Jcumdri (aloe ?) and prepare small pills out of the paste. Wherever one 
of the pills is thrown, chanting the above mantra^ there the whole animal life falls into deep 
slumber. 

Following the same procedure, one should separately bury in cremation grounds three white 
and three black dart-like hairs {mlyalea) of a porcupine. When, having on the next fourteenth day 
taken them out, one throws them together with the ashes of a burnt corpse, chanting the above 
mantra^ the whole animal life in that place falls into deep slumber. 

(a) I bow to the goddess Suvarnapusbpi and to Brahmlni, to the god Brahma, and to 
Kuiadhvaja ; 1 bow to all serpents and goddesses ; 1 bow to all ascetics. 

(6) May all Brahmans and Eshattriyas come under my power ; may all Yaisyas and Madras 
be at my beck and call.^ 

Oblation to thee, 0, Amile, Kimile, Vayujfire, Prayoge, Phake, Eavayusye, Vihale, and 
Dantakatake, oblation to thee. 


^ a— /are in hloka metre. 


^ a and h are in iloka metre. 
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(0) May the dogs which are anxioasly keeping watch orer the village fall into deep and happy 
slumber ; these three white dart-like hairs of the porcupine are the creation of Brahma, 

(1) All prophets (jdddha) have fallen Into deep slumber. I do cause sleep to the whole 
Tillage as far as its boundary till the sun rises Oblation ! 

The application of the above mantra is as follows : — 

When a man, having fasted for seven nights and secured three white dart- like hairs of 
a porcupine, makes on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month oblations into the fire with 
108 pieces of the sacrificial fire-wood of hhadira (mimosa catechu) and other trees together with 
honey and clarified butter chanting the above mantra, and when, chanting the same wanira, he 
buries one of the hairs at the entrance of either a village or a house within it, he causes the whole 
animal life therein to fall into deep slnmber. 

(a) I bow to Bali, the son of Vairoohana, to Satamaya, Sambara, Nikumbba, Naraka, 
Kumbha, Tantukachchha, the great demon ; 

(h) To Armalava, Pramila, Man^olfika, Qhatodbala, to Krishna with his followers, and to the 
famous woman, Paulomf. 

(c) Chanting the sacred mantras, I do take the pith or the bone of tl e corpse (savasdnhd 
productive of my desired ends— may ISalaka demons be victorious ; salutation to them ; 
oblation !— — May the dogs which are anxiously keeping watch over the village fall into deep 
and happy slumber. 

(d) May all prophets (siddharth^) fall into happy sleep about the object which we are seeking 
from sunset to sunrise and till the attainment of my desired end.^ Oblation ! 

The application of the above mantra is as follows : — 

Having fasted for four nights and having on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month 
performed animal sacrifice (halt) in cremation grounds, one should, repeating the above mantra, 
collect the pith of a corpse (savasdrikd) and keep it in a basket made of leaves (pattrapauttaliM). 
When this basket, being pierced in the centre by a dart-like hair of a porcupine, is buried, chanting 
the above mantra, the whole animal life therein falls into deep slumber. 

I take refuge w'ith the god of fire and with all the goddesses in the ten quarters ; may all 
obstructions vanish and may all things come under my power Oblation! 

The application of the above mantra is as follows t — 

Having fasted for three nights and having on the day of the star of Pushya prepared twenty-, 
one pieces of sugar-candy, one should make oblation into the fire with honey and clarified butter ; 
and having worshipped the pieces of sugar-candy with scents and garlands of flowers, one should 
bury them. When, having on the next day of the star of Pushya unearthed the pieces of 
Bugar-candy, and chanting the above mantra, one strikes the door-panel of a house with one piece and 
throws four pieces in the interior, the door will open itself. 

Having fasted for four nights, one should on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month 
get a figure of a bull prepared from the bone of a man, and worship it, repeating the above mantra. 
Then a cart drawn by two bulls will be brought before the worshipper who can (mount it and) 
drive in the sky and tell all that is connected with the sun and other planets of the sky. 

0, Ohandali, Kuinbhi, Tuiiaba Katuka, and SSrigha, thou art possessed of the bhaga of a 
woman, oblation to thee. 

When this mantra is repeated, the door will open and the inmates fall into sleep. 


* c and d are in tlohi metre. 


• a — d are in iloJca metre. 


H In sloJea metre. 
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Having fasted for three nights, one should on the day of the star of Pushya fill with soil the 
skull of a man killed with weapons or put to the gallows, and, planting in it ealli (yallaH ?) plants, 
should irrigate them with water. Having taken up the grown-up plants on the next day of the 
star of Pnshya (i.e., after 27 days), one should manufacture a rope from them. When this rope is 
cut into two pieces before a drawn bow or any other shooting machine, the string of those machines 
will be suddenly cut into two pieces. 

When the slough of a water-snake {udaMhi) is filled with the breathed out dirt (tichchhvdsa- 
mrittikd f) of a man or woman (and is held before the face and nose of any person), it causes those 
organs to swell. 

When the sack-like skin of the abdomen of a dog or a boar is filled with the breathed-out dirt 
(uchchkvdsamrittihd) of a man or woman and is bound (to the body of a man) with the ligaments of 
a monkey, it causes the man’s body to grow in width and length (dndka). 

When the figure of an enemy carved out of r&javriksha {cassia fistula) is besmeared with the 
bile of a brown cow killed with a weapon on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month, it 
causes blindness (to the enemy). 

Having fasted for four nights and offered animal sacrifice {ball) on the fourteenth day of the 
dark half of the month, one should get a few bolt-like pieces prepared from the bone of a man put 
to the gallows. When one of these pieces is put in the faeces or urine (of an enemy), it causes (his) 
body to grow in size {dndha) ; and when the same piece is burled under the feet or seat (of au 
enemy), it causes death by consumption ; aud when it is buried iu the shop, fields, or the house (of 
an enemy), it causes him loss of livelihood. 

The same process of smearing and burying holds good with the bolt-like pieces (kilalea) prepared 
from vidyuddanda tree. 

(a) When the nail of the little finger {punarmvam avdoMnam) ? nimba {nimba melia\ kdma 
{bdellium)^ madhu (celtis orientalis), the hair of a monkey, and the bone of a man, all wound round 
with the garment of a dead man 

(^) is buried in the house of, or is trodden down by, a man, that man with his wife, children 
and wealth will not survive three fortnights. 

(a) When the nail of the little finger, nimba {nimba melia\ Jodma {bdellium) madhu {celtis 
orientalis)^ and the bone of a man dead from natural causes are buried under the feet of, 

((Q or near the house of, a man or in the vicinity of the camp of an army, of a village, or of a 
city, that man (or the body of man) with wife, children, and wealth will not survive three fortnights. 

(e) When the hair of a sheep and a monkey, of a cat and mangoose, of Brahmans, of low-caste 
men {ivapdka), and of a crow and an owl is collected, 

(/) aud is made into a paste with fasces {vishtdvahshunna), its application brings on 
instantaneous death. When a flower garland of a dead body, the ferment derived from burning 
corpse, the hair of a mangoose, 

(g) and the skin of scorpion, a bee, and a snake are buried under the feet of a man that man 
will lose all human appearance so long as they are not removed.^^ 

Having fasted for three nights and having on the day of the star of Pushya planted gunja seeds 
in the skull, filled with soil, of a man killed with weapons or put to the gallows,' one should 
irrigate it with water. On the new or full moon day with the star of Pushya, one should take out 
the plants when grown, and prepare out of them circular pedestals (mandaliJcd), When vessels 
containing food and water are placed on these pedestals, the food-stuffs will never decrease in 
quantity. 


a— ^ are in IMa metre. 
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When a grand procession is being celebrated at night, one should cut off the nipples ol the 
udder o£ a dead cow and burn them in a torch-light flame. A fresh vessel should be plastered in 
the interior with the paste prepared from these burnt nipples, mixed with the urine of a bull. When 
this vessel, taken round the village in circumambulation from right to left, is placed belovf, the 
whole quantity oE the butter produced by all the cows (of the village) will collect itself in the vessel. 

On the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month combined with the star of Pushya, one should 
thrust into the organ of procreation of a dog on heat an iron seal (kataldifasim mudriJcdm) and take 
it up when it falls down of itself. "When, with this seal in hand, a collection of fruits is called out, 
it will come of itself (before the magician). 

By the power of mantras^ drugs, and other magical performances, one should protect one s own 
people and hurt those of the enemy .^2 

Chapter IV. 

Remedies against the injuries of one’s own army 
(SvabaIopaglid.tapratlkftrali) . 

With regard to remedies against poisons and poisonous compounds applied by an enemy against 
one's own army or people : — 

When the things that are meant for the king’s use, inclusive of the limbs of women, as well as 
the things of the army are washed in the tepid water prepared from the decoction of sleshmdtaM 
(sehesten or cordia vnyx)^ Tcapi (emblioa officinalis)^ madantt (?), danta (ivory), satha (Citron 
tree), g(^igt (gojihvd ?:=elephantop7ius sealer), vUha (aconitum ferox), pdfali (bignonia suave 
olens)^ bala (lida cardifolia et romtifolia), syondha {bignonia indica) punarnava (?), aveia 
{andropogon aciculatum), and iagara {tabernaemontma coronaria), mixed with chandand {sandal) 
and the blood of sdldvriht (jackal), it removes the bad effects of poison. 

The mixture prepared from the biles of priahata (red-spotted deer), nahula (mongoose), 
7itlahanfka (peacock), and godhd (alligator), with charcoal powder {masMrdji), combined with 
the sprouts (agra) of sinduvdra {vitex trifolia), tagara {taberncemontana ooronaria) vdruna) 
{ieriandium indicum), tanduUyaka (amaranthus polygamus), and sataparva {convolvulus repens) 
together with pindUalea {pa^ngueria spinosa) removes the effects of the mixture of madana^ 

Among the decoctions of the roots of srigdla {bignonia indica)^ vinnd (?) madana, sinduvdra 
{ iUx trifolia), tagara {tabernoBmontana coronaria), and valli (a creeper ?), any one or all mixed 
with milk removes, when drunk, the effects of the mixture of madana. 

The stinking oil extracted from Ipaidarya {vangueria spinosa) removes madness. 

The mixture prepared from priyangn (panic seed) and naletarndld (jgalsdupa arborea) removes, 
when applied through the nose, leprosy. 

The mixture prepared from kushiha {costus), and lodhra {symplocus) removes consumption. 

The mixture prepared from haluphala (gmelina arbor ea), dravantt {anthericum tuberosum) 9 and 
vilanga (a kind of seed) removes, when applied through the nose, headache and other diseases of 
the head. 

The applicatiott of the mixture prepared from priyangn (panic seed), maniiahthd (pibia 
tttanjii), tagara {tabemamoKbma coronorid), Mkshdrasa (the juice or essence of lac) madhtika (p), 
haridrd (turmeric), and hshaudra (honey) to persons Trho have fallen senseless by being beaten by a 
rope, by falling into water, or by eating poison, or by being whipped, or by falling, resuscitates them. 

The proportion of a dose is as much as an dksha (?) to men ; twice as much as to cows ani 
horses ; and four times as much as to elephants and camels. 

A round ball (want) prepared from the above mixture and containing gold {rukma) in its 
centre, removes the effects due to any kind of poison. 

In ilohi metre. 
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A round ball (?nani) prepared from the wood of asvattha (holy fig tree) growing wound round 
with the plants such as jivanti (a medicinal plant), hetd {andropogon aciculatum) the flower of 
mushhaha (a species of tree), and vanddka (epidendrum tesseloides)^ removes the effects due to 
any kind of poison.i^ 

(a) The sound of trumpets painted with the above mixture destroys poison ; whoever looks 
at a flag or banner besmeared with the above mixture will get rid of poison. 

(5) Having applied these remedies to secure the safety of himself and his army, a king should 
make use of poisonous smokes and other mixtures to vitiate water against his enemy 

Book XV. 

The plan of a treatise 
(Tantrayuktih). 

Chapter I. 

Paragraphical divisions of this treatise 
(Tantrayuktayah). 

The subsistence of mankind is termed artha^ wealth ; the earth which contains mankind is also 
termed arthiy wealth ; that science which treats of the means of acquiring and maintaining the 
earth is the arthas^stra, Science of polity. 

It contains thirty-two paragraphical divisions : the book (adhiharana), contents {mdhdna) 
suggestion of similar facts (poga), the meaning of a word (paddrtha), the purport of reason 
(hetvartha), mention of a fact in brief (uddeid), mention of a fact in detail (nirdesa), guidance 
(vpadesd)^ quotation {apadesd)^ application (atideka)^ the place of reference {pradeka)^ simile 
(upamdna), implication (arihdpatti)^ doubt (samaya)^ reference to similar procedure (prasanga), 
contrariety (vzparyaya)^ ellipsis (vdhyaseshd), acceptance (anumata)^ explanation (vydkhydnd), 
derivation , illnstration {mdarsana)^ exception (apavargd)^ the author’s own technical 

terms (svasanjd), prima facie view (pdrva paksha), rejoinder (vitarapaMha)^ conclusion {eMnta\ 
reference to a subsequent portion (anagatdvelashana), reference to a previous portion (atihrdntd- 
v^shana), command {niyoga\ alternative (vikalpa)^ componnding together {aammTichapd)^ and 
determinable fact (uhya). 

That portion of a work in which a subject or topic is treated of is a book : as for example 
This Arthasdstra or Science of polity has been made as a compendium of all those Arthasdstras 
which, as a guidance to kings in acquiring and maintaining the earth, have been written by ancient 
teachers. 

A brief description of the matter contained in a book is its contents : as, “ the end of learning ; 
association with the aged ; control of the organs of sense ; the rise of ministers, and the like.” 

Pointing out similar facts by the use of such words as ‘These and the like, ’ is suggestion of 
similar facts ; for example, “ The world consisting of the four castes and the four religious divisions 
and the like.” 

The sense which a word has to convey is its meaning : for example, with regard to the words 
mitlaharat “ whoever squanders the wealth acquired for him by his father and grandfather is a 
mulaJiara^ prodigal son.” 

What is meant to prove an assertion is the purport of reason ; for example, “ For charity and 
enjoyment of life depend upon wealth.” 

Saying in one word is mentioning a fact in brief : for example, It is the control of the organs 
of sense on which success in learning and discipline depend.” ^ 

13 There seems to be some error ia this passage and its meaning is not quite certain ; see also Chapter 20, 
Sook I. * 

1* (a) and (b) are in Sloha metre. *5 Chapter 1, Book I. i« Chapter 1, Book I. 

IT Chapter 4, Book I. Chapter 9, Book IL »» Chapter 7, Book L «« Chapter 6, Book I. 
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Esplanation in detached words is the mentioning of a fact in detail : for example, ** Absence of 
discrepancy in the perception oE sound, touch, colour, flavour, and scent by means of the ear, the 
skin, the eyes, the tongue, and the nose, is what is meant by restraint of the organs of sense,” 21 

Such statement as * Thus one should live,* is guidance: for example, “ Not violating the laws 
of righteousness and economy, he should live,” 22 

Such statement, as * He says thus, * is q[Uotation : for example, ** The school of Manu say that 
a king should make his assembly of ministers consist of twelve ministers ; the school of Brihaspati 
say that it should consist of sixteen ministers ; the school of TJsanas say it should contain twenty 
members; bnt Kautilya holds that it should contain as many ministers as the need of the kingdom 
requires.** 23 

When a rule dwelt upon in connection with a question is said to apply to another question also, 
it is termed application : for example, “ What is said of a debt not repaid holds good with failure to 
make good a promised gift.” 24 

Establishing a fact by what is to be treated of later on is ' place of reference * : for example, 
By making use of such a strategic means as conciliation, bribery, dissension, and coercion, as we 
shall explain in connection with calamities.” 25 

Proving an unseen thing or course of circumstances by what has been seen is simile: for 
example, Like a father his sou, he should protect those of his subjects who have passed the period 
of the remission of taxes.” 26 

What naturally follows from a statement of facts, though not spoken of in plain terms, is 
implication ; for example, ** Whoever has full experience of the afiairs of this world should, through 
the medium of the courtiers and other friends, win the favour of a king who is of good character and 
worthy soverdgn. It follows from this that no one should seek the favour of a king through the 
medium of the king’s enemies.” 27 

When the statement of a reason is equally applicable to two cases of circumstances, it is termed 
doubt : for example, ” Which of the two should a conqueror march against t one whose subjects are 
impoverished and greedy, or one whose subjects are oppressed? ” 28 

When the nature of procedure to be specified in connection with a thing is said to be equal to 
what haa already been specified in connection with another, it is termed reference to similar 
procednre : for example, “ On the knds allotted to him for the purpose of carrying on agricultural 
operations, he should do as before. ” a* 

The inference of a reverse statement from a positive satement is termed contrariety: for 
example, “ The reverse will be the appearance of a king who is not pleased with the messenger. ” 30 

That portion of a sentence which is omitted, though necessary to convey a complete sense is 
edlipms : for example, “ With his feathers plucked off, he wifi lose his power to move. » si Here 
* like a bird, * is omitted. 

When the opinion of another person is stated, but not refuted, it is acceptance of that opinion • 

according to the school 


Description in detail is explanation; for example, “Especially amongst assemblies and 
confederacies of fangs possessing the characteristics of assemblies, quarrel is due to fiamblinff • anil 

destruction of persons due to the quarrel. Hence among evil propensities, gambling is the worst 
evil, since it renders the king powerless for activity.” ss e st 


“CShapterg, Book I. 

M Ohapiser 14, Book VII. 

*• Ca»ptetU, Book I. 

** Chapter 8, Book VUI. 


*» Chapter 7, Book I. 
» Chapter 1, Book H. 
tapper 16, Book I. 


" Chapter IS, Book I. 

Chapter 4, Book V, 

** Chapter!, Book VUI, 


** Chapter 16 , Book ttt 
** Chapter 5, BookVn. 
M Chapter 6, Book. X 
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Stating the derivative sense of a word, is derivation : for example, “ That which throws off 
{vyast/att) a king from his prosperous career Is propensity ( vyasana ).” ^ 

The mentioning of a fact to illustrate a statement, is illustration : for example, In war with 
a superior, the inferior will be reduced to the same condition as that of a foot-soldier fighting with 
an elephant.’’ 

Removal of an undesired implication from a statement is exception : for example, “ A king 
may allow his enemy’s army to be present close to his territory, unless he suspects of the existence 
of any internal trouble. ** 

Words which are not used by others in the special sense in which they are used by the author 
are his own technical terms : for example, “ He who is close to the conqueror’s territory is the 
first member ; next to him comes the second member ; and next to the second comes the third.” ^7 

The citation of another’s opinion to be refuted is prima fade view : for example, “ Of the 
two evils, the distress of the king and that of his minister, the latter is worse.” 

Settled opinion is rejoinder : for example, The distress of the king is worse, since every- 
thing depends upon him ; for the king is the central pivot, as it were.” ^ 

That which is universal in its application is conclusion or an established fact : for example, 
“ A king should ever be ready for manly effort.” 

Drawing attention to a later chapter is reference to a subsequent portion : for example, 
“We shall explain balance and weights in the chapter, ‘The superintendent of weights and 
measures.* ’’ 

The statement that it has been already spoken of is reference to a previous portion ; for 
example, ‘‘ The qualifications of a minister have already been described.” ^2 

‘ Thus and not otherwise ’ is command : for example, “ Hence he should be taught the laws of 
righteousness and wealth, but not unrighteousness and non- wealth.” 

‘This or that’ is alternative: for example, "or daughters born of approved marriage (dhar- 
maviviha)/’ 

‘ Both with this and that ’ is compounding together : for example, ‘‘ whoever is begotten by 
a man on his wife is agnatic both to the father and the father’s relatives.” ^5 

That which is to be determined after consideration is determinable fact : for example, 
“ Experts shall determine the validity or invalidity of gifts so that neither the giver nor the 
receiver is likely to be hurt thereby.” ^ 

(a) Thus this S&stra, conforming to these paragraphic divisions, is composed as a guide to 
acquire and secure this and the other world. 

(5) In the light of this Sastra one can not only set on foot righteous, economical, and 
sesthetical acts and maintain them, but also put down unrighteous, uneconomical, and displeasing 
acts. 

(c) This Sastra is written by him by whom the science of knowledge and weapons as well as 
the territory of the king, ISTanda, have been forcibly taken possession of. 

Thus ends the first chapter, * Paragraphic divisions of this treatise ’ in the Book, * Plan of 
treatise.’ This is the one-hundred-and-fiftieth chapter from the first chapter of the entire work. The 
fifteenth book, ‘ Plan of treatise,’ of the Arthasastra of Kautilya is thus brought to a close. 

(d) Having seen innumerable discrepancies of commentators in their commentaries on 
Sastras, Yishnugupta composed the aphorisms and their commentary of his own. 


M Chap. 1, Book VIII. Chap. 3, Book VII. Chap. 2, Book IX. Chap. 2, Book VI. 

8® Chap. 1, Book VIII. s® Chap, 1, Book VIII. Chap. 19, Book I. Chap. 10, Book II. 

« Chap. 1, Book VI. Chap. 17, Book I. ** Chap, 4, Book III- *6 Chap. 7i Book III 

*6 Chap. 16, Book III. (a)— (c) are in slofca metre. ** (d) is in Arya metre. 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 
BY CAPTAIN 0. E. LUAED, I. A., M.A, (Oxon). 
Superintendent of Gazetteer in Central India. 
BUNDELI SONGS. 


I. — Ckhatarsal Bundela and Muhammad Khan Bangash. 


In 1729-30 tlie Emperor Muhammad Shall sent Muhammad Khan Bangash into Bundel- 
khand. At first the Pathan was successful, but later Ohhatarsal called on the Peshwa to help 
him and Muhammad Bangash was defeatedat Jaitpur. To this tho song refers. The dialect 
is Bundeli. 

Text. Translation. 


Ayo ut Bangas it Bundela hai mahabir 

Jure saph jang doi Angad^ ke pajale. 

Mare bhat nete^ paitb dekhiye kahan lao ao 

Lekhiye kahan lao ran ghayalpar ghayalai, 

Shankar bhulanao mahabharat bhayankar 
bhayao 

Kal! kahai terkai kapall mal ayalai. 

Tese ud marao wa Dalel® koti, Jagat jaiseri 

Chitao mrig jhutidmeTj. pachharai karsayale.^ 

Baddal se dal aye Pathan ke Chatipat® jor 
bhayao kshit nati.® 

Shronit ki sarita 30 bahi phirai Joggin 

manjh baratin matl.^ 

Baini kahi Mahabub® ko^i dab so khadgan 
khel karl bahuraia 

Bopke'^ Ghhata ke puta Jagata haul 
sel Dalel kl chhati. 


Prom this side came the Bangash, from the 
other the brave Bnndelas ; firmly planting 
their feet, even as Angad did (at Ravana's 
court), the two armies met in battle. 

(Many) mighty warriors were slain. How far 
must I stretch my vision to behold ( their 
encounters). How can I describe how tho 
wounded lay in heaps. 

Even Shankar, so fierce was the fight, was 
dismayed (and heard not) Kali shouting to 
him. “Oome and make a necklace of the 
skulls.’^ 

So swiftly flew Jagat and slew yon Dalel, just 
as the leopard strikes down the blackest 
deer in a herd. 

On came the Pathan army like ( thickly 
gathering clouds) ; but Ohampat’s grandson 
(withstood them firm) as the earth. As the 
blood flowed in streams, the Joginis revelled 
In it, like drunken women at a marriage 
feast. 

Beni (the poet) cries “ (See) how Jagat con- 
trolling (his steed) Mahabud, wields his 
sword in endless difEerent ways. Planting 
his foot (firmly), Jagat, son of Chhatarsal, 
drove his spear into the breast of Dalel.’^ 


foots 

* nefe, le., neUdar. possessing vigor, determination, 

•> s horse. ^ ^ Champat’s grandson. 
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Jaifcpur® meu hofc haiu milaphumka humki se 
Jang ke umatjg jiiretj. man ke masaoda men. 

Yekeii saijk nlchkareri yeken hath palitl^i 
jhadeu 

Yeken tir tarkas det gubbe mel raoda meti:,^® 

Kahat bain Raja, Maharaja Ohhatrasal, “ Yesi 
Pati rakhan jaisi rakhi kaohhn Mandha 

Uchak ken hath! se hnmak Hannman yesau 
Dabke Nabab ko Hirdesha be the hauda meti. 

Bann hajar aswar satj.g ati uma^ig koti jatig 
JIteii jahaii nek na sakanan hai.^^ 

Bade bade tile khurtaran mnrohhar^® hot 
Dhannsa kl dhnkar suneii saba akulanau hai. 

Pancham^® prachand Hirdesha Hannman 
bhayao 

Jakao prakram dekh Ba^gas bhulano|} hai. 

Punyaya pratap Maharaj Chhatrasal Ju ke 
Yetau bado snba an wela men bilanau hai.^^ 

Pilkar pasar kinhi Bir Arjnn Si^h a^e aye 
Chittar Siiih arijit ke bheje se.^® 

Golan kl war^a dnhu^i. aorse hoiian lag! 

Dal billane mano^j aye je majeje se.^® 

Bhale ghale prabal Parmiiran uthaye ghode 
Lohn men bhare do^io^i hath ra^greje se. 

Sengar ade je an khetmeu lareje tinke 
Phor keri kareje neje nisse barejese.^® 


(Thus) with eagerness they entered the lists at 
Jaitpur; the excitement of the struggle urg^ 
ing them on (lit : caused to form new plans). 

Some are hurling spears, others were firing 
volleys, others again were adjusting arrows 
from their quivers to the bow. 

“ Keep, Oh Lord (of battles)! exclaims Chha* 
tarsal, ‘‘ our honour (bright) as you did at 
Mandha.” 

(Hearing him) Hirdesha sprang from his 
elephant ardently, like Hannman, seized the 
Nawab (Bangash) and sat in his howdah. 

Fifty-two thousand horsemen accompanied 
(Bangash), all eager for the fray ready to 
win a crore of battles ; but (Hirdesha) was 
no wit dismayed. 

Whole hills were reduced to dust by the 
trampling of hoofs, and the Subah (Bangash) 
was unnerved by the beating of the drums. 

Pierce as Hannman was Hirdesha, descendant 
of Pancham, and seeing his power the 
Bangash was afraid. 

Only throngh the virtues and glory of Maharaja 
Ohhatarsal was it that so mighty a Snba 
thus vanished from the field. 

Breaking through, brave Arjun Sinh met 
Chittar Sinh, sent by the enemy. 

Cannon balls rained from both sides ; and the 
army which had come in pride vanished. 

The brave Parmars struck home with their 
spears, and driving on their steeds, both 
hands were (soon) red like those of a dyer. 

The Sengar Rajputs who joined in the fight, 
spears pierced their hearts and came out 
behind like bamboo spikes in a betel house. 


» This fight took place at Jaitpur. lo Per : wosavadah.sssketoh, plan. 

Per : paWia, a match of a matchlock. Hence Jharen, to fan matches, idiom, to fire a volley, 
la raoda^ gut, a bow-string. as Maudha^SG&nQ of a previous fight. 

1* 8ahdn,auz=shanlsa karria, is Murehkdr hona=make dust of. 

i< Pancham Bundela was the ancestor of the olan. 

IT This may be ** an Bela men hlanon hai,” i,e„ vanished into the Bela tank (at Jaitpur), or Bela is used as a 
synonym for Jaitpur. 

1* arijit, or arjit: uncertain, it may be an epithet of Chattar Sinh, '* conqueror of the enemy. ” He was a 
Sengar on Bangash’s side. 
i» majeje=smi!saj. 


M nejeTssneisa, spear. ni88e:=snihse from nilasna. 
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Niksat myan se^i mayush pralaiyabhan kaisi 
Pharai tam tikhan gayaiidan ke jal 


Bairan kon lapat nr lagat hai Naginsi 
Kndra ko^ rijhawai dai mntidan kl mal ko|i. 

Lai bhnmpal Chkaiarsal ran rarigdliir 
Kaharj. lao bakhan karoii tere karbal ko|i.22 
Prat bhab kathin katilai ran kaf kai 
Kalka-sl kilak kaleu det kal koi}. 


Bhnj bbujagesh kaisi sa^ignl bbujangnlsl 
Khed, khed khat deh danao dalan ke.^^ 

Bakktar pakara^i bich yese dhas jat jase 
Min pair jat par wahan jalan ke.^^ 

Baiyya Rao Ohaiipat ke Makaraj Chhatrasal 
Bhusban bakhan karai tere kar balan ke. 

Patichhi par chhine parai yese tlrcbhine bir 
Teri barchhine bar cfahinen bar khalan ke.^® 


II. — The sword of Chbatarsal. 

It springs forth from the sheath shining like 
the rays of the sun on the day of doom, 
scatters darkness and the phalanx of fierce 
elephants. 

It twines round the hearts of its enemies like 
a female serpent, and delights Rudra with 
a necklace of skulls. 

Oh royal Chhatarsal, firm in battle, how can 
I fitly extol your sword’s prowess ! 

How it cuts down the bravest and fiercest of 
the foe, and with a shout like Kali’s provides 
breakfast for Death I 

III.— Tho spear of Chhatarsal. 


Your arm is like Seshnag, your spear like 
a female serpent pursues the (enemy’s) 
army and provides food (for the jogins). 

It pierces the armour of the foo as easilv as 
a fish swims across a river. 

Oh royal Chhatarsal (son) of Champat (tho 
poet) Bhnshan sings of the power of your 
arm. 

Like birds shorn of their wings the enemy lie 
abont ( the field ) ; your spear has deprived 
them of their greatest boon. 


SOHE BOOK ABD TOMB IBOrSED DEAWIH9S FEOM BAIDOBISIAM 

BT B. A. GirPTE, E.Z S„ 

Between Mfidi and 

KhedrM Ooantry, both in BaMchistSn, are a anmber^f Khuadar in the 

and 16 to 23 feet lying above the camel-tracks over the m 

passera-by. On some of these boulders a number of designs haTet‘“ 

harder than the traps of which the boulders are formed I indirfr+T^ 

residents, as very few strangers are likely to pass by this route T! J 
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(iesigas. In ths hut of my guide at Saruna, wa? a wooden mortar simUarly decorated, showing that 
the Muhammadanism of the modern Baloch does not prevent him from drawing pictures of his prized 
possessions or from portraying his highest ambitions. 

I will now proceed to explain the figures in the plate attached in the light of the above 
observations. 


Plate I. 

Fig. 1. This represents a camel, by far the most valuable animal in these regions, where there 
is hardly any vegetation for fodder and a great scarcity of water. Riches are here ganged by the 
possession of camels, and therefore to the ordinary Baloch, living in a mat hut, made of the leaves of 
the dwarf palm [p»sA, eorypha pro&mlens J, the possession of a camel is a great ambition. 

Pig. 2 represents a modem warrior on his own camel ; sword in one hand and reins in the 
other. This is a prouder position than that shown in the previous figure, for it denotes that the 
nder owns the camel himself and is no hireling of a mdtbar, or rich man, as in that case, he would bo 
driving, not riding, the camel, as one of a caravan. 

Fig! 3. Here is a higher ambition still the possession of a matchlock as well as a camel 

Fig. 4 represents the final ambition of the Brahui the possession of a camel, a matchlock 
and an antelope. 

Fig. 5. He has, however, a great continuing desire in life, and that is to bag an ibex 
{kar-raf). 

Fig. 6 is a kind of “sign manual ” among these peopli. It corresponds in some measure to the 
portrait among the more cultivated nations. A prominent tribesman places his hand on the rock 
and draws an outline thereof, which is afterwards cut into it and is handed down as the imprint of 
his hand (panja). It is, in fact, his memorial so long as his name is remembered. 

The inference is, that we have here the portraiture of the few and simple desires of this remote 
half nomad, half pastoral people of the present day:— a people so remote and isolated that only two 
British Officers have visited them, Mr. Hughes-Buller and Major Showers, and then only during 
a special journey of exploration. 

Plate II. 


Fig. 1. The Indian hump-backed bull here represented is a curious thing to find depicted on 
these rocks. Possibly, it represents something that the Brahui artist was proud to possess. He must 
have often seen it to get the general idea of it so accurately. 

Figs. 2 and 3. The apparently inexplicable picture drawn in fig. 2 was explained by Sard-lr 
Muhammad Asim Khiln, Shahwfinl, one of the exploring party, as depicting a man crossing a hill 
to shoot an ibex. Ho doubt, he is right. We see him starting on his camel in front of the •• hill » 
then we find him on foot in the valley or pass summit with the ibex below him. In the other bottom 
corner of the pictere is his dog. The hill and valley are drawn according to the almost universal 
Oriental and Indian notions of indicating such objects, like the artificial hills made in stucco ron 
the late Burmese King’s Palace at Mandalay in the ornamental gardens there, and they approximat! 
to the painting of mountains in the Ajanta frescoes as outlined in fig. 8. 

Fig. 4 is a copy of some script, ancient or modern, which is unintelligible to me 

Fig 5 takes ns back to remoter times anterior, at any rate, to the complete Muhammadan 
ising of the population. The gun is here replaced by the dagger, spear and composite bow o'f 
Northern India, and the horse of the Eajpnt replaces the camel of the Brahfii These ancie t 
weapons are still preserved as heirlooms in the houses of some of the people aud arrow-heads 
frequently picked up in different parts of the country. This figure is not a rock inscription bn! 
from an old tomb at HinidSn in the flat country near Sind. It clearly represents a notabl« 
Hindu warrior and his possessions. He is depicted as riding on his own horse with spear bow Van! 
(tagger, and his “ sign-manual. * 1 » ^ a 
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COLONEL H. B. HANNA’S COLLECTION OP INDO-PERSIAN PICTURES 

AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


BY VINOBNT A. SMITH, M.A., 1.0.3. (Bbtd.). 


The Mughal, or Indo-Persian school of art, which was known to a certain extent to 
English connoisseurs in the eighteenth century, had almost wholly dropped out of notice until 
interest in it was revived by the recent publication of Mr, Havell's book on Indian Sculpture 
and jPainitric. I do not propose on this occasion to examine the merits and limitations of the 
Mughal school, or to discuss the opinions which Mr. Havell has enunciated with so mnch 
fervid eloquence. Whatever be the intrinsic value of his more extreme judgments, all critics 
must recognize that he has done valuable service in forcing people to see that Indian art is not 
a negligible quantity, and in emphasizing the high quality of its better manifestations. 
The Mughal school, althoughlargely foreign, has many Indian elements, and undoubtedly 
produced works which have never been surpassed in their kind. I hope to discuss the subject at 
some length in the book which I am now preparing for the Clarendon Press, to be 'entitled 
ASietorp ofFiTie Art in India and Ceylon from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, and take this 
opportunity of saying that any assistance which readers of the Indian Ant{q>tary may be pleased 
to oSer, will be thankfully accepted and acknowledged. 

For about thirty years prior to 1890, Colonel H. B. Haima made it his business to 
collect the best specimens of the skill of the Indo-Persian artists, and thus succeeded in 
bringing together a wonderful collection, probably the best in the world. The style is 
rightly described as Mughal or Indo-Persian, but many of the best artists were Hindus, and 
this fact gives a special interest to the study of their works. The artists, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, were in the habit of frequently, though not invariably, signing their com- 
positions, and thus inviting attention to the individual peculiarities of each man’s work. 
Whenever any competent critic shall find time to examine the Indo-Persian' drawings and 
paintings in minute detail, and shall meet a public willing to treat seriously the productions of 
artists with outlandish Hindu and Muslim names, there will be room for a bulky treatise of 
criticism, differentiating the style and technique of Basftwan, Man?ar, and numerous 
other masters. But that time has not yet come, and at present the gentle reader is not 
prepared for too muoli detail. 


ColonM Hanna’s coUection was offered for sale by Messrs. Dowdeswell and 
Dowdeswells, London, so far back as 1890, without finding a purchaser. The printed catalogue 
en prepare J for a copy of which I am indebted to the kindness of the owner, lies 

knowledge of the collection which I have not had 
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works in both the British Museum and the India Office which it would be hard to beat, and, 
if Colonel Hanna’s specimens really are better, they must be supremely good. But, while I 
have seen and admired the London examples, I have not seen Colonel Hanna’s, except in a few 
reproductions, and so cannot deny his claim to have obtained the absolute best. 

The catalogue enumerates 130 pictures and 8 richly decorated manuscripts. Colonel 
Hanna still retains three good albums, which I have had the pleasure of inspecting, and are 
distinct from those catalogued. Many readers may be glad to have some account of the 
unrivalled collection lost to India and England, and to read the following notes on some of 
the more remarkable items. 

Most of the pictures were painted during the reigns of Akbar, Jah&ngir, and 
Shahjahan (A.D, 1556-1658), a century of high art, but some portraits of Taimhr (Tamerlane) 
and others, in the Persian style, are earlier, while certain portraits are later. The pictures, as 
distinguished from the portraits, were all, or almost all, executed between the dates above- 
mentioned. 

Many of the pictures and books come from the Royal Libraries at Delhi and Agra, 
which were dispersed at the time of the Mutiny or some earlier revolution. The greatest glory of 
the collection is Akbar’s copy of the Persian version of the Rd>m&yaigLa, prepared in 1582 
and adorned with 129 full-page pictures or ^ miniatures,’ signed by the artists, which in 
Colonel Hanna’s judgment are far superior to anything to be seen in London. He supposes that 
this book must have coat at least £20,000 to produce. It is known that the similar Razm Ndma 
or version of the MaJiddhdrata, at Jaypur, cost £40,000 sterling. 

Another remarkable manuscript is that entitled Hamla-i-Haidarl, which is said 
to treat of the wars of Mui^aramad. It contains 45 exquisite pictures iu the best ludo-Persian style, 
and formerly belonged to the NawSb-Vazirs of Oudh. 

A volume produced in the ei^teenth century, entitled Ajaib-ul-makhla^at, or 
Wonders of Creation, is described as containing * over 300 ourioas illustrations of men and 
monsters, of beasts, birds and dshes, and of the vegetable creation.’ 

The pictures were examined by the late Sir Frederick Burton, Director of the 
National (xallery, London, who was delighted with their ‘ beautiful colouring,’ and regarded them 
all as * exquisite examples of native art.’ He was particularly interested in No. 107, ‘ The Emperor 
Jahangir iu his Palace’ ; No. 23, ‘ Deerstalking by Night,’ with the young Emperor Akbar on horse- 
back ; No. 25, A Village Scene,’ painted towards the end of the sixteenth century, and No. 21, 
the so called * Angels ministering to Christ,’ painted at some time in Akbar ’s reign. 

Colonel Hanna regards as ‘the gems of his collection,’ Nos. 21, 28, 25, and 107, above- 
mentioned. 

But No. 21, of which a photographic reproduction is given on the cover of the catalogue, is 
wrongly named. At first sight it seems to be what it is called * Angels ministering to Christ,’ 
Four women, fitted with the conventional wings of Christian art, are bringing offerings to a holy 
man with a halo seated on the ground, and are watched by celestial figures hovering in the clouds, 
while an old man with a beard is seated in the distance. But a recent writer ( J.B.A.S,, 1909, 
p. 751) has shown that the subject, although treated under the influence of Italian art, really 
is purely Muhammadan, the saint honoured being Ibrahim bin Adham, the ex-King of Balkh. 
I have shown Jan. 1910) that the subject was a favourite one of the Indo-Persian 

artists. All students of the Indo-Persian paintings are, of course, aware that Christian 
ubjects were often treated. The London collections offer many examples beyond dispute 
but the work labelled ‘Angels ministering unto Christ,’ is not one of them. 
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Sir Frederick Burton's praise of tke * exquisite colouring ’ of tke best pictures of the 
Mughal school is fully deserved. There is a tradition that the artists compounded their 
pigments by grinding down precious stones. Whatever may have been the processes used, 
the result is admirable, and I suspect that no modern artist in India is able to attain one as 
good. 

A few other notable compositions in the collection may be specified. 'No. 6 represents 
the Iron Pillar at Delhi. No. 7 depicts a ZanSna scene with fireworks, a subject treated more 
than once in the London collections with excellent effect. The Mnghal artists, as Mr. Havell has 
observed, were fond of the contrast between strong artificial lights and the inky blackness q£ 
night. No. 12 , a fragment dealing with tiger-shooting, is noticeable as a fine example of the 
employment of the single hair (eJc bdl) brush. Other striking illustrations of skill in the use 
of that delicate instrument may be seen in Da24 Shukoh's lovely album at the India Office. 
No. 27 represents the reception of Persian envoys by the Emperor Jahangir, who sought to 
impress his visitors by the theatrical expedient of bolding a tiger under each arm during the 
audience. The same subject is treated in an exceptionally large picture still in Col. Hanna's 
possession. No. 28 depicts the same monarch standing on a globe, and so illustrating the 
meaning of his name, ^world-taker,* In No. 29 we see a crowd assembled imploring 
JahUngir to spare their favourite elephant, named KanJ^r. No* 64, a picture of a Chinaman 
at the court of Akbar, reminds us of one of the many foreign influences which determined the 
character of the pictorial art of his reign. 

These examples may suffice to prove the exceptional merit of the wonderful collection 
formed by Colonel Hanna and to increase our regret that it has been exported to a foreign 
country. The only consolation is that it will be carefully preserved in its new home, and 
probably more appreciated than if it bad remained in London or Calcutta. 

AROHiEOLOGIOAL NOTES FEOM BURMA. 

BT VINCENT A. SMITH. M.A., I.O.S. (Ebtu.). 

The latest Progress Report of the Arohmlogical Survey for Burma for the year 1908-9, 
written as usual by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, contains various items of interest, which deserve wider 
publicity than that given by the Report, 

The Chief Secretary’s review announces that rules for the control of excavations in 
certain specified areas in the province have been issued, which, it is hoped, will prevent unauthorized 
exploration. The list of protected monuments also has been notified, and the removal of 
sculptures, carvings, and the like, without the written sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner has been prohibited. 

The measures specified above, designed to prevent injury to existing monuments, have been 
supplemented by orders intended to provide a succession of skilled students of antiquity. The 
orders are as follows ; — 

“(0 His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has approved a proposal to offer annually one 
Archeeological Scholarship of the value of Hs. 100 a month for the purpose of training 
students in Archseological work. The scholarship will be awarded by the Local Government 
upon the nomination of the Director of Public Instruction. Candidates may be of any race or class 
but must have passed the B.A. examination of an Indian or British University and possess a sound 
knowledge of Burmese and Pali. 

(ii) The holders of the scholarships will be under the orders of the Superintendent of the 
Arohssologioal Survey, and will be attached to his office. During the touring seasons they will be 
Sfflit wherever the best opportunity may offer itself for receiving a training in architecture, 
es^cavation, and other branches of Archaeology, and in the technical processes of photography, drawing, 
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etc., and, for this purpose, may be attached to the Archasological Department in India. At other 
times they will be employed at headquarters in working up materials collected during their tours. 
While on tour, the holders of the scholarships will be entitled to travelling allowance at the rates 
admissible under the Civil Service Regulations. 

(iii) The scholarships will, in the first instance, be awarded for one year. In the case of 
promising students, they may be extended by the Director of Public Instruction for a further 
period not exceeding two years, and the amount in that caso may be raised by the Director to 
Rs. 125 a month, if the work done justifies the increase. 

(iv) The first of these annual scholarships will be tenable from 1st August 1909, and 
applications should reach the Director of Public Instruction by 1st July 1909.” 

These liberal rules seem to be well adapted to efiect their purpose, and we hope that suitable- 
candidates will apply. 

During the year ‘^the collection of coins in the Phayre Provincial Museum was 
catalogued. Including pieces of silver bullion, it consists of 76 typical coins, which have been 
classed according to nationality as follo-ws 

Arakanese, 16 ; Burmese, 8 ; Indian, 48 ; Siamese, 1 ; Chinese, 2 ; and European, 1. 

Burmese coinage dates only from the reign of Bodawpaya (1781 — 1819 A.D.) and few 
Burmese coins are, therefore, extant. Both Arakanese and Burmese coins, however, appear to 
have been primarily intended for a commemorative purpose, being struck in the first regnal 
year of kings, or to be deposited in the relic-chambers of* pagodas. Their use as currency was 
an afterthought, borrowed from India, where the idea that coinage for currency was an act 
of the State arose after contact with Western nations.’^ 

The Rangoon collection is merely a nucleus, and notwithstanding the scarcity of Burmese 
and Arakanese pieces, is capable of much enlargement. The coins of Siam and the adjoining 
countries should be added, but there is no use in including casual specimens of European and 
Chinese mintage. The Rangoon cabinet should be given a special local character, and 
miscellaneous rubbish should be excluded. 

Mr. Rellard of Sagaing submitted impressions of two silver coins or medals, supposed 
to be about a thousand years old- The obverse device is simply the trident of Siva, and that on 
the reverse the discus of Vishnu. 

Certain discoveries of sculptures at Prome, according to Mr. Taw Sein So, have 
established three most important facts — 

(i) That the North-Indian variety of Buddhism, whose vehicle was Sanskrit, prevailed at 
Prome ; 

(ii) that there was intercourse between Prome and Northern India when the latter was 
ruled by the Guptas (319 — 606 A.D.), whose toleration of Buddhism is well-known; 

(iii) that authentic Burmese history based on sculptures and inscriptions, which has 
hitherto been limited to the eleventh century A.D„ has now been pushed back for at least four 
hundred years, i.e., to the seventh century A.D. 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s third proposition shows that the work already so largely effected for 
India is beginning to be done for Burma. It is not very long since students were accustomed 
to regard the regular history of India as beginning with Malimiid of Ghaznt in A.D. 1000.; 
but the discoveries of the last half century have rendered possible a fairly complete narrative of 
historical events in Northern India from B.O. 500, and in Southern India, where the materials 
are less abundant, great progress has been made in piecing together the fragments of the story of 
the earlier dynasties. I have no doubt that systematic study of ancient Burmese monuments 
and inscriptions will produce a similar result, and that twenty or thirty years hence it will 
be possible for somebody to write the Early History of Burma. 
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Notice of the conservation work undertaken at the Taungthaman Kyauktawgyi Pagoda 
of Amarapura and the Nanpaya Temple of Pagan leads the Superintendent to make some 
interesting remarks upon Burmese architecture. “The former,'* he writes, ‘‘was built in 
1847 A.D., by King Pagan, the immediate predecessor of Mindon Min. In constructing this 
shrine the model taken was the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan. There was an interval of a little 
more than seven centuries and a half between the building of the two temples, and the 
achievement must be pronounced a fair success. The prototype is awe-inspiring by the 
chastity of its design and the simplicity of its grandeur, while one’s religions sense is bewildered 
by the extraordinaiy wealth of detail and the amount of fantastic ornamentation lavished on 
the later edifice. 

In the nineteenth century the Burmans had apparently forgotten much of their 
knowledge of architecture in brick and stone, and had been accustomed to build and carve 
in wood ; hence one serious defect of the Amarapura Pagoda, which is conducive to its 
instability, is the use of wooden beams and joists in the interior aisles. 

The best specimen of stone architecture at Pagan, if not in the whole Province, 
is the Nanpaya, erected in 1059 A.D, by Manuha, the last king of the Talaings. The 
wealth of its ornamentation lies in the frieze below the cornice, the corners of the building, and 
the frieze at the basement. The sculptor’s art reached its climax in the decoration of the four 
pillars flanking the sanctuary in the main building. On the sides of each pillar are carved the 
four-faced Brahma, the Creator of the Universe, holding lotus flowers in each band. The 
anatomy of the figure and its facial expression are perfect. The broad forehead, the firm 
mouth, the thin lips, and the well-developed chin indicate high intellectual power.” 

It is satisfactory to learn that as late as 1847 a Burmese architect could erect at 
Amarapura a building deserving to be called “ a fair success. ” Probably, if encouragement 
be forthcoming, Burmese artists will appear capable of rivalling, even in these days, the 
glorious work of the olden time. But the needful encouragement is hard to find. 


ATPUB INSOBIPTION OP SaKTIKUMARA. 

BT D. E. BUANPABKAE, M.A., (POONA). 

Those, who are interested in the ancient history of Mevto, cannot possibly overrate the 
importance, for settling the earlier portion of the genealogy of the Udaipur dynasty of what 
Tod calk the “Inscription from the fiuins of Aitpoor.” He has given a translation of this 
epigraph at the end of his Annals and Antiquities of Sajasthan, Vol. I,i hnt, like his other 
translations of old inscriptions, it is far from satisfactory. Nobody even knew where this 
** Aitpoor ” was. Tod no donht in one place says that Ait is a contracted form of Jdim and 
that “ Aitpoor” means the “city of the sun.”* But this explanation by nom eans enables 
anyone to determine its whereabouts. In such a state of things only one hope remained It 
was well-known that while Tod was writing his Annals and Antiquities o/Bajastlan, he received 
very great assistance from a Jaina Jati called Gy&nohand. who was his constant associate 
during his peregrinations in Eajputana. This assistance has been freely acknowledged bv Tod 
himself, whenever bespeaks about old inscriptions and Sanskrit texts.® And it was hoped that 
everyttog would ^ clear only if GySnchand’s transcript of the Aitpoor inscription were 
traced m his lUf^ddr. But here again nobody knew where his hhanddr was. This mvaterv 
has now been unravelled by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha, of the B^jp ut^a Museum, A jm J. As 

a by S. K. lahirf 
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was surmised, Gyancliaud’s transliteration could also be traced in ttat Ihavddr^ and I ana 
indebted to tbe Pandit for having supplied me with a copy of it, without which it would have 
been somewhat difficult to write this note. 

Perhaps it would not be here quite out of place to say a few words about this Gy§.nehand 
and hisbha^dar. He belonged to the Khadatara gachMa, and was a pupil of Amarchand, 
He was originally a native of Jaipur. Being thoroughly conversant with Sanskrit and the 
vernaculars of Bajputrmu, he was induced by Tod to remain with him and was treated with 
the greatest respect and consideration. By way of acknowledgment of the services rendered 
to him. Tod prevailed on MaharanE Bhimsingh to grant to Gryanchand a few higlias of land 
near M uncial about two miles north-west of Bhilwfula, a railway station in the Udaipur terri- 
tory on the Ajmer — Kharidwa line. His pupil was Sivchand, and Sivchand’s pupil Ganeschand 
is now living at Maudal. In his hhanddr is an oil-painting drawn by a native painter, in 
which both Tod and Gjanehand are represented as sitting in a shamidna on chairs near 
a table and engaged in their work probably of inspecting' the materials gathered for the 
Annals and Antiquities of Bajasthan, It has all the faults of a native painting, and yet it is not 
without interest. 

Now, to turn to the contents of the inscription. It commences with the date : the 1st 
of the bright half of Vaisakha of [Vikrama-] Sam vat 1034-, and records the erection of 
a temple to the god Naniga-svami. All this is written in prose and tlie remainder in verse. 
Verse 1 speaks of Gnhadatta as a Brahmana ( maJit-deva ) belonging to the Brahmana family 
emigrated from Anamdapura and as the founder of the Guhila dynasty. In his lineage were 
Bhoja, Mahendra, N%a, Sila, AparAjita, Mahendra (II), Kalabhoja, Khommana, Mattata and 
Bhartripatta (v, 2). After Bhartripatta, Simlia became king, after him his son Khommana 
( II ), after him his son Mahajaka, after him his son Khommdna ( HI ), and from him sprang 
Bhartripatta (II), “who was the ornament of the three worlds (v. 3). Verse 4 says that 
Bhartfipatlia I Us queen was Mahalakshmi of the RAshtrakdta family, and from her he had 
a son named Allata. Both Mahalakshmi and her son Allata are alluded to in an inscription 
found in the temple of Saranesvara near Udaipur and dated V. S. 1008 and 1010, In verse 5 
we are told that Allata had a queen named Hariyadevi, daughter of a Hdna prince, and that 
her fame shone in the form of Harshapura, The latter expression probably means that she 
founded the town of Harshapura. After Allata his son ISaravahana became king (v. 6). Of 
Haravahana an inscription, dated V.S. 1028 = A,I). 971, has been discovered at Ekliiigji, which, 
has been published by me already. Owing to the transcript of Gyanchand not being clear 
after verse 6, 1 am not in a position to determine with certainty what was further intended to 
be said. But in all likelihood, what is meant is that Naravahana’s queen was of the Cli^hu- 
mdna family and the daughter of Jejaya, and from them sprang Salivahana. His son was 
Saktikum^ra, who obtained the glory of Bhartripatta and consolidated his kingdom ( v. 9 ). 
This Bhartripatta mast be Bhartripatta II, who is described in verse 3 as “the ornament of 
the three worlds.** Verse 10 informs ns that Saktikumara established himself at Atapura, 
and the verse following is devoted to the praise of this town. Verse 12, which is the last, 
makes mention of a place called Vafcasthana, But wliat the sense of that verse is, is not clear 
from the transliteration, as it stands. 

Of the localities just mentioned, VatastMna is probably Vasantgadh in the Sirohi State, 
five miles east of PindwadH, a railway station on the Ahmedabad-Ajmer line. Here I found 
two inscriptions one of V.S. 682 and the other of V.S, 1099, Both give Vata, VatS,kara or 
Vatasthana as the old name of the place.*^ It is worthy of note that the place where Saktikn- 
mara is represented to have been settled is distinctly called Atapura. Tod, however, in his 
translation of the inscription, calls it Aitpor. Forgetting that t in Aitpur is lingual and not 
dental, he no doubt takes it in another place, as we have seen above, to be dental, and derives 
ait from Aditja, and makes Aitpur to mean the “ city of the sun.** But Tod’s Aitpur is really 


* Prog, Archaol. 8urv, M., WesU Circle, for 1905-06, pp. 52-3. 
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iitapurn, as GrjAnclianid’s transcript unmistakably shows. It is unquestionably Ad or Alia«h 
two liuiles east of Udaipnr. It is thus described by Tod in bis ‘‘Personal Narrative: ’’ 
‘ ‘ Ar or Abar, near which we encamped, is sacred to the manes of the pi'inces of Oodipur and 
coutaina the cenotaphs of all her kin^s since the valley became their residence, o. . . „ . 

. * , , , , The ground is strewed with the wrecks of monuments and old temples, which 

Lave been used in erecting the sepnlchres of the Ranas. The great city was the residence of 
rbe-ir ar.ceslors, and is said to have been founded by Asa-ditya upon the site of the still more 
ancien: capital of Tamba-nagar:, where dwelt the Tuar ancestors of Vicraniaditya, before he 
obtained Awinti, or Oojein. From Tamba-nagari its name was changed to Anundpur, ‘the 
happy city,’ and at length to Aliar, which gave the patronymic to the Ghclote race, mz p. 
Aliarya.’’^ The present names of this place, it ^Yi!l be seen from the above, are Ad and Ahad, 
Ad is, of course, a corraptioii of [ pura ] mentioned in our inscription, and Abaci of Aghafca — 
r nura 1 which is also referred to in several Mewar and Mdrwar inscriptions. In the rnins of 
this voiy A'l or Aliad, c.y., the laffc Professor Bendall found another inscription of Saktiknm^- 
ra, iu which in line 1 is mentioned t^irinnad-Aghdid. This establishes the identity of Aghata 
with Ahad. Abaci, like Nagda near Eklingji, was one of the old capitals of the GuhiJot 
dynaotj. It is not unlikely that they were capitals of two different branches of the dynasty. 
It will thus he seen that the name Aitpur, an inscription of which was translated by Tod and 
about the whereabouts of which no information was so long forthcoming, is really Atapnr, 

Ad or Abaci. And further it may be said that of the two inscriptions which Tod says he 
obtained at Ad, this is no doubt the one which he was able to get deciphered. 

The importance, however, of this inscription chiefly consists in giving us reliable informa- 
tion regarding the earlier part of the dynastic list. No less than three such lists had already 
been supplied to us by the Ranpur, Achalgadh and Ohitorgadh inscriptions.® But none of these 
is complete, or of earlier date than the close of the thirteenth century. Our inscription, on 
the other hand, is of the tenth century, and gives a full dynastic list. The following table 
sets forth the lists specified in the four inscriptions just referred to i— 


6 

3 

' Riiiipur I^^cri’-t'cr:, 
duted T.S. 
i A.D. 1439. 

t 

Achalgadh Id s cript ion , 
dated V.S. 1342* 
A.D. 1285. 

Ohitorgadh Inscription, 
dated V.S. 1331» 

A D. 1274. 

Atappnra Inscription, 
dated V.S. 1034= 

A.D. 977. 

3 

m 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Bap pa 

Bappa 

Bappa 


1 

2 

8 

GuWla 

Bhoja 

Guhila 

Bhoja 

GuLila 

Bhoja 

Guhadatta. 

Bhoja. 

Mahendra T. 

Naga. 

Sila (V.S. 703). 

Aparjljita (V.S. 718). 
Mahendra II, 

Kalabhoja. 

Khommana 1 alias Bapjju, 
abdicated liis throne in 
V.S. 810. 

Mattata. 

Bhartripatta I, 

Simha. 

Khommana II. 

Mahay aka. 

4 





5 

Sila 

Sila 

Slla 

7 




8 

9 

Kiilablioja .. 

Kalabhoja ... 

Kfilabhoja ... 

i 

10 ^ 
11 
12 
13 

Bhartribhata 

Sirhha 

Bhartribhata 

Simha 

••• 

Mallata 

Bhartribhata 

Simha 

14 

Mahay aka 

Mahayika 



• BMvnasar Pr. and Bh. insers. p. lU ; I6'd , p. 81 ; Ind. Ani. Vol. XTl, p. 317 ; Tb’d., Tol. XXII, p. 80. 
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Serial Ko. 

BSnpur Inscription 
darted V.S, 14J^6=: 
A,D. liSe. 

I. 

Achalgadh Inscription 
dated ‘V.S. 1342« 
A.D. 1285. 

n. 

' Chitorgadh Inscription 
dated V.S. 1331= 
A.D. 1274. 

III. 

Atapura Inscription, 
i dated V.S. 1034= 

A.D. 977. 

IV, 

j 

£5 

Bappa 

Khummaua 

Bappa 

Khummana 

Bappa 

Khummana 

Khomma^a III. 

16 

17 


Bhartripatta 11 married 
Mahdlakshmi of the 

Eashtrakdfaa family. 
Allata. V.S. 1008, 3010. 

Allata 

Allata ... ,, 

Allata 

1-8 

Naravahana 

Narav^hana 

Naravdbana 

Naravdkana, V.S. 1028, 

1 

19 

20 

Baktikumara 

Saktikumdra 


His queen was the 
daughter of the Ohahu- 
maua king Jejaya. 
Bdlivdhana. 

BaktikumSra, V.S. 1034. 


1 . — Guhila is the same as Guhadatta. 


5, — ^Sila must be the same as SilSditya, of whom an inscription has been found at Samoli in 
the Bhtoat district, Mewar. It is dated V.S. 703= A,D. 646 (Prog* Rep,^ Archceol, Surv.i 
Western Circle^ for 1908-09, p. 48), The stone is now in the Ajmer Museum. 

6. — This x^parlijita is doubtless identical with the Guhilarlija Apar^jita, whose inscription has 
been published by Prof, Kielhorn in JSp^ Ind,, VoL IV, p. 81. The stone is in the Victoria Hall, 
Udaipur. 

12. — Simha is referred to in an inscription of V.S, 1385 as JSrUEJsalmga-Har^drddhana-Pdsu- 
patdch&rya-S4rttardki^'hshatriya-Guhilapidra‘~'[Siikha]'‘lahdha-mahodaya^, The stone was origin- 
ally found at Chitorgadh, but has now been remoTed to the Victoria Hall, Udaipur ( Jowr., Beng. As, 
S0C„ Vol IV, Pt. I. p. 48). 

16-17. — Bhartripatta II*s queen was Mah^lakshmi of the ESshtrakuta family, from whom 
sprang Allata. Both Allata and his mother are referred to in an inscription found in the temple of 
Suranesvar, near Udaipur. The inscription gives for him the two dates, V.S. 1008 and 1010= A.D. 
951 and {Bhdvnagw' Pr. and 8^, Inecrs., p. 68 ). Allata's wife was Hariyadevf, daughter of 
a Hiina prince, 

18. — A record of ITaravahana’s reign has been found at Eklihgjl, dated V.S, 1028= A.D. 971 
(Jour., Bomb, As. Sac., Vol. XXII, pp. 166-7). His queen was the daughter of Jejaya, of the 
Chahumana dynasty, 

20. — ForSaktikumara the date V.S. 1034= A.D, 977 is furnished by the Atapura inscription. 
Two other inscriptions have been found apparently of his reign (Bhamagar Pr. and Inscrs.^ 
p. 72 ; Professor Bendall’s Journey, p. 82). 

It will be seen that Lists I, II and III make Bappa the founder of the dynasty. But this 
is a mistake, which is excusable in such hte records as those of the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Our inscription, which is the earliest that contains a genealogical list, distinctly makes Guhadatta 
or Guhila the progenitor of the dynasty. Again, the Eklingji inscription of Narav^hana says ; — 

[ ^ ] i 

In this (city), there flourished Bri-Bappaka, lord of the earth, the gem of the surface of the 
earth and the moon among the kings of the family of Guhila.” 
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Now, if Bappa bad been really the founder of the family and consequently a predecessor of 
Gubila even, he would never have been here described as belonging to the family of Guhila. But 
Bappa does not appear to be the name of a merely legendary or a later prince. For, as we have 
seen, he is mentioned in this Eklihgjt inscription which is one of the early records of the dynasty. 
And now the question arises : with what early prince is he to be identified, for it must be 
remembered that Bappa, Bappaka, or BApp^ is not an individual name, but rather a personal title. 
Tod also says the same thing when he writes “ Bappa is not a proper name, it signifies merely a 
‘ child I do not, however, think that Bappa can here mean a “ child.” In my opinion, it is the 
same thing as Bdp^ or Bdva, a respectful term for ascetics. Again, it is worthy of note that 
Bappa is always popularly called Bftpa Raval and supposed to be the pupil of Haritarilsi. Now, Ravai 
is the name of a sect of ascetics and also of their lay-followers. These Ravals still abound in Mewar, 
and are found also in Gujarat and Maharashtra, even so far south as SawantvMi. 1 shall seize an 
early opportunity of writing a special note on this sect, but it is sufficient to say here that Bappa was 
called Ravai because he joined that sect, of which Hdritarasi was the head priest. And the name 
Bappa or B^p^ becomes significant only if it is taken to refer to his having become a member of 
this sect. Now, in the Ekalihga-mdhdtmya composed during the reign of Rdnd Kumbha, the 
following verses occur : — 

Verse 20 thus simply gives [V.S.] 810 as the date of Bappa, but does not tell us to what 
incident in his life it refers. In another Ehalihga^mdhdtmyai but composed during the reign of 
Rani Rayamalla,son of Kumbha, the following verse is given: — 

This verse also furnishes the date [V.S.] 810 for Bappa, but tells us that this was the year 
of his bestowing his royalty on his son and becoming an ascetic. Now, with regard to the first 
verse mentioning the same date, it will be noticed that it is prefaced with the words Yad-i^ktath 
pw'dtanaih kavibhih, I have shown elsewhere that wherever these words occur in Kumbha’s 
Ekalihga-mdkdtmyai there the verse is borrowed from some old record. The date 810 for Bappa, 
therefore, deserves some credence. Let us now see with what Guhilot prince in the dynastic list 
this date enables us to identify Bappa. The date for Aparajita is V.S. 718 and for Allata 1010, 
Here, then, we have a period of 292 years extending over twelve generations. This calculation would 
give 24J years to each one of these generations. The difference between 810, the date of Bappa, and 
718, that of Aparajita, is 92, and, by assigning 24| years to each generation, we find that Bappa has 
to be placed in the fourth generation from Aparajita. Now, the Guhilot prince, who was in the 
fourth generation from Aparajita, is Khomm^na I. Bappa must, therefore, be identified with this 
Khomm^iga. 

There now remains one point to be considered in connection with the inscription. It is in 
respect of verse 1. The translation of it is as follows ; — “ Triumphant is Sri-Guhadatta, the founder 
of the Guhila family, a Brahmana, and the delighter of the Brahmana family, emigrated from 
Anandapura,” Here then Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhilot family, is called a Brahmana, and 
spoken of as belonging to a family originally of Anandapura, t.d., Vadnagar ; in other words 
Gnhadatta was a Nflgar Br&hmaigLa. This points to the Brahmanic origin of the Udaipur 
dynasty, further proofs in support of which are by no means wanting. All these have been set 
forth by me in my paper on the Guhilots recently contributed to the Jbwr, Beng,^ As, Soc, I have 
also therein discussed the question how, if they were originally Brghmanas, they came to be 
amalgamated with the Kshatriyas. I shall, therefore, refrain from dwelling on these points here. 


^ Yol, I, p. 207, note §. 
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Text.® 

^rraf^*'’ ii arrstfstf^f^^rtrf^ i sraRr ipt^: “sOuftsr- 

^5r??r [ 11 * ] [ ^ i 5!re«irs=f$ stjii^ ^r3nif?STr*T^r?rrTOf^5iH?5srr«r^^’?i'??::i* '^^i^-Ssrrs&^rjmpTrr- 

s(rrH?f?nfFHr=r— ““ sjt:'* ^r? Wi^} fesfpi^TifS srg 

•Tfraw^i ?ff’='ir<T»iT?»T»n=raTT ^r ^ J trfffjjrwr^tir Hfr- 

^r I ?pr?r: [i] [¥]^r 

?t5fr «rf2ir NrfrT n [*<] sTr^^;5g>?rr'srrfr ^ar?- 

I ?PT5n% ^ sraTTaar^al si'll sf^^rfsT' n [ ^ J "^snsTr- 

s=^aif«fir ^^sr^ifqrsJTsrr®' [ i *] ctstf 5Tri%^Tf5T: snrrwirar'TfHa: ( ? ) [ " *3 [ <f] 

atf: [1*3 >Tit>Tf n^NT®* jitt Trs*wnT?iaj [ i * ] [ "^ Iwlsr^rs’S^- 

— 5trn5*f «re?r ^ra ff^ 5fT?r «Tt i ^ ?ira fTj*T?rr: gr^^r'n^'ifmstnpfsr: ii [ ]— ^^n^gprair^- 

r^^#'^?rnT snrRf ^^t^fs-TOraf^sr^ajrrpRflN ^>f i f?«fl ^ it f^rsyswsr^nr i r T t sg r^i 

sintrfftiiifsifJr&;ir?T!rrsftgT?T?i^ srir;®' ii [ 3 ^Rnra: T^»ir^«rer’'rir i ^rmr F%^a 

apT sTTir* 11 CXR] 


BOOK NOTICE. 


L DE LA VALLfcE PoTJSSiN. Botiddliiame ; Opinions snr 
I’H’stoire de la Dog’matiqu.e s Lecjons faites d I’lnstitni; 
Catholique de Pans en 1908. Paiis 1909. G-abeiel 
BEATJOHES iTB & CiB, eiitoTirs, 117, Hue de Eennos. 
8®, YII, 420 pp , 4 franca. 

We are already in possession of a rich literature 
on Buddliism, and ic might be urged that a new 
book on the same subject is somewhat superfluous. 
But if anybody thinks so, he will have to confess 
himself in the wrong after he has read M. Poussin’s 
book. It is different from its predecessors. It is 
not a history of Buddhism, nor a systematical 
treatise of aU its tenets. It aims at investigating 
the evolution of some of the leading ideas, more 
especially the Buddhist doctrine of salvation. 
Readers of the Indicui Antiquary will know that 
M. Poussin is very well at home in the 
vast Buddhist literature, and they will expect to 
find in this new book much valuable information 
also about the history of the religion, the sects, 
and so forth. And they will not be disappointed. 
But, above all, the reader will be fascinated at 
the author’s fine analysis from a religious point 
of view 


Some of the best known and most widely read 
treatises on Buddhism are almost entirely based 
on the Sacred Books of one single Buddhist 
school, and their authors have not escaped the 
temptation of becoming themselves imbued with 
the theories of the sect whose books they are 
using. Even in Europe, amongst scholars who 
are not themselves Buddhists, we can with some 
right talk of HinyAnists and Mdh3>yanists. In 
most cases Buddhism has been viewed as a 
philosophy aud not as a religion This is in ac- 
cordance with the general tenor of the Pali 
canon. And the phenomenalistic view of the 
world, including the Buddha, which largely 
prevails in it, has influenced eminent scholars in 
their views on Buddhism. Now M. Poussin ig 
undoubtedly right in reminding us that the 
philosophy of Buddhism, like Indian philosophy 
on the whole, is subservient to religious ends. 
If Buddliism were only, or principally, a philoso- 
phical doctrine, it would be difficult to understand 
its success in India, Even tbe most fundamental 
theories, the belief in Karinan and in the 


t> This is nothing: but a copy o£ the trausoript prepared by Q-ySnehand Jati, now lying m the Jama bTia^ddr 
at M&n^al. ^ ^ 

8 Bead lO Head « Bead 

la violates the^ metre and makes no sense This whole verse is cited in an unpublished 

copper-plate luscription found at Kadm&l, dated V.S. 1140, and referring itself to the reign of Vijayasnhha. It 

gives the reading The true reading appears to be 

15 Head 3ir«ir ^ i‘ Supply STrig- before in accordance with the Kadm&l inscription. 

IB This name occurs as also in the Kadmtl and Chttsh inscriptions, though the later inscriptions 

have ^ ^ 

16 Bead as in the Kadm&l inscription. 

IT See note 15 above. ^8 Bead °T?r* TSf^T* J® Read 

®® This and the following are two lines from two different verse g of two different metres. 

»' Bead irsCliTlitd “ Bead "iffl ^1% w Bead ®«r*fff»Rr: s* Bead 

The text of this and the following verse is corrupt and is full of mistakes. 

“6 The inscription does not seem to have been completed here. Vatasth&na is perhaps given here as the 
original place of the person, who built the temple of Ndnigasv&mi, and some further account of his family must 
have been contained in the lines following, which had been either lost or not transcribed. 
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imitCTmjinence of tl'e are not oiiginal in, or 
tbe exclusive property of, Butltllusm, but bad, 
lonj^rbeioie baddbu, been coined by Brabmanic 
ascetisin. Moieover, tbeie have, from tbe oldest 
times, be^ii cuniiictiijg pbilosopbical views within 
Buddhism There have been personalists (pud- 
gfLiavddini)) and pheiiomenalists (skatidhuvadiyis^ , 
and even in fcneb snyings aa are recognised by all 
sects as the teaching of the Buddha himself, we 
can point out diffeient ways of viewing one and 
the same 4 U 0 &ii*ui. It can be contended, and 
M. Poussin does so, tlnit the founder himself 
would sumetinies ha>e been unable to define the 
most important ideas cleaily A notion like 
Xh'iihna cannot, on the whole, he satisfactorily 
explained. Even if we admit that the pievailmg 
notion was negative, absence of misery, there will 
still be room for a double explanation. Happiness 
must be one of its aspects, and cessation of pain, 
which must be almost identical w’ith cessation of 
existence, another. From the very beginning, 
therefore, there has been room for discussion and 
dissension. Nevertheless, all the vaiious sects 
must be recognised as Buddhists, just as both 
Catholics and Protestants are Christians, 1 
think that M. Poussin has done well m reminding 
us of sach facts. His is an intensely religious 
mind, and he naturally perceives the religious 
aspect of Buddhism. Though the Buddha always 
appeals to the reasoning of his followers, his 
teaching is not a dnMt, a theory, or mata, an 
opinion. In metaphysics he admits the ideas 
prevailing in his days, but shows to what conse- 
quences they lead. The aim of his teaching is 
to show the way to salva"-ion. ‘Buddhism is 
professedly no i ationalistic system, it being a 
superhuman (uitarimanussa) law founded upon 
the decrees of an omniscient and infallible Master, 
and in such a creed mysteries are admissible’ 
(Aerw). The Buddha is a physician and his Law 
a healing ait. And many of bis sayings, such as 
the contiictiag ideas of transmigration and imper- 
manence, muat be accepted unquestioningly on his 
word. His fundamental teaching is the doctrine 
of the middle path He starts from such notions 
as the world considers as proved. In order to 
attain salvati«‘n,it is necessary to believe in trans- 
migration conditioned by one’s acts ; otherwise 
nobody would renounce desire and lust, but it is 
also necessary to believe in impermanence, in 
order to obtain detachment and emancipation. In 
this theory of the middle path, M. Poussin sees 
the work of the Buddha himself, whose law he 
therefore claims as a relig on. He urges that 
it is a mistake to judge about Buddhism accord- 
ing to European ideas. That mistake is at the 
bottom of much that lias been wiitten about 
the question whether the Buddha was or was 


not fr(»in the beginning considered as a god. 
M Poussin reminds us that the Indian idea of a 
god is quite different from the European. Even 
Brahmd is not eternal, and the divine power is 
the result of sacrifice or of tcipas And the 
ascetic can, by tapas, acquire such a power 
that he endangers the position of the gods It is 
doubtless true that at the time of the Buddha, 
the teachings of the Upanishads were not in sole 
possession of the ground. The Hiiidd gods and 
the ideas pervading Hinduism had already come 
into existence. And to a Hindti mind the 
Buddha, who was superior to Bialima and the 
other gods, was not an ordinary man. How 
could he then have had the power of continuing 
his life till the end of the Knlpa p It is a 
difficult, not to say an impossible, task to dis- 
entangle the history of the HindO ideas of a 
supernatural being, of a mahnpuriisha It is of 
course, quite possible that many notions belong- 
ing to them aie iikimately deiived from solar 
myths, though 1 think some scholars have been 
inclined to go much too far in adducing them. 
But there is no doubt that, to the first Buddhists 
the Buddha was such a Tndhayurusha. Nobody can 
obtain salvation without the three refugees, the 
first of which is the Buddha. And 1 quite agree 
withM Poi ssinthat the deification of the Buddha 
is old, and that it has grown out of the Indian 
soil, and also that the chief reason for the early 
success of Buddhism was that piety recognised in 
him a suiDerhuman being. The frame of mind 
of the Hindfi community in the days of the 
Buddha, and also of his followers in later days, 
was Complex, and it is useless to try to reduce 
Buddhism into definite formulas. There have 
always been different views, some of which we 
know, while others are only known from the 
polemics of their adversaries. We do not as yet 
know more than a portion of Buddhist literatui e 
and I agree with M. Poussin that what we know 
is not, in its actual form, so old as some scholars 
maintain. We have so far only been able to 
follow the development of the theories of some 
few sects; we can, however, see that all sects have 
a stock of traditional sayings in common which 
seem to represent the teaching of the Buddha 
himself. It* we want to build up a system from 
them, we must bear in mind that Buddhism is 
not alone, or, from the beginning, primarily 
a philosophical system, but a religion, a faith. 
It is M. Poussin's great merit to have laid sti ess 
on this, and that alone would assure his treatise 
on Buddhism a high rank, even if it did not 
abound in information about the varied questions 
connected with the dcAelopment and history of 
Buddhist theology. 

Stem Konow. 
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THREE COPPER-PLATE GRANTS FROM EAST BENGAL. 

BY F. B. PAEGITEE, M.A., I 0 S. (Ebtd.). 

ri'IHREE copper-plates with Sanskrit inscriptions were found in the Faridpur District in East 
Bengal, and Dr. Hoernle, who was then in India, hearing of them, succeeded after some 
diffimltj in purchasing them on behalf of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Plate B was first 
discovered in 1891 and was mentioned by him in his “Note on the Date of the Bower Manuscript*^ 
ill the Indian Antiquary^ vol. XXI, 1892, p. 29 (at p. 44). The two other plates were discovered 
during 189*2. He hoped to be able to decipher and publish them himself, but was unable for years 
to spare the time. At length he sent them to Prof. Kielhorn in March 1905 to be published, 
but they remained undisposed of on that scholar’s death in 1908. They were then returned to 
Dr. Hoernle, and he asked me in October 1908 to take them in hand. It was with great pleasure 
that I assented to his request, because these plates come from a part of the country, with 
which my service under Government in East Bengal has made me familiar, and they raise various 
questions touching matters that formed a large part of my official duties. The greater part of this 
article was ready early in 1909, but it could not be completed till nearly the end of Norember 
for the following reasons : — 

Recently a fourth plate has been discovered In East Bengal and apparently in the same 
district, ani was brought to Dr. Hoernle’s notice by Dr. T. Bloch, Archaeological Surveyor of 
the Eastern Circle. He wrote in September 1908 that it had a marked resemblance in its com- 
mencement to the plate described in the Indian Antiquary, and asked for information about the 
latter. Dr. Hoernle replied that we had three similar plates which I was preparing for pnblication 
and requested that the new plate or a transcript of it might be sent to me, so that all the plates 
might be dealt with together, or that at least our three plates might have the benefit of the light 
which the new plate might throw on them. In answer. Dr. Bloch stated after some delay that the 
new plate belongs to a Bengali gentleman, to whom it was returned and whose name he did not 
know, and that a rubbing which he made of it will be published in the Archsso logical Report for 
the year 1907 — 8. By the kindness of a friend in Calcutta, however, the new plate was traced out 
without difficulty, and a photograph of it was sent me. I am not at liberty to edit it as the 
Archaeological Department proposes to publish it, but I am not precluded from using portions of 
it to solve some intricate points that arise upon these three plates. I found it necessary, besides, to 
obtain more information from East Bengal regarding certain land measures. These steps have 
delayed the publication of the plates longer than I had hoped. 

The three plates are all in the Gupta character of the North->Ea3tcra class. They resemble 
one another in many features of their composition and contents, and when compared help to elucidate 
one another very materially. I must farther acknowledge the great advantage which I have 
obtained in Dr. Hoernle’s opinion upon various points of uncertainty or difficulty, and I must thank 
Dr. Fleet for help and advice which he has most kindly given me in revising the proofs, I will 
first give a description, transcription and translation of each plate, then notice peculiarities in the 
script, thirdly discuss their age, and finally offer some general remarks on various interesting 
questions which they suggest. 

A.— ’Grant of the time of Dharmaditya : the year 3. 

This plate (the largest) is of dark-coloured copper ; oblong in shape, being 6| inches long, 
broad, and thick, and without a rim. Including the seal it weighs 1 lb., 7 oz., 4 drams. It is 
written lengthwise on both sides, but not fully on the second side. It is in good preservation, 
except along the margins where in some parts it is almost obliterated. 
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The letters are of the Grupta character of the North-Eastern class, nearly ^ inch in size, 
clearly-cat, erect, well-shaped and rectilinear in appearance, with the wedge-shaped tops well-develop- 
ed. The letters f and s are made alike, but are generally distingaished in that the loop is round 
in s and triangular in 8, 

Only two numeral signs occur, 3 for the regnal year and 5 for the day of the month. The S 
is expressed, in the usual ancient manner, by three horizontal strokes one above the other ,* and the 
5 resembles the upper of the two Nasik forms, with the right limb, however, lengthened downwards 
(see Table IX of Biihler’s Indischen PaloBographie), 

A circular seal Is fastened on to a projecting portion of the plate on the left side and Is lighter- 
coloured than the plate. It is inches in diameter, with a rim around and external scroll-work 
projecting on either side. It is all in relief with a countersunk surface, and the whole is much 
decayed. The emblem occupies the upper | anl can be seen to consist of a female figure standing 
in the middle with at least one figure kneeling on either side ; above on either side is an elephant 
portrayed as if pouring Water on the female. The legend in the lower ^ is so much corroded that 
only a few letters are clearly legible, but what can be discerned shows that it agrees with the legend 
on plate C and runs thus : — Varaka-mandala-vi^ay^dhikaranasya. 

The langu&go is Sanskrit, and the whole is in prose except the concluding verse of impreca- 
tion. It contains many modifications of a Prakrit nature : — 

The plural instrumental is formed with -Mt, as in smhhalpahhi (I. 14), asmahhi (K 16), 
rajabhi ( 1. 20 ) ; and this even in words where it ought to end in aih, as in sdstradht (1. 21 ) ; but 
conversely we have the strange form ami(h) for ehhih (1. 22), In three instances the form bhih 
appears, aimabhir ( 1. 9 ), rajabhir ( 1. 22 ) and pitrhhus ( for pitrhhis^ 1. 26). The last occurs in 
a quotation and is not the scribe’s own composition ; moreover, the final consonant is necessary for 
the metre, but the two former cannot for certain be declared regular, for the final r may be a 
euphonic insertion (such as certainly occurs in plate C, 1. 9), thus rajabhi^r-anai(^hX and asmahhi’- 
rttJcatye^bk&ivaf where a second r is inserted. 

Two irregular genitives occur, adhyaginasya ti.ni svaminasya (1.19). Dhammand (I, 12, 17) 
appears to be Prakrit rather than an incorrect spelling of dharmand, for dharma is written correctly 
in 1. 13. Yijfidpmh appears for vijriapitdh (1. 17) as also in plate B. 

The affix occurs freely, as in (1, 3), vihrlyammaka (1. 11), mdnaJta (1.12, 

where it should be tmnikd), and Ukhitaka (I. 20). 

Three new words may be noticed, sddhaniha (1. 7, 15), apavidohya (1. 16). and Tcseifi (1. 25), 
the first two of which are discussed in the concluding general remarks ; and ehdtmya (1. 9) as a 
noun may be added. 

As regards orthography many mistakes occur and sandhi is not always observed. These 
errors are pointed out in the notes, but the principal peculiarities may be mentioned here. 

Some confusion occurs among similar letters, especially dentals and cerebrals. Thus, nasals go 
wrong in vihrlyammahdni (1. 11), paicimem (1. 24) and daksinem (1. 23) j and once the sibilants, 
as draii for drsU (1. 12). L takes the place of d in saUahga (1. 19) j and r of ri in hryd (1. 14) as in 
plate 0 1. 8-4. Such confusions are common in modern vernacular Bengali. B is rare and v is 
written for it in Amvansa (1. 1) and pravandhma (1. 12) ; they are the same now in Bengali. 

Letters compounded with r are often doubled, as in maryyddd^caturddcUndnkya (1. 10), attra 
(1. 13, 23), vtkkrUa (1. 17), etc.; and even when the compound letters are initial, as in ttrayam 

G- 17) and Uri G. 28, 24)^ Doubling also occurs sometimes in y compounds, as in addhydsana 

( 1 . 8 ). 
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Oa the other hand difficult compound-letters are simplified by the omission o£ the least 
important, as in sd!iasa(t) kfettra (1. 7), samya{gydattam (I. 21) and s{l)ohah (1. 25); to which 
may be added dkdtye for ehdt{m)ye. This may perhaps be due to pure ignorance of such letters 
on the scribe’s part and not to Prakrit influences. 

Visarga is sometimes omitted as in puroga (1. 6), and in the plural instrumentals as already 
mentioned. Anus vara is omitted in vxhvita (I. 17) and vistliaya (1. 2fi) ; wrongly inserted in 
^mttra (1. 13) and tdmmra (1. 17) ; and wrongly changed to n in hhavatdn (1. 7), 

The plate is dated the fifth day of the month Vaisakha in the third year of the Emperor 
Dharmaditya. 

Its object is to bestow, as a public meritorions gift, about 3 aores^ of cnltiyated land (Jesetra) 
in the village Dhruvilati on a Bharadvaja brahman named Candrasvamin. The donor, the 
Sadhanika Vatabhoga, bought the land from the mahattaras or leading men of the locality 
(no private owner is mentioned) at the established rate, for 12 dinaras, and conveyed it to 
Candrasviimin, 

TEXT. 

First Side. 

1 Om® SvastyrsAsyam pithivyam=apratirathe Yayaty-Amvari§a3-sama-dhrtau ma- 

2 haraj-adhiriija-Sri-Lharmmaditya-rajye tat-prasada-labdh-aspade maharaja-Stha- 

3 inLUdattasy^lddhyasaiia-kiile stal'^^-viniynktaka-Varaka-maigLdale vis.ayapati-Ja- 

4 javasyssiiyogo [’ *Jdhikaranam visaya-mahattar-Etlta-Kulacandra-Garuda-Vrhacca- 

5 U-Alnk-Anaciiia-BhasaityaS-Subhadeva-Ghosacandr-Animititra^-Gupacandra-EIalasa- 

6 kha-Kulasvami-Durllabha-Satyacandr-Arjiiii^a-Bappa-Knndalipta“puroga[h'^] prakrtayas= 

ca 

7 sadhanika-Vatabhogena vijhaptaV Icohamy=aham bbavatanSssak^a® k§ettrarkhandama 

upa- 

8 kriya brahmanasya pratipadayituih Tad«arhatha matto mulyam grhitva viaaye vibha- 

9 jya datum^iti Yatali etad*abhyartbanam=adhikrty=asmabhirio=akatyeri-^s»bhutva pustapala- 

Vi[na]-^2 

10 yasen-fiyadharanaya^3 avadhrtam=Ast=»!ha vis aye prak-samudra-maryyada catur-ddai^^ 

11 narikya-kulya-vapena ksettrani vikriyamanakani tatha-vapa-kgettra-khapdala- 

1*2 krfca-kalaaVdfsti^S-inattra.pravandhena^® tamrapatta-dhammanai^ vikrayamanaka^® 
Tac=ca 

13 parama-bhattaraka-padanam=aihttra^®-dharmma-sad-bhaga-labhah Tad«etaih pravrttim* 

adhigamya nyasa- 

14 dho30 sva-punya-klrtti-saihsthapana-krt-ablula^asya yatha samkalpabhi[s*] tatlia 

krya[y=^dbT]-2i 

15 tya sadhanika-Vatabhogena dvadasa-dinaran=agrato23 dafcva^® Sivacandra- 

ha[sten«asta]24- 

^ See General Eemarks, p. 213, below. * Denoted by a symbol. ® Read AmbaHsa. 

* Read tad; the s appears to be a mistake. ^ Sio. * Read Anamitra^ 

^ Read vijnapitali. ^ Read hhavafam, 

9 Read sakcHat, the i being omitted, as it would require the complicated compound tkse, 

3 9 Read dmabhir. Read ekatmye. 

^9 Or perhaps Vtja- ; but Vinayasenais matched by Fayasena in plate B, Ime 7, and plate 0, line 6. 

15 Sic : no sandhi, Read di~ ; bnt the proper form would be caturdinarihya from caUi/r-d^ara. 

16 Read drsft. ^8 Read yrahandhena, Read dharmana, 

18 Read mduiid. Read atra. ^ Read ny^MfieJi P 

91 For Terya ^ read kriya The last two letters are illegible, but the reading must be Jcriyay&dhiiya or 
something equivalent. 

99 Readaprato. 9S Rea^ dattvd. 

98 The last three letters are illegible except the vowel mark e, but by comparing the corresponding words in 
plate B, line 19, and plate 0, line 19, it seems most probable that the reading should be hastmd^a-. 
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Second Side, 

1 G ka-navaka-nalenamSe^apaYiiichy ase Vatabhoga-sakase ['*] smablii [r^] Dhru vil aty aih 
k§ettra-kulya37-. 

17 vapa-ltrayam tarumrapatta-dhainmana^a vikkrita[ih^]29 Anenapi^® Vatabhogena 

18 candra-tar—arkka-sthiti-kala-sambhogyaih yavat®^=parattr=riiiiigraha-kaiiik§iiia BbaradTaja- 

sago32- 

19 ttra-Vajasaneya-§al33-afig-adhyayinasya CandrasYaminasya mata-pittrorssanngraba- 

20 ya mudaka-purYYena pratipaditam=iti Tad=upari-likhitak-againa^-samaiita-ra jabhi [h*] 

sama- 

21 dhigata*sastrabhi[r'*’‘] bhumi-dan-anupalana-k^ep-Snumodane^u Bamya[]g*]-dattaiiy=-api 

danani 

22* ra:iabliir=anai[h“]3° pratipadamyanifci®^ pratyavagamya bbumi-danam sutariim^eya 
pratipalanl- 

23 yam=iti Sitna-lingaui c=Sttra purvTena Himasena-patake®^ daksiacna®^ ttri-ghatika^® 

24 apara-tamrapat(;as=ca pasoimena^® ttri-ghattikaya fella-kunclas=»ca nttarepa navata-^i 

25 k§eai Himaaeiia-paUkas=»ca Bhavati o*attra sokah^^ gva-dattam para-dattilra=ya yo La- 
20 reta vasundharam 4va^3-vistbaya[Th^]^^ krlmirabhufcva pacyate pilrbbus^®=3aha 

27 Samvat^Q 3 Vaiba di 6 


TBANSLATION. 

Seal, 

[Tbe seal] of the government o£ a district in the province of Varaka. 

Plate, 

Om ! Welfare ! During the sovereignty of the supreme king of great kings, Srl-Dharmaditya, 
which sovereignty is without an adversary on this earth and is equal in steadfastness to Yayati 
and Ambarisa — ^in the time of the reigning of the great king SthaijTidatta, who gaiiied^7 his 
dignity through his (Dharmaditya’s) favour— in the province's of Varaka which was entrusted to him 

25 There is some mistake here ; perhaps a letter has been omitted, and the readiag should be ’■ndCene,Hi§%m, 

86 This TP-ord occurs also in plate B, line 19, and plate 0, line 19. It is disoussedin the General Bemarks, p. 213, 

87 These two letters are not quite clear, but what can be seen suggests hulya. 28 Read dharmaria 

89 Vikntath must be the reading. It clearly agrees with vdpa^trayam. The sentence must also end hero 
beeanse the m if final would be written as anusvara and might easily have been omitted ; but if the sentenoe does 
not end here the m would have taken up the initial a of the followed word, and been written ma 
«• ^aa ^meftdpi. .i Bead » Bead 

®» Bead sol, ».e., ?(4. U Bead "Ugama,. 

’s This seems obriotisly to agree with ^jabUr. sad to be a peeoliar inslnm. plural from tdom ; onoih bein<. 
formed by tegt^r anrtow from amm like iieovh from Swieeo. Or we might read enaifr for etoi h. This is the only 

plates, thU ease being otherwUe always formed with ihik or hhi, 
cp. sastraohi m the previous line for iwtrcnlji<, * * 

*6 Bead yaniti. sr Bead^afaifeo. ss Bead daXsinawn 

83 Bead -ghaiUlca as in the nest line? *o Bead fakimma. * ’ 

prefLwe! “ intermediate between no and tho and might be read either way, though no seems 

*8 "Be&d sloJcali. 

i. IS ss I-"* <» 

loT" " '*»»>*«■)• '»"« a » il „,«»■ .u^ i. ri.«, 0,p». 

^ Beadpi'fr6Ai7i. 

p. 211.S ! see General Eemarks, 
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(Sthanudatta),^® Jajava as lord of the district has the direction and admimstration.®® The leading 
men of the district, who were headed by Itita,^^ Kulacandra, Garuda, Vrhaccatfca,®^ Aluka, 
Anacara,53 Bhasaitya,^^ Subhadeva, Ghosacandra,55 Anamitra, Gunacandra, Kalasakha, Kulasvamin, 
Durlabha, Satyacaudra, Arjnna-bappaso and Kundalipta,®^ and the common folk^s were apprised by 
the agents^ Vatabhoga, thus: — “ I wish to buy a parcel of cultivated land from your honours and to 
bestow it on a brahman ; therefore do ye deign to take the price from me, to divide the land in the 
district and to give it to me,'* 

Wherefore we, giving heed to this request and being unanimous, determined the matter by a 
determination by the keeper of the records Vi[na]ya8ena. There is in this district the rule 
established along the eastern sea that cultivated lands are things which are sold according to the 
rate of the sum of four dinaras for the area that can be sown with a kulya of aeed^^^ and that the 
evidence of a sale is by the custom of giving a copper-plate, which custom applies immediately on 
seeing the counting made for the parcel of cultivated lands of such-and-such-sowing area ; and then 
the feet of the Emperor receive the sixth part of the price according to the law here. Therefore the 
agent Vatabhoga, having adopted this procedure, and having by tendering the deposit [Joomplied with 
it] by the act as well as by the intentions of one who has desired to establish the fame of his own 
merit, and having paid twelve dinaras in our presence®^ — we, having severed the land according to 

The reading is stad-viniyvMaTca ^ , but the s appears to be a mistaken addition. If, however, it must be 
retained, we can only read ^fa-dviniyuhtaka^ , ** m tbe province of Vardca, which is under eight pairs of 
etdminisiraiorsy This wonld be permissible, because st and at are sometimes confused in this plate as mentioned 
in tbe introductory remarks ; aud it is quite possible there were eight or sixteen visayaa in the province. 

5® Ayoga means apparently the mandatory side of government — ^the appointment of officials and the issuing of 
orders and regulations— as distinguished from aj3ihikaray,a^ which seems here to mean the administrative side 
(executive and judicial). 

81 With this name compare Ita Bhargava, the author of Eig-Veda X. 171. 

52 With this compare Cattopadhyaya, which is a common Brahman family-nf^me in Bengal and is generally 
pronounced •* Chatterji. ” 

55 He appears again in plate 0. 

5* This word is a diffioalty. If it be taken as a proper name, the construction of the long oompoand from 
vUaya-mahattaratita toparoyo^. is peculiar, because thewordparoya (like in plate B,l. 8). at the end of a 

compound always, as far as I am aware, qualifies a succeeding noun of general import, and there would be no such 
noun here, for the words •graJcrfayai ca are clearly separate, so that ^urcga would have to qualify the first words 
of its own oomponnd. It has been so translated. The construction and the sense might be better if instead of 
^katided.ra-'bhd^aHya we might read °Jcdiidcdrd asritya ; and the meaning would then be i— “ The leading men of 
the district, namely, Itita, etc., and Anacara, on approaching (Vatabhoga), and the common folk who were head- 
ed by Subhadeva, eto , were apprised by the agent Vatabhoga.'* The indeclinable verbal participle is used with 
considerable freedom in good Sanskrit, and accurate construction is hardly to be expected m these grants ; see 
daha in 1. 15. The preceding sentence cannot run on into this sentence : adhikaranam by itself might bo so read 
as in plate B ; but hardly dyogo ^dhiharav^am. 

55 He appears again in plate C. 

56 See note in Fleet’s G. I., p. 188, on bajopa, “father.” This name wonld apparently mean “ Arjuna’s 
father,” a not uncommon way of mentioning a man at the present day also. 

5T This is a peculiar name for a man. It invites comparison with the name of the town (and district) Tamra 
iipta, which was the capital of the people and country called Snhma and which is the modem Tamlnk on the west 
side of the River Hooghly not far from its month. 

58 Pra^iaya)j> here must mean “ the subjects, the common folk ” and not ** ministers.” Ministers would have 

been mentioned first and not last, and had nothing to do with ordinary cultivated land. On the other hand the 

land was bought from the mahattaras and •^ra'ki^ayas, as is shown by the words bhavatm aamdi ( 1. 7 ), ekdimye- 
hJmtva (1.9) and aam^da ( 1. 16 ). No private owner is mentioned, but the village is mentioned ( I. 16 ). Hence 
the land appears to have been the common property of the village, so that all had to join in selling it. both 
Mahattaras and common folk. 

5® Sddhanika; see General Remarks, p. 211, below. 

6® See General Remarks, pp. 214, 215. 

Or in the first place.” The sentence is left without a finite verb to complete it. 
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the standard meaBure of eight reeds in hreadth and nine in length^^ by the hand of Sivacandra, have 
sold to Yatabhoga a triple kulya-sowing area of cultivated land in Dhruvilati by the custom of 
the copper-plate. 

This very Yatabhoga, who desires benefit in another world as long as this land shall be enjoyed 
while the moon, the stars and the sun endure, has joyfully, for the benefit of his own parents,^® 
bestowed the land on Candrasvamin, who is of the lineage of Bharadvaja, who is a Yajasaneya and 
who studies the six Ahgas. Therefore the kings, who are neighbours to the above-mentioned grant 
and who have studied the scriptures, fully understanding that gifts, although given absolutely 
to persons who rejoice in safeguarding or in discarding gifts of land, must be held valid by these 
kings/’ must scrupulously safeguard this gift of land. 

And the boundary-indications are here stated ; ou the east, Himasena’s portion of the village ; 
on the south, the three ghats®^ and the land of the other copper-plate ; on the west, the paths to the 
three ghats®® and the Silakunda®® \ on the north, the ship^building harbour®^ and Himasena’s portion 
of the village. 

And here applies the verse : Whoever confiscates land that has been granted away by himself 
or granted away by another, he becoming a worm in a dog’s ordure rots along with bis ancestors. 

In the regnal year 3 ; the fifth day of Yai&akha. 


See General fiemarks, p. SIS. 

68 The sentence might also be translated, “ has joyfully bestowed it for the benefit of the parents of Candra- 
Bvamin, who is of the lineage, etc.,” : but the translation above is better, because (1) Candrasuaminaiya ^ratipad - 
tarn exactly tallies with brahmanasya yratiyadayitum in 1. 8 ; (2) the words mdid-pUror anugrahaya obviously 
answer to the preceding faratr^ugraha, which mean benefit for some one who was dead, that is, no doubt the 
donor’s parents, while his own personal interest was fame as mentioned j (3) those words correspond to maia 
prffor ^manai oa j 9 W 2 .ymviTddhaye in plate B. 1. 10, and plate 0,1.12, where the allusion is clearly to the 
donor’s parents j and (4; the grant mast be definitely made to some person and could hardly have been made 

vaguely ‘‘for the benefit of Candrasyamin’fl mother and father,” the former of whom did not need mention in such 
a transaction. 

Heading tri-ghattlkd, yet it may not be necessary to read so here. Trigkatikd would have some reference 

application. Ghdt means steps leading down into water; here no 


65 The reading must be either ttri-ghattlkdya Btakiiy4as ca or tbrighathkd Yd§ilakuv.d,ai ca. The former is 
preferable, because (i) a village Silahun^a-giama is clearly mentioned in plate 0, 1. ^;(2)the two crants 
close tcgcaer. for this grant was in Dhmvilati village (Ime 16) and so also was thai granVc 300 00^^ 

western boundary, if we 

footpaths leading to the three ghats.” With three ghSts it 

a^^WBhin:oiindir*l vT"*. ’’““ses depends on the 
i wli *^® “'“J the immoL, qnantities 

houses, each of which gronps is called a »SrS findimnn ^ S . nd it may consist of two or more groups of 
«• Snaknnda heiTTw v ..T" ^ (inaigenons) or legs commonly iosK ( Skt. uosati ). 

poolorpond."aeetsof wft«oftu^;r7“ SiUknp^a-grama in plate C. 1 23. Ku^^a means a large 
water-oonrses or depressions and have varion * *** oommon xn the QttngeB delta, being the remains of old 
Sxlakup^a was no" donbTs'nIa sTfi" ®‘®®' ®-“^ “ 

« aSoatS-i. must, as Dr. 

modifioation of i^oyona 'a harbour’ with a fem if ”*"’** ^ ^ ts evidently a 

o^unetion with na» must mean a ship’s frame ^leTe’ ^““® ’’®'« “ 

‘boat’. Boalrmaking in this region reafiS iL / translaisd by the word ‘ship’ and not 

xMde oa the banks of rivers anywhere Prfm« ^ ittle frame-work and no harbour (dockyard) for boats are 
jet rtleountry-built ships are snil eviitSfe ^ «oeesary for Urge vessels and ships • 

irhichthe harbour or dobkyard opened. ^’‘®® “’*®* ^®«» » xxorth Uto 
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B. — Second grant of the time of Dharmaditya. 

This plate (the smallest) is of copper, less dark than plate A ; oblong in shape, being 6 inches 
long, broad and yV 5 without a rim. With the seal it weighs 1 lb., 0 oz., 13 drams. 
It is written lengthwise on both sides and both sides are completely filled, so that there is 
no room for the date. It is in fair preservation except that letters near the margin are sometimes 
illegible. 

The letters are of the Gnpta character of the North-Eastern class, about ^ inch in size, but the 
two sides display a marked difference. On the first side they are fairly well cut and erect, though 
their shapes are neither good nor neatly finished. On the second side they slope slightly and are 
often poorly out, and their shapes are ill-made; indeed in many instances the engraver has 
bungled his work either by bad workmanship or by mistakes, so that some letters appear as 
indistinct blurs. It would seem as if the second side were done by a different hand of little skill. 
8 and s are so much alike that no consistent distinction is perceptible. ' 

A circular seal, 2^ inches in diameter, is fastened to the left side of the plate, and is 
lighter in colour. It has no proper rim. It is in low relief and is much decayed. The emblem 
in the upper f represents a female figure standing in the middle, with what looks like a sapling 
tree on her right ; and close to her left is a very small figure standing. On either side, but 
not above her, appears an elephant semi-erect. The legend is so much corroded thal only a 
few letters are legible, bub what can be made out agrees with the legend on plate 0 ; thus 
y araka-mapdala-visay adhikaraiiasya . 

The language is Sanskrit, and the whole is in prose except the two concluding verses of 
imprecation. The peculiarities which have been noted in plate A appear here andt rather 
oftener. The following may be specially mentioned 

The Prakrit forms laddha (1. 3) andyfljnwa (1. 18) occur. The plural instrumental is form- 
ed with as in pitrhhi (1. 27), but the form in ^aih occurs perhaps in 1. 9-10 ; the plural 
gemtiYe visayanam (I, 8 ) occurs; the plural ablative bkavaddhyo (1. 13) ; vikrlyantani nom. 
pi, neut. of a pass, present participle (1. 14) ; and perhaps the plural accus. neut. hsettra (1. 9). 

BrWimana is treated as if ending in an^ so that the dative becomes brahmane (I. 11) ; but 
iov brdhffia'm (1. 20) we should probably read hmhmandijfi, SMa is neuter in aloMni (L 24); 
and other irregularities are vij Copiah (1. 8) ; praiipaditum (1. 11-12) ; and arhattya (1, 12). 

The affix -ha appears in viniyuktaha (1. 5) and hriyamdnaha (1. 18). 

The particle iti appears in the form -th if my emendations in 1. 12 ai'e valid ; and a 
euphonic r is inserted between two vowels in hliavaddhyo-r-eva (1, 13). 

Several new words appear, as Icdrandaya (1. 5), ayavinchya (1, 19) ; which are discussed in 
the concluding general remarks ; vijMpi (1. 12), and perhaps mrddha (1. 17), which are dis- 
cussed in the notes ; and dandaha (I. 23) has probably the new meaning of mast (of a 
ship).” 

The general impression is that the scribe was loss literate than the author of plate A. 

This is displayed also in the orthograpliy, where the faults are similar to those in plate A, 
but sometimes gross as in Doajisineya (I, 10-11), samvava (1. 6),jyesra (1. 7), prdrh (1. 13) and 
iyani (1. 25). 

Sandhi is not regularly observed, and n appears for m in hliavatan praaddM (1. 9), 

Letters componnded with r are often doubled here as in plate A ; thus maryyada^catur- 
ddinarikkya (1. 13), etc. ; and even when initial as in hh^ta (1. 20). 

This plate was executed during the Emperor Dharmadifcya’s reign, but as already raea- 
tioned bears no date. 
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Its object is to bestow, as a private meritorious gift, some land (its quantity cannot be 
made oat) which was apparently mostly w.\ste or fallow, on a Kdnva-Lauhifcya brahman named 
Somasvlmiu. The donor was Vasudeva-svlmin (apparently a brahman) who was an otficial 
supervising the custoncs-dues in tho district (see General Remarks, p. 212 below). He bought 
the land from a mahattara named Thoda or Thodasa, at the established rate, for 2 dinaras 
and conveyed it to Somasvilmin. 

TEXT. 

First Side. 


1 SvastysAsyamsprhhivyam ®5=apratirathG Nrga-Naghufa ^^-Yayaty-A- 

2 nibar7§i-s ima'dlirtau niaharajS'ihiraja-Sri-Dlia.rmmaditya-bhattaraka-ra- 

5 jyai 70 fcad-annmodana-Iaddh-dspad(j7i Navy-Avaka&ifeayaih maha-prati- 
4 liar-oparika-Xagadevasjsaddhyasana-kale [**]iien=api Varaka-mandala- 

6 vi§ay-adhiniyuktaka-vyapara-karandaya73-Gopala-svami 

6 irato=[ ']^ya saniv[y' Javaharato 73 Vasadava7^ -svamina sadaram=abhiganiya 

7 jye§ra76-kayastha-Nayasena-pramukham«adhikaranam=amahattrira- 76 

8 Samaghosa-purassaras=ca visayanam 77 mahattara vipaptah 73 

9 Iccheyam=bbavatau=prasadad=yath-arghena bhavaddhyo-r=eva 73 ksettra s® khandalakai- 

10 r9^«kkritva matarpittror=atmanas-ca puay4bhivrddhaye ganavat-Kanva-dva- 

1 1 3isineya52.LaTi}iittya^,gg^gQ^j.5yQ^ brahma^e Somasvaraine prati- 

12 paditu[m'*‘] Tad=arhattyassad =vijrapa vasilnyananiamsamvitakumvi s® etad»av=^- 

13 bhyarthanam =adhikrtly*asty=etat«prark87 :»kriyamanaka as -maryyada catur^ddTnarikkya- 

14 kulya-vapena ksettraui vikr1yantan»lty89=asmad=.Vasu-svaminalTi 


® Ues,^prthnyam. „ 

Ta Read Nnhvsa. 

Bead rajye, ri t? j ? ? 

because the eud ot the top line otVletteTtT'rned 

rJi’ <^»ir--aWa;a in plate. 0. 1. 5-8. Thefonrth plate (see P. IOC) reads clearly Jatof*].,* 

7* Read Vasiedeva. rs 7 > ^ 

WEead««/,aftara. Read 7r 

« Seadc-X^^ilo/i. „ 

» Tais 56335 msint for Issftruifl. „ ^ eva. 

Bead iSjosmieyo-; the mistaken d nay have orant in Ihron^h ^ ’b» '««'«. as l>r. iloeriile reads it. 

plate A* 1. 18, and plate 0, 1. U, fancxed cjjit»esioxi with Bharadiaja ; see 

*3 Read prafij 5 laytium. 

^ AH the letters are clear « - • •lj. , * arhathXjmad- 

resolvable if we note th it they mu,t oontun In Mniti ve 1ft ' PtissHng. hnt seem to bo 

conolnded with »f i. As there is only one vowel a th! bo 

eilciufli. and tho correct roiding should proha'blv be b'M P'^ba'lytobe f.nnd at tho end in tho letters 
bavin? been fcrjolten in the compound ii Thfic5in!t« hha h'iini* UiU.lar, and tho t 

cln^g moi is probably intended for m-li (a t oloid a^ToVC “"“ 1 The con- 
bablyamistafcefor«asa; andtaJdmsbt Lie i/f! ^osa is pro* 

become Ba 5 a.. before the followin? , 595 , ^^d one « might be dro“polro"lt^V; 7 . ” “* 

for .alasai in puts A 1.7. Il>e Uttsr alteruat.vo a^eo hi ^ ' «<» W soi-ara 

IS ihQ same in either way. The Wor Is iheu would rL thu^ i*^sonption, but the meanjno. 

nBanomariuom remains nnintuRigible whether wo read it L Ts Hi . bu t 

with mbhaklum) nyU, Mma>h. ^ amsaw, nauftam=a«.fam or (taking the sain 

*7 ReadeofithyartAanaOT. «t i? ^ - 2 . 




DA 








■ _;-■' > 'f5|,'"’5iX,TT,t-'S" r^«y :t4.«''a.rs. ^^-v 1,*^ 
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Second Side. 

15 kHla -SQ knlya-vapasya pravartta^i-yap-adkikasya dinara 

16 dvamyam asadaya yath-^rhaS^ca sastliarggandayavaptrayuraamani-®^ 

17 satpalani sriman^^-maliatfcara-Tlioda-saTnvaddha ^^-ksettra-khandalakatasam 

18 pustapala-Jaminabliuter=aYadharanLay=lvadhrttya purtteddliuiiivada ^^-putata-®® 

19 dliarmmasila-Sivacandra-liast-aslaka-navaka-nalen=apaviSchya [Va*]sude- 

20 va-brahmana vikkrTtain=Aten=api kkrita[m*] 1 Slma-lingaiii c=atfcra 

21 purvYasyath soga Mamrapatta-slma I 2 vrddba-stha-pattiiki-parkkratl^-Yrksa-si- 

22 ma pasoimasyam gorathya-sakrtparabhastatakaathadvanderasyapi- 

23 ndetiscya ^-nan-dandaka-sima | iittai'asy^m Gargga-3vami-tamrapatfca-sima 

24 BhaYanti G=attra dharmma®-sastra-slokaiii ® \\ Sastim varsa-sakasrani 

25 svargge modati bhumida[li‘*'] aksepta 7 c=linumaiita ca tyaiiyS^eYa 

26 narake Yaset l Sva-dattain=»para-dattam=Ya yo hareta Yasu- 

27 iidLara[m*] sva-[Yi]afchaya[m'®] krmir=bhiitva pitrbhi[l 3 i*] saha pacya[te] 

TRANSLATION. 

SeaL 

[The seal] of the goYernment of a district in the province of Varaka* 

Flats. 

Welfare. During the soYereignty of the supreme king of great kings, Sn-Dharmaditya the 
Emperor, which eo'sereignty is without adversary on this earth, and is equal in steadfastness to 
Nrga, Nahusa, Tayati and Ambari|a — in the time of the reigning of the Uparika Nagadeva, chief 
warden of the gate, in New Avaka&ika,® who (NagadoYa) gained Lis dignity through gratifying 
that Bharmdiitya^ Qopala-svamin is the customs-officer,^® appointed as such in-chief in this district 
within the province of Varaka by this very (Nagadeva). Whereas, while he (Gopala-svamin) is 
administering affairs, Vasudeva-svamin respectfully approached and apprised both the district 
government, wherein the oldest kayastha Nayasena is the chief, and also the leading men of the 
districts, foremost of whom is the leading man Somaghosa,^^ thus:— I would wish through your 

These five akaaraa look like 8atvdtjpra:pyardhat hut the engraver has bungled some of them, and they are 
unintelligible. 

« So the letters appear. ®®ad dvaycm. 

9 S These are what the letters appear to be, but I can make nothing intelligible of them and the last ak^ara is 
illegible. The first two might be read samva. 

a* The sn is not free from doubt. 

These two aksaras are badly written. The first might be st, or s or m combined with v or r ; the second is 
ddha or dva. Only three combinations seem possible for the whole, (1) Thoda-saifivaddha (for 8ambaddha)t or 
(2) Thoda-sastaddha (for saiHistabdha) or (3) Tho^asa-vnYddha, See note in the translation. 

®® The last three letters might perhaps be read as nasalM, but yield no sense, 

97 This is wlmt these six aksaras appear to bo, but they are not clear. The first three may be meant for 
pdrvedyu^s), but I can make nothing of the last three. 

98 The letter pft would seem to be a badly formed pra ; the first ta has been inserted beneath ; and there is 
blurred vowel mark above which might be %. The word is probably praMa ; see plate 0, 1. 18-19. 

•8 Bead brdhmandya. Read Anfin&yi. 

1 The first of these two aksaras is so badly cut, that it is difficult to say what it is really. 

3 The word daksi'o»a8ydih has been omitted here. ® Bead par kot£. 

* This is what all the letters after gorathya appear to be, bat I can make nothing intelligible out of them. All 
the words from ( and inolnding) gomfhya to sXma constitute one compound, as appears by tbe analogies of all the 
other boundaries. 

^ Bead dharma. ^ fSlokaia ordinarily masc. ^ ’Rea.daJcsepia* * Bead tdny. 

’ See General Bemarks, p. 210 infra. i® See General Remarks, p. 211 infra. 

Sen (sena) and Ghogh or Ghose {yTiosa) are common family-names among kayasthas in Bengal at the present 

day. 
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honoars* faroar to bay at the proper price from your honours cultivated lands with portions 
aud, in order to augment the merit of my mother and father and mine own merits bestow *7 on the 
Tirtnons brahman Somasvamin, who is of the lineage of Kanva, is a Vajasaneya and is a 
Lauhityai^; therefore do ye deign in compliance with my intimation^^ to sever off a portion of 
land ” 

Wherefore we, giving heed to this very request, have— because there is a rule established 
regarding things transacted in the eastern region, namely, that cultirated lands are sold at the 
rate of the sum of four dinaras for the area which can be sown with a kulya of seed — taken 
from this Yasu-svamin a couple of dinaras for [so many] kulya-sowing areas of waste land 

plus a pravartfca - sowing area^ and have according to the value 

and have determined by the record-keeper Janmabhuti’s 

determination the compact portions of cultivated land 

belonging to the leading man Thoda^^ and 

have yesterday (?) severed the lands off according to the standard measure of eight reeds in breadth 

and nine reeds in length by the hand of trusty and upright Sivacandra and 

have sold them to the brahman Yasudeva. He has bought them. 

And the boundary-indications are here stated: on the east, the boundary of Soga’s (?) 
copper-plate land ; [on the south] the boundary marked by the old-standing pattuki^^ and parkatl 20 
trees 5 on the west the boundary marked by the bullock-cart track 

• and the ship’s mast ,21 on the north, the boundary of 

Garga-svamin’s copper-plate land. 

And here apply the verses of the Dharma-sastra. The grantor of land rejoices sixty thousand 
years in Svarga ; may both he who annuls a grant and he who abets such an act dwell just so many 
gears in hell. Whoever confiscates land that has been granted away by himself or granted away 
by another, he becoming a worm in a dog’s ordure, rots along with his ancestors. 


22 l£ Dr,, Hoerole’s reading hieHrMan^alalccm bo taken, the meaning would be “ an unbroken (or oompaotl 
area of cnltivated land. Tbis would agree with sambaddha, if that ia the oorreot reading, in 1. 17. The subse- 
quent description of the land, BO far as it oan be made out, hardly suggests one compaot block, and certainly 
shews that the greater portion was waste land. ^ 

, Ioftiia,ana laiyM mean either » a deseeadant of loMta,” or “onewhodvreUe 

’’ 0“ of Viframitra'B desoendante was named SeAitos or ZauUta, 

(Harivamaa zxvu, 1465; xxxu, 1771 ; Brahma Purana x, 62), bnt he was not a Kapva. 

Vt^iSapa ; this is a new word, unless it is a mistake for vij^apana. 

See General Bemarks, p. 214 tnfra, 

16 The words which are illegible no doubt state some number 

some measnre emaUer 

™ •a* f I »»A 

l&a,eBOTU ffoidiaodif Sanahiitiied for molian ooMmn Mthii 

The meaning then would be “the portions oE cultivated land belomrino. fi, wirddha. 

*9 Fatuka is a gourd, Trichosmthes dicsea (Mon.-Will Diet 1 and unnH ^ j., ^ , 

there are other plants or trees of similar names, A ^nt like tte ^ ® heteWnt palm ; and 

Iharefonnd e,nally temporary things speoifiei as honTto^mSta Kd 

hut the epithet » old-standing ” shows that some large tre7ta meant meaaarement papers m Ons region ; 

« PorfetiJ is the waved-leaf fig-tree, Fictw infeetoria 

genetsOly means an * oaz 
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C. — Grant of the time of Gopacandra : the year 19. 

This plate appears to be of copper, but is of a brown colour and looks as if there is a good deal 
of iron in it. It is (diL-ng, being 6-j inches long, 4J broad and xV thiek ; and has no rim. With 
the sealit weighs 1 lb., loz., 12 drams. It is not quite as large as plate A, and is considerably 
lighter. It is written lengthwise on both sides, but the second side is not completely filled. The 
latter side is in faiily good preservation (parts indeed are very fresh), except along the margin; 
but tbe first side has become so badly corroded that a great portion of it is wholly undecipherable. 
Fortunately the portion that has remained legible contains many of the important particulars, and 
by means of careful scrutiny and comparison with plate B, to which its contents bear considerable 
resemblance, I have, I hope, been able to restore some portion, which is not in itself legible, but the 
remains of which quite accord with the readings proposed. This last portion is printed in italm 
in the transcript. 

The letters are of* the Gupta character, about .f inch in size, They are clearly though not 
deeply incised, gracefully shaped, erect and well spaced apart. The tops have a small wedge-shape often 
but are quite as often almost a line. S and s are distinguished generally as in plate A, but on the seal 
s has a different form more like its shape in the Devanagarl alphabet. The later form of y ( 2i ) 
appears here. 

Only two numerical signs occur, 10 + 9 for the regnal year. The 10 is like the sign 
found in the Bower MS. (see plate IX in Biihler’s Indischen Palmgraphie), except that the 
curves on each side are more open, so that the upper part resembles the letter n in these 
inscriptions. The 9 is an upright with a small horizontal bar projecting from the top to the 
right : the lower part of it is only faintly visible in the original, and has failed to appear in the 
plate. 

A circular seal, 2| inches in diameter, is fastened to the left side of the plate,’ and is like the 
plate in appearance. It has a low double rim, and on either side small scroll-work. It is in relief 
with a countersunk surface, but the emblem is in high relief, standing above the rim. It is so badly 
corroded that nothing definite can be made out ; but the legend, which occupies the lower J, is in 
very fair preserration and runs thus : — ^Yaraka'maadala-vi§ayMhikaranasya. 

The language is Sanskrit, and the whole is in prose except the concluding verse of 
imprecation. The composition appears to be as good as that in pLte A, if not better; but the 
opportunity of discovering peculiaiities is small because so much is illegible. 

A few instances of Prakrit nature appear here : thus, the plural instrumental is formed with 
*bM in intrhhi(\. 25) ; gunavanta (1. 12-13) stands either for a crude base or for a dative; and 
praiij aditum occurs for praiipadayitim as in plate B. 

One new word, vijdparardya (1. 3) occurs if my reading is right, and is discussed in the General 
Remarks (p. 212). Kulavara (1. 18) appears with a new meaning. 

As rL'gnrds orthography, peculiarities occur similar to those in plate A ; thus Icryd for Tsriya 
(1. 3), and vilch lyamanM^ incorrectly (1, 17). 

Letteis compounded with r and y are doubled, as in maryyada catur^ddlnoriklcya (1. 16), etc,, 
and when even initial as in hlcritva (1. 20). 

In two instances bvlmine (1. 13, 20) has lost its final syllable, apparently by accident. 

The transcript must not be taken as reproducing the orthography as it was originally, because 
the vowel marks have often suffered more than the consonants, and the latter without the former 
can only be now transcribed as possessing simply the inherent a \ thus, for instance, sagotira (1. 14) 
was no doubt sagoUrd originally, and Kana (1. 18) most probably Such defects are not real 
errors. 

This plate bears as its date only the 19fch regnal year of the Emperor Gopacandra. 
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Its object was to bestow, as a private meritorious gift, about one aore23 of cultivated land, 
apparently in village Bhravilati (the same as in plate A) on a Kanva-Lanhitya (?) brahman named 
Bhatta Gomidatta-svamin. The donor was Vatsapala-svamin (apparently a brahman) who was a 
kind of customs officer (see General Remarks p. 212), and he bought the land from some 
Bharadvaja brahmans (1. 14) at the established rate. The price is not stated but must have been 
about 4 dinaras. He then conveyed it to Gomidatta. 

Text. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Mrs£ Side, 

Svasty»Asyam=ppthivyam«apratirar7ifi Yaj^fy‘Amy 2 knsa-sama-‘dThrtau »2aha- 

rajfldhiraja-Sri-Gopaeandra^-bhufctaraka-rljye ss IMh-dspa'^ 

dasja, Navy-AvakaSikayaih mahii-pTati[hara-vya]p57'flndy a-d7rta-mula-ku-24 
y-amatya23-Uparika-Nagad5f;<zfi2/=aIdhyasana-&ape3'^ Varuka-mandada-visaya- 
vyaparaya viniynkta-Vatsapala-[svami]nS35^ .. gtha^a [vvyajvahara- 

ta29 jyeslha-k3yastha-Nayaseaa-pramMiAam»a[dhika]rflpna 

ttara-vtaya-kunda-pa .. .. .. ha Gho- 

6acandr=Anacara-Rfiyya la .. .. va^a .. maha- 

ttara[b*] pradhanasi -YySp[arinah? ] y a ra mana- 

sa yatharha[m vijnaptah I 3 /[ccheyam] bhavatffi/j praa[adad] .. .. mc^d-U- 

btikanama .. *. jpa .. .. ita .. .. dbhyo ksettra-kulya- 

vap-aikam yalb4rj;^ea=»opakkjtya ma«5-pittro[T=sn]^maaiaJ«ca 3® pnny-abhivrddhaye [gu-] 
navanta s3-Kaaa-ra;asinaya-[Z/au]Aa«ya s4-[bha]tta ^-Gow^datta-svami pra- 

Tadsrarha[tha] BAaradvaja Sagottra i^avanto [**]smatto mSlyatnaada- 
ya .. .. *. dhainamasa ^ .. hkatamata^o [yata etad»=a]5Aytt[rthanam«adhikkr-] 

Second Side» 

Ctyl-Sg&myamana prat-praTrf/i-marjyada catar-(f5f»fi[ri]7fJya-31:«Iyo-vapaia« [Icgettra-] 

?ivikkrryainanan=!tipns6apaIa-[3S‘a]ya6A6tis«=.tra‘S-siAal-a7adharapa. 

y=iiradhrtya Tig ay-ddliikarajjen«iadhikaranakafj’paiia4*-kuIaTaran«=pralcalpya pra- 

tIta-dharminaiila-SiTacandra-hast-aKtaka-navaka-jialen=ilpavinchya Vatsapala- 

svami« k§ettia-knIyti-Tap-aikain=.Tikkrrt8m,Anen=api kkrltya bhatta-Gomidatta-Bvami- 

ne pattra-pauttra-kramepa vidhina pratipaditam Sima-lingani c=attra 

purTvasyam DAruvilSty-agialiara-sInja daksinasyam Karanka[]^*J 

pa^cimasyam Silakxaj^a-grama-sima uttarasyam Karanka-si- 

naa Sra-dattadi paTa-dattam=Ta yo hareta Tasundhaiam 

BamTOt 19 8Ta-Ti&th aya[m*] krinir-bhutva pUrbhi[t*] saha paoyate 


** See General Ileiaarks, p. 216. 

plate. ttoTBk it does Dot come out dearly in the reprodnotion. 
Slate B, Hne gf iHegiblfi, hnt ehodd be eqiuTalent to tot-prasodo in plate A, 1. 2, or toA-anwmodana in 

» ThrS?jrs'oStter®^ in plate A. 1. 14. 

* The mo was omitted and was added by insertion beneath. M Head »ole. « 11 ™ 19 and 20 

« Or perhaps sya. Compare plate B, 1. 6, note 7. The readinj shonld probah y be t«j,« 

Bead vyavahamto. Compare plate B, 1. 6. b ^ uw«.oAjr oq T^asya, 

with!* probably be maha-. bnt so mnoh a. appears on the plate hardly agrees there- 

u approximaies to po bnt agrees with dho in 1. 17. sa Comnara nlate B 1 10 

« Bead gv^mt as m plate B, 1. lo. or gunavaU separately. l-ompare plate B. 1. 10. 

Bead Kdr3.\sar%ajasatiey(i-lauUitya ; compare plate B, 1. 10-11 

« ^teme error as in plate B, L 11 , 12 . Bead proiip5dapil.im. 

, ut read probably jana, Bead svwmm j the termination is omitted as in 1* 18 . 


See 1. 20. 


^ Bead examine. 



16 


18 


20 


22 


24 


Back. 
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TRANSLATION. 

SsctI* 

[The seal] of the government of a district in the province of Varaka. 

Plate, 

Welfare. During the sovereignty of the supreme king of great kings, Sr! Gopacandra, the 
Emperor, which sovereignty is without an adversary on this earth, and is equal in steadfastness 
to Yayati and Ambarl^a — ^in the time of the reigning of the Uparika Nagadeva, chief warden of 
the gate and the minister entrusted with the principal business of regulating trade in New 
Avaka&ika^^, who (Nagadeva) gained his dignity [through the favour of that Gopacandra] — while he 
is administering affairs, Vatsapala-svamin, who is appointed over trade in this district in the province 
of Varuka, becomingly [apprised] hath the district government, wherein the oldest kayastha 

Nayasena is the chief, and also the leading men. [foremost among 

whom are] the leading men Vi§ayakunda(?), 

Qhosacandra, Anacara, Eajya- 

. . . . , . • • . and also the principal [traders (?)] 

with [respectful?] mind, thus — “[ I would wish] through your honour’s 

favour to buy at the proper price about so much cultivated land as can be sown with a kuly a 0 / 

from Maba-kottika (?), Nama- 

and, in order to augment the merit of my mother and father 

and mine own m^rit, to bestow it on the virtuous Bhatta Gomidatta-svamin, who is of the lineage 
of Kanva (?), is a Vajasaneya and is a Lauhitya: therefore let your honours, who are of the family 
of Bharadvaja deign to take the price from me and to mark off a portion (?) [of about a 
kulya-sowing area of cultivated land”(?)]* 

Wherefore we [giving heed to this request] have — because the rule established regarding 
practical affairs in the eastern region is being now acknowledged herCy namely^ that cultivated 
lands are sold at the rate of the sum of four dinaras for the area that can be sown with a kulya of 
seed — determined the land by the record-keeper [Na]yabhuti’s determination in three places (?) 
and have constituted as referees (or arbitrators)^®, the government officials together with the govern* 
ment (administrator) of this district, and have severed it off according to the standard measure of 
eight reeds in breadth and nine reeds in length so by the hand of trusty and upright Bivacandra 
and have sold about one kulya-sowdng area of cultivated land to Vatsapala-svamin, He has bought 
it and bestowed it on Bhatta Gomidatta-svamin with the rir.ht of succession to son and grandson. 

And the boundary-indications are here stated. On the east, the boundary of the royal grant to> 
brahmans®^ in Dlir uvilati village ; on the south, Karahka ; on the west, the boundary of Silakuigida 
villagers ; on the north, the boundary of Karahka. 

Whoever confiscates land that has been granted away by himself or granted away by another, 
he becoming a worm in a dog’s ordure, rots along with his ancestors. 


<6 See General Remarks, p. 210 infra, See General Remarks, p. 214 infra. 

A9amyamana. means to attain, Lave recourse to.’* 

The word hdavaran ooonrs also in the fourth plate (see p. 193}— thus, Kar{miha^Nayanasfa’Keiav-Min=: 
hulavaran^ yrahalpya, “having made the karanika (ol&cial?) Nayanaga, Keiiava and others the kulavaras.” As 
Government officials are clearly mentioned in this plate and apparently so in the fourth plate, hulaiara irotild 
seem to mean a referee or arbitrator or umpire, to whom reference could he made in case of disagreement. This 
Is a new meaning of the word, and it may perhaps be explained as = hula'^ara, “ a choice man of good family,” 
See General Remarks, p. 215 infra. Agrahara. 

Sxlakunda village must be distinguished from ^ilaknxi^a in plate A, 1. 24 ; see note thereto* 
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AGE OF THE PLATES. 

Plate A is dated in the third year of the Emperor Dharmaditya, and plate B, though un- 
dated, belongs to his reign. Plate G is dated in the nineteenth year of the Emperor Gopacandra. 
The Uparika IS’agadeva governed the masala or province, and iTayasena was the chief adminis- 
trator of the visa^a or district in both plates B and G, but Sthaiiudatta ruled the mandala and 
Jajava the visaya in plate A. Hence it is clear that plates B and G stand together and 
plate A stands apart. If then Dharmaditya reigned before Gopacandra, the order of the 
plates must be A the oldest, B next and G latest ; but if Gopacandra preceded, the order 
must be G, B, A. 

It may also be noted that Anacara and Ghosacandra were mahattaras in plates A and 0 
(many other names in plate G being illegible), and Sivacandra was land-measurer in all three 
plates. With a certain amount of similarity there is however far more diversity, and Anacara 
and Ghosacandra are named in different order in plates A and G. There can be no doubt 
that the same persons are meant by the same names in the plates, for it is hardly possible that 
so many different persons of the same names could have occupied the same positions on these 
different occasions in the same locality and there is no indication that any of the plates are 
forgeries. Since the oldest and the latest plates must be A and C, it follows that all the 
plates were executed within the lifetime of three persons, Anacara, Ghosacandra and 
Bivacandra. 

The question, which of the orders, A, B and G, or 0, B and A, is the right one is solved 
in two ways, first, by the use of the various signs for the letter y, and secondly by the refei*^ 
ences to the land-measnrer Bivacandra. 

Two forms of the letter y are found in plate A, (\7y and Q/y . They occur uncompounded 
25 times clearly ; and C\7V| is used in 15 of those instances and in 10. It may be noted 
that initial ya in the 4 places where it occurs®^ is written with C\^» and initial yo in the single 
place where it is found (1. 26) is written with CAI* particular choice is apparent as 
regards medial?/, except that y^ in the 2 places where it occurs (1. 8 and 19) is writteri 
with <27^. 

In plate B the same two forms are found and occur uucompounded 23 times legibly, but 
the second form is preferred, for it is used 13 times clearly and 3 times probably, while 

occurs only 3 times clearly and 4 probably .bb It may be noted that initial ya ( 1. 1, and 
probably 6 and 16) is written as before with and initial yo (1. 26) with GN. As regards 
medial y, the form <\AI is confined to ya and ya and probably to one case of yw, while 
appears to be used with any vowel. 

In plate 0 we have the same two forms and a new form £j. This plate is so much 
corroded that the instances in which the forms can be unmistakably distinguished are only 
11 ; of these CAI is used in only 8 places, “ while £j is used in 8.W In 2 other places ^ seems 
to be nsed,M and in 5 others the form is probably CM or C\M , but in no instance does C\JFi 
appear for certain. 


5* See the remarks about the situation of the grants, p, 216 infra, 

** Tayaiy ; 1, 9, yatal ^ ; 1, 14, yatha j 1. 18, yavat, 

« Clearly, 1. 1, Tayaty (bis) ; 1. 3, haimyarn. Probably, 1. 5, visaya ; 1. 6, yafo j 1. 13, IcrmamanaTca : 1. 16 
vaptroyw. 

« L. S, **haiilBaya ^ ; 1. 5, w/apurSya ; 1, 6, JStayasena, 

w L. 6, kayoriha; 1,7, visaya jh 17, vikkf^cman^ hlQ, ^yAvadhrtya and visaya x I 43 

Vej L 25 i-isfA%a. 

** It. %rdidihaye j 1. 13, vajasinaya. 
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Hence it appears that the form CvJM which is commonest in plate A yields the chief place 
to the form in plate B, and almost, if not quite, disappears in plate C ; and in plate C, 
though Q/4 persisted, the form iJ decidedly predominates over it. Dr. Hoernle has shown®® 
that CCN and (py are the oldest forms and ^ the latest ; and it seems to me that the form 
is an intermediate modification of C\JM* The various shapes of these letters in these plates and 
in the fourth plate (when it is published) will show readily how the earliest passed through the 
intermediate forms into the latest form. It follows, therefore, that plate A is the oldest, 

plate B the second and 0 the latest ; and also that the new form ^ was introduced in the 

short time that elapsed between plates B and C. 

Coming to the second criterion wc find a noteworthy difference in the way in which the 
land- measurer Sivacandra is mentioned. In plate A, he is referred to by his bare name (line 15,) 
but in plate C, he is styled prafUa-dJiarmasila, trusty and upright” (1. 18-19) and in plate B 
he is certainly styled dharmasila (1. 19) and also pratita if my reading is right (1. 18). 
These epithets are put into the mouths of the local folk and could hare been given him only after 
he had earned their high opinion by long and upright service ; hence he must have been an old 
man when plates B and C were granted, and a young man with his reputation to make when 
plate A was executed. It follows, therefore, that the order of the plates is A, B and 0. 

Both these lines of argument, therefore, make it clear that plate A is tlie oldest, 

plate B next, and plate C is the late&t. 

The personal references in these plates afford further valuable information towards fixing the 
interval of time within which these plates were executed and towards computing the length of 
Dharmaditya’s reign. 

Sivacandra could not well have obtained his office before he was about 18 years old, and could 
not well have performed its duties much beyond 70 years of age, indeed 70 years mean a very advanced 
age for active work among the people of the delta. Hence it is hardly possible that his total period 
of service could have been more than 55 years. At any rate, if we confine our attention to these 
plates and leave out of consideration any margin of service before the first plate and after the last, it 
may be conclnded with reasonable certainty that his period of service between plates A and 0 could 
not have exceeded 55 years. This is an extreme estimate. The period may have been shorter, even 
considerably shorter, and in fact 40 or 45 years are more probable ; still 55 years may be taken as 
the maximum interval possible between plates A and C. 

These remarks equally affect the two mahattaras Auacara and Ghosacaudra, who witnessed 
the first and last grants. The longer the period between these grants, the younger must their ages 
have been at the time of the first, and they were mahattaras or leading men even then. This 
consideration also suggests that 40 or 45 years would be a more probable interval, though one of 65 
years is not impossible. 

From Dharmaditya’s third year, then, to Gopacandra*s nineteenth year we have a maximum 
possible interval of 55 years, that is, a maximum possible length of 40 years for Dharmaditya’s reign. 

Further, since plates B and C belong to the period of Sivacandra’s mature service, and plate 
A to his youth, it is a reasonable inference that the interval between A and B is greater than that 
between B and 0. This is corroborated by the reference to Nayasena, the chief of the adhikarana 
in B and C. In both he is styled the oldest kayastha. As 0 is dated in Gopaoandra’ s nineteenth 
year, andB belongs to some unknown time in Dharmaditya’s reign, it is clear there was an interval 
of at least 18 or 19 years between them, and it could not well have been much longer, because 


" Note on the Date of the Bower MS., Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI, 1892, p. 29-. 
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Nayasena CO aid hardly have occupied the position of oldest kayastha in the administration much 
more than 18 years. We obtain, therefore, a minimum possible interval between plates B and 0 of 
18 years, and the maximum could not be much greater. Plate B must therefore, in all probability, 
date from the closing years of Dharmaditya's reign ; and it is impossible that any reign could have 
intervened between him and Gopacandra unless it were very brief. 

The conclusions, therefore, as regards the relative order of the plates, to which these 
considerations lead are these : — 

le Dharmaditya had a maximum possible reign of 40 years, and its probable duration was 
some years shorter (at least in this province). 

2. Plate A was executed in his third year, and B in the closing years of his reign. 

3. Gopacandra succeeded him, with no one intervening unless it was for a very short interval. 

4. Plate 0 was executed in his nineteenth year. 

6, The new form of the letter y |jj came into use in this part of Bengal during the period 
comprising the last years of Dharmaditya and the first 19 of Gopacandra, that is, within a period of 
some 20 years or not much more. 

As regards the approximate date of these plates, Dr. Hoernle has very kindly given me his 
opinion. He has made a special study of the period to which these grants belong, and his opinion 
is far superior to any that I can ofier. 

From the graphic evidence of these inscriptions (which has been noticed above) and of the 
Bower MS, and other inscriptions, Dr. Hoernle assigns these three plates to the sixth century 
A.D. The full discussion of all that evidence will be published by him in his forthcoming 
Introduction to the Bower MS. and in a separate article in which he proposes to consider the 
chronology of these three grants. He thinks that the Emperor Dharmaditya is the Emperor 
TaSodharman, who took the title Yignuvardhana when he became emperor, and who was apparent- 
ly known popularly as Vikramaditya. He was reverenced as an ideally upright and just monarch 
and may well, therefore, have been popularly known as Dharmaditya also. He conducted a successful 
dig-^vijaya or conquest of India during the four years A.D. 625-629 and established his supremacy 
in 629-30. It is presumably from that year that we should reckon his acknowledged reign, at least 
in the extreme eastern portion of his realm where these grants were made, because he had to acquire 
both the title of emperor and also that of Dharmaditya in this outlying province. That is therefore 
the basal date in calculating the dates of these plates. His third year then would have been A.D. 
681, and that is the date of the first grant A, According to the above conclusions his reign would 
have ended in A.D, 568, and the second plate B, which was executed in the closing years of his 
reign, may be dated about 567. Gopacandra would have sncceeded in A.D. 668, and his nineteenth 
year would have been 586 ; and this would be the date of the third plate C. These dates allow the 
maximum interval of 66 years between the first and the third grants. If the interval was less the 

date of plate A would remain A.D. 531, and dates of B and 0 would be shifted earlier so as to 
suit the interval adopted. 


Dr. Hoernle is further iucHned to identify the Emperor Gopacandra with Prince Govicandra 
(- Gopican^a ) who is mentioned in a certain confused tradition cited by Taranath in his Thibetan 
Hirto| 7 of Buddhism in India. That tradition seems to suggest that Govinandra was a grandson 
of Bakdriya and was son of the last Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta II. whom Yalodharman displac 
ed. H this identificatm is permissible, it can be readily seen why Govioandra alias GopacaLra 

or riveriteiT*T+® O ^ proTince, take the title of emper- 
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It may be further suggested, Dr. Hoernle thinks, that the termination assigned above to 
Dbarmaditya’s reign, namely A.D. 568, need not mean that he died then, but would imply simply 
that his sovereignty in this extreme eastern province came to an end then, while he may have 
continued to reign over the remainder oE his territories. Yasodharman’s wide empire began to 
break up towards the close of his reign, and the outlying provinces would naturally have been 
lost first. Gopacandra may thus have wrested this eastern province from the empire, and established 
his independent sway over it many years before the time when Yasodharman alias Dharmaditya 
actually died. 

GEHEBAZi BEMABHS. 

Topography. 

The first point that calls for notice is the mandala or province in which these grants were 
made. It is clearly named Varaka in plates A and B and in the seals attached to all the 
plates, and reads Varnka in plate 0. Varaka was no doubt the correct name. This is an 
entirely new name of which nothing was known before, and it has left no modern representative. 
Perhaps it may be connected with the modern Barind, that is, Barendra, Sanskrit Varendra, 
which denotes a tract of high ground of stiff red clay lying east and west across the middle of 
North Bengal. Varendra, which literally means lord of Vara,” no doubt signified the “noblest 
portion of Vara,” because at the present day in North Bengal the words barindra and barind 
denote also (1) high ground not submerged in the floods during the rainy season, and (2) 
main land, as distinguished from alluvial formations. What vara (or perhaps vdra^ meant it is 
difficult to say, because it is probably an indigenous word Sanskritized. Presumably it denoted 
some kind of country, perhaps all the alluvial lands and islands of the Ganges delta; see the 
remarks below. Vdraha, as a natural derivative from it, might easily have been given as the 
name to the province comprising all those lands and islands. If this were so, Varendra would 
have appropriately denoted the high tract bounding the vara on the north. 

The main stream of the Ganges, which now joins the Brahmaputra, the ancient Lohita, at 
the north of the Faridpur District, where these grants were found, must at that time have 
been rather one of the large streams in the western or middle part of the delta. In those days 
the Brahmaputra, after leaving Assam, turned eastward under the Garo hills, passed round east 
of Dacca, and so found its way into the sea ; and its mouth must have been practically the 
same as at present, namely, the Meghna. There would thus have been a large region between 
the main stream (or streams) of the Ganges on the west, the Brahmaputra on the east, and the 
sea on the south , its northern limit was probably the Barind. That region no doubt constituted 
the mandala or province of Varaka.®^ 

The province thus consisted of the delta formed by the Ganges and the River Karatoya 
(the modern Knrattee) and other rivers from North Bengal. At the present time the delta has 
been largely filled up with the immense quantities of earth washed down by all those rivers and 
also by the Brahmaputra, and many of the rivers themselves have become narrowed and much 
blocked with silt. But at the time of these grants, they must have been wider and more 
powerful streams, and must in the southerly part of their courses have been estuaries rather 
than ordinary rivers. The southern belt of the delta was no doubt then, just as now, covered 
with dense forest more or less swampy. 


So also in the fourth plate (see p. 193). 

« It agrees no doabt with the region Samatata in Cunningham’s Anei$ni Geography of India, p. 501. 
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The delta has also been growing southward into the Bay of Bengal with the alluvium brought 
down. What the rate of increase is is not known, bat thirteen centuries have made some difference. 
At the time of these grants, therefore, the sea must have been apj)reciably nearer, if not so much in 
actual distance, yet certainly in accessibility ; and the tide, which now flows some 80 miles up the 
Hngli, must have penetrated well up into the province through all the large estuaries and rivers of 
that time. The rivers were interlaced with a network of small streams, many of which can be traced 
at the present day. Thus the whole region consisted of islands of all degrees of separation. This 
is borne witness to by Kalidasa, who was practically a contemporary of these grants. When 
mentioning this country in the Raghuvaihsa he speaks of it as consisting most noticeably of islands 
amid the streams of the Ganges, Gahga-aroto-^ntarem (IV. 36). 

In such a country boats were indispensable, and the business of life could not have gone on 
without them, Kalidasa noticed this also for he describes the people as navrsadhanodyatan ( ibid , ), 
and Mallinatha explains this as naubhih sadhanair udyaidn sannaddhan, which means that they 
used boats for all the business of life including war and were expert in all nautical resources. In 
such large rivers widening into tidal estuaries ordinary boats alone would not have been enough, 
and they must have had large boats or rather small ships as well, as indeed they have at the 
present day, 


Government. 


The plates show that tke province of Varaka was governed as a local kingdom under the 
supreme monarch or emperor, who is called maJyoLrdjddUraja^ hhaiidraha and parama-bhaiidraha. 
In plate A the loosl ruler was the maharaja Sthaijiudatta. In plates B and 0 no such king is 
mentioned, but we have instead the Uparika Nagadeva governing the province. He is styled maha- 
pratihdra, “chief warden of the gate, ’’ and this designation is amplified in plate 0 by the 
explanation that he was some kind of chief minister, mula-hnydmatya (which will be considered 
further on) ; so that Nagadeva was not a maharaja by title, but rather a great officer irho had been 
appointed to the position formerly held by Sthanudatfca. Evidently, therefore, some change or 
re-construction had taken place in the provincial government. 


^ Mavyavamikayarn seoms obviously oomposed of navya + avalcasiha. I felt inolmed to take 
it as the name of a town, the pmincial capital, » New ATak^ika, « but Dr. Hoernle suggested 
It might mean “ during the new or recent interval, ” and refer to some kind of interreo-num. It 
^dly looks like the name of a town, nor does it seem possible to resolve the compound so as 

to make it mean a second KUl (Benares). It seemed, therefore, that bis saggesLn must be 
right* 


Thm expression is used in plate B during Dharmaditya’s sovereignty and in nlate G 
durmg Gopaoandra's sovereignty ; hence the idea of an interval can hardfy refer to the sL«L 
merei^ty. On Iroth occasions the Uparika Nagadeva was governing the Varaka province und 

«rrofd”oftl‘’ w’ “-«o-d, while pfate A makes 

Si I ! ^ ® ° *te Uparika, in thl 

id died, th. tb„ ,»i.sdj. 

P» 

positida and dme, ^ ^ appeared to aatatp all tie oonditiona of boti 


•* See note to mvdta^h§e7fi on p. 198 ftbore. 
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But the fourth plate ( see p. 193 ) militates against this view. It states that Samacaradeva 
is the supreme monarch and adds that Jivadatta who is the chief officer appointed over 
Suvarna-vauthya is the Uparika in Navj^vakasika, which he obtained through paying court to 
Samacaradeva, and under him Pavitraka is the ruler of the district in Varaka province.®^ The 
context here seems incompatible with treating navydvdkasiha as anything but a place. Moreover 
that grant is dated in Samacaradeva’ s fourteenth year so that it must be at least 14 years later 
than plate 0,®*^ and the expression “ the new (or recent) interval ” can hardly be applied to a period 
not less, and probably considerably more, than 32 years, l^avydvahasika must therefore mean 
St town, the New Avaki&ika,” which would be the capital of the Varaka province. It is 
true we know of no such town,®® but neither did we know before of the province Varaka, 
which these plates (and also the fourth plate) make quite clear. The province must have had 
some capital. 

The mandala was, as appears from these plates, divided into a number of vimyas or districts 
and these were under local administration which is styled adhikarana. The district was either 
under a single visayapati, “lord of the district,” as in plate A (1. 3) ; or was managed by a Board 
of Officials, of whom one was pramiihha^ “ chief,” as in plates B (1. 7) and C (1. 6).®® No name is 
given to this district in these grants, but as this region consisted largely of islands as already 
mentioned, it is very probable that the visayas were islands. 

It may be noticed that the pramuhha in both these plates was a hdyasiha^ in fact the same 
person Nayasena, who was the Jyestha or oldest kayastha. Is this the earliest instance of the mention 
of this caste ? 

Officials. 

[Joder the district adhikarana were subordinate officials or persons, of whom the following are 
mentioned, (1) the Sddhanika, (2) the officer who looked after the vyapara^ (3) the mahaJttaras^ 
(4) the pustapala, and (5) the land-measurer. These will be considered in order. 

The word sadliaiiika does not occur iu the dicdonarles. It is a noun of agency formed from 
6Mkana, and would seem to mean a person who transacts any kind of business or who carries any 
matter through. In plate A it seems to denote some agent, attorney or factotum, and he was no 
doubt appointed by the lord of the district to transact business generally on his behalf. The 
comparison made further on between him and the vydpara officials points in that direction. It is 
perhaps not a mere coincidence that Kalidasa uses this very word sddhana with reference to this very 
region in the Raghuvamsa, where he speaks of the people as nau-sMhanodyata, which has been 
noticed already. 

The position of the vyapara officials depends on the meaning of the terms used, namely, 
vyapdra-karandaya in plate B (1. 5), and in plate C vydpdrandya (as I read it, 1. 8), and vyapdraya 
t'iniyuJiia (1. 5); and perhaps there is a third reference in pradlidna vydp\w'inah.,,Ji ] in the same 
plate (1. 9), 

Yydpara in ordinary Sanskrit means occupation, business, trade or profession,” with reference to 
persons, but here it certainly seems to have the more special meaning of “ trade, traffic, commerce,’^ 
with reference to merchandize. It has this special meaning In Bengali, where hepdri (Skt, vyapdrin) 
means “merchant, trader,’’ and more particularly “ a trader who carries his goods about to 
different marts, an itinerant trader.** 

6^ Etae a: carana-karala-yi3gal-&radhaTi-opatta-iiavytTakalik5yam Sxivarnna-vaTithy4d]iikTt-&ntar-^ga-TIpa- 
rika-Jivadattas. For harala read kamala, and probably ^krtottardnga for '*kri6jntarCtnga, Of %aMhya 1 cannot 
make any sense, bnt with Bmcnr^otrmuihya compare in Ounningbam's Ancient Geography of India, 

p. 504. 

6* The new form of the letter y (see p. 203} ooours in this plate. 

^ I cannot suggest any identification of it. 


** So also in the fourth plate. 
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The word karai^i^ya is uot givea in the dictionaries. It seems to be formed from Mranda 
Tyhich would be a noun of agency formed from the root Jcr or the word Mra with the termination 
anda. This termination is mentioned by Whitney (Grammar § 1201) as a very rare one for 
which no authority can be cited in literary Sanskrit. Karanda would, therefore, mean apparently 
** one who manages, directs or regulates.” Karandya would be a noun formed correctly from it to 
mean ** the business of managing,” or “the duty of directing,” or “the office of regulating.’ ' 
Karandaija, the word used, might either be a secondary form of haranda or an inaccurate form of 
harandya ; and the former seems more probable from its position and context. It seems fairly 
certain that vydpara-lcdrandaya must mean “ one who has to regulate trade.” 


Vyapara3i(Jya (if the reading is correct) would be a word of precisely similar formation from 
the root vya-pr ox the word 'ijydpara, Vyaparanda would mean “one who manages trade,” and 
vydparandya, “the business of managing trade,” 


The two words vyapdra-Mrandaya and vy%pdfandya therefore refer to the same thing, and 
show that there was an official who was charged with the duty of looking after trade, a minister of 
commerce in fact : and this is clearly what the third expression vydpdrdya vimyuhta implies. The 
fourth phrase pradkana-vydpldrinah .,?] seems to refer rather to the principal traders or merchants 

The large rivers in this province and the proximity of the Orissa and Chittagong Coasts afforded 
great facilities for riverine and coastal trade, and the people were largely occupied in boating and 
shipping as already mentioned. There can be little d-ubt that they engaged in shipping. Trade 
must have been very brisk in the province, and such a department of commerce must have been a 
most important source of revenue. Its duties would have been to levy cusfcoms-dnes on foreign 
trade and octroi on internal trade ; and it would no doubt have been expected t6 look after harbours 
and marts in order to maintain trade, and probably to exercise some kind of maritime jurisdiction. 
It must have been a most lucrative office. At the date of the latest of these grants, plate 0 
the Uparika himself had charge of this department. 


Tbo management of the department obviously required that there should be one or more 
officials in each wsaya or district, local customs officers in fact; and the descriptions of Vasudeva 
and Vatsapala in plates B and 0 shew that such was the arrangement. The former is styled 
visayidhtniyuhtaka-vyapura-Urandaya, and so appears to have been the chief Customs Officer in this 
district. The latter is described as vi^ayorvydjpdrSya mniyidula, and was presumably a subordinate 
officer. Both of them were brahmans. These offices must have been very lucrative, and both 
these men might well afford to make these grants, 

^ The Sadhanika was clearly a person of higher anthority than the officer who looked after the 
vyapSra, as appears from the following reasons 

The Sadhanika was the donor in plate A; the donors in plates B and O wore 
officers. The latter made their application for the purchase of the land to the adhikaraai and th« 
mahafctaras, and so the seal of the adhikarana was affixed to thr. <,««♦ t ^ ^ 

f'*** ® («»!<>.».). mrirf hi. poopood doWM, b, 

mng the form and explained fally the merits of his purpose. tL donor in pluL 0 

acted similarly, so far as the text can be made out. Bat the Sadhanika eommunioated his proposal in 
a manner rather curt and imperative. He spoke plainly emphasising his wul b7ndd1n“ 

the prononn a%am, and stated his purpose without going into particulars The j r 
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his was (besides benefitting his parents who were apparently dead) the aim of a person of position 
to establish the fame of his own merit {klrtti-sanisihapana)^ the aceomplishment of which followed 
naturally on the intention (1. 14). 

The mahattaras were the men of position in the villages, the leading men.^^ The word 
occurs in the Dasakumdra^canta, where Vikatavarman, king of Videha, when disclosing his 
secret machinations to Upaharavarman, speaks of ajanapada-mahattara as being his confidential 
agent (Part II, ucohvasa 3, Upaharavarman’s story). Some may have reached this position 
by ability and age, but some no doubt were such by inheriting wealth, for Anacara and Ghosa- 
candra, who were mahattaras in both plates A and 0, must, as explained above in the discus- 
sion of the age of the plates, have been quite young men at tbe time of plate A and could 
hardly have had any claim to such a status except on the ground of their wealth. A man 
born to a position is not ordinarily known by his son’s name, so that Arjuna-bappa, “ Arjuna’s 
father,” in plate A, had probably reached his position by age. 

The mahattaras were no doubt of different castes also, as the variety and character of their 
names suggest. Kulasvamin in plate A was probably a brahman, as in the other cases where 
a name ends in svdmin. As parts of other names may be noticed Catta (plate A) and OJiosa 
(plates A, B and 0). Cattopadhyaya (Ohatterji) and Gho§a (Ghosh or Qhose) are common 
surnames now, the former among brahmans, and the latter among klyasthas. Vrhaccafta 
wonld mean either big Oalta” (from his size), or the elder Ca^a or even ** great Gatta ” 
(from his status) as distinguished from some other Cafta : the word hara “great” is used 
in these senses at the present day. Knndalipta (plate A) and Vi§ayakunda (plate C) appear 
to be (partially, at least) indigenous names and not of Aryan origin. 

Tbe pnstapala or keeper of the records may have been a village official or an official of the 
visaija. The allusions suggest that he was subordinate to the mahattaras and therefore 
a village official. If he were a district official, they wonld have had to make some application 
to him at head-quarters to examine his records and give them information, but in all the plates 
they speak of him as carrying out the investigation on their behalf and seemingly under their 
order, so that his determination was their act. 

What he had to ascertain was no doubt the title to the land \ for that was all that could 
be learnt from ’the records, unless we add the area and quality of the lands. It appears, there- 
fore, that lands must have been held in private ownership and not always in joint village right, 
that records of all such information were kept by an official, and the title to land was ascer- 
tained through him when any transfer of (at least) a public or semi-public kind took place. 

No designation is given to the man who measured and divided off the land which was the 
subject of the transfer. But a special word is used to describe his work, namely, apavincliya^ 
the past indeclinable participle from the root oporviUck* Tho root t>irich is not given in the 
Dictionaries, and vicJi which is given has no meaning of dividing or severing. This root is no 
doubt to be connected with the root vie, to divide, sever.” Vieh would be a natui4i 
modification of vie, if one may judge from modern linguistic tendencies, for c and ch are very 
little distingnislied in East Bengal, and eh generally and c often have the sound « in those parts 


«• A oommon fafle for the head man of a village in East Bengal now is maialblar or mHiatar. This woid alao 
means worthy of respeot. eminent, prinoipal.” It is said to be a Mohammedan word and is generally derived 
from the Arahio_»^ mt’Mar. “Wworthy. reputable.” Aea UtU, however, it seems to me to be more 
probably a oormption of matar~tar, that is, mahattara-vara, " the chief of the leading men.” Wo donht the 
Arabic word, however, has blended with this derivation to produce the present significance of the term. 
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no-sr. The insertion of the nasal may be explained in two ways : (1) wc is conjugated m the 

7th class with an inserted nasal, as vinahti, and the nasal might easily persist m this local 
variation ; or (2) nasals are often inserted saperduonBly in East Bengal. 

Temzre of land* 

The references to the mahattaras and others seem to warrant certain inferences regarding 
the ownership and sale of land, in addition to what has been said above. 

In plate B the owner who sold the land was the mahattara Thoda or Thodasa, and in 
plate C the owners were certain Bharadvaja brahmans. In plate A no private owner is men- 
tioned, but the collective body of mahattaras and common folk sold the land, so that the land 
must apparently have belonged jointly to all the villagers.®^ In these plates, then, we appear to 
have instances* of individual private ownership in plate B, joint-family ownership in 
plate 0 and joint village ownership in plate A. The rights of private ownership, however, 
were subject to certain limitations as the procedure adopted in the transfer of the lands 
indicates. 

The private owners did not sell their land direct to the purchaser, but he made his request 
to purchase to the leading men, and the transfer was arranged through them and effected by 
them. In every case the alienation of land was an act which took place before the leading men 
of the village. In fact, the alienation of land and the introduction of a new owner were 
evidently matters which concerned the whole village, and to which the consent of the village 
through its leading men was indispensable from beginning to end, although the land might 
‘belong to a private owner. 

Price of land. 

An interesting fact mentioned in all three plates is that there was an established rule 
(maryada) fixing the price at which cultivated land was sold in this region. In plate A it is 
said to be a rule prevailing along the eastern sea, prah-samudra (1. 10) ; in B it is expressed 
more generally as regulating the transaction of business in the east, prab-hny^munalca (1, 13), 
and so also in 0, pralc-pravrtti (1. 16). The region referred to was evidently the whole of the 
country bordering on the Bay of Bengal, for the word praJo is very wide and is not qualified by 
any territorial word, such as visaya or mandala, and it is stated as a matter of course that the 
general rule held good in this district. The present Faridpur district, where presumably these 
grants were made, does nob abut on the sea now and could not have done so at the time of 
these grants, but from the description of the delta given above the district must have been 
more closely connected with the sea then, and might well come under a rule prevailing along 
the eastern sea. 

That rule was that the kulya-vapa®« was priced af4dmaras. This phrase must, as Dr. 
Hoernle suggested to me, mean so much land as is usually sown with a kulya of seed,’’ and 
that would be of rice, for the only staple crop in lower Bengal is rice (paddy). This would not, 
however, mean that the seed was sown broadcast, because rice is not sown in that way in 
Bengal, except in land recently cleared of forest, where it is impossible to plough and prepare 


See note 58 on p. 197 above. 

Tie term fcuZt/a-ropa suggests an explanation of tbe word dron wMob is tbe name of the largest land- 
measure current in the eastern districts of Bengal, namely, that it denoted originally the quantity of land which 
oonld be sown with a bnoketfnl of seed. Its size, however, is now very much greater, for it eonta.ins IS leant s (the 
is notioed further on) and comprises many aores, and a bucketful of seed could never provide for that extent. 
Moreover the fcuXya=8 drowns (Mon.- WiU. Diet.), and yet the hilya-vdpa was much smaller than the modern 
drtyjrh as will be explained ; so that there has been an inversion of the application of these two terms. 
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the ground because the ground is full of tree roots. Rice is ordinarily sown in seed-plots, 
which are carefnlly prepared and tended, and the seedlings when of a large size are trans^ 
planted out into the fields. So better results are obtained, and a larger area can be efEectually 
planted. This was the practice at the time of these grants also, because Kalidasa uses it as 
a simile in describing Raghu’s conquest of the Y angas : he says Baghu uprooted and replanted 
them (uthhata-pratiropita) like rice plants (Baghuvamsa lY. 87). This practice, no doubt, went 
back to the earliest times. The hulya-vapa would presumably be the area which could be 
planted out with the seedlings grown in the nurseries from a Jculya of rice-seed. 

Measurement of land. 

The kulyarvapa appears, however, to have acquired a definite value (and that would be 
a natural tendency), for there can be no doubt that it is expressed by the words asiaha-navakd* 
nala^ which occur in all these grants, though the quantity of land conveyed in them is difEer- 
cnt. We may attempt to fix its area. 

The commonest land-measure in the eastern districts of Bengal has been the kaiQLi, though 
it is now being superseded by the standard Government bigha. It is not a square, but an 
oblong. Its dimensions vary in different localities, its measureiiAents being 24 X 20 reeds, or 
24 X 15, or 12 X 10. The reed (Bengali naU Sanskrit nala) consists of a certain number of 
cubits (Bengali Jiat^ Sanskrit Aarsfa), and the cubit varies according to the length of the lower 
arm Qiat^ ha^ta) from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. The Kasta originally was 
probably that of the measurer, or (if some uniformity was aimed at) that of the local raja or 
landowner. It has been found in this part of the country to vary now from 18 to 21J inches. 
Again the number of cubifcs that constituted a reed has also been found to vary, being ^ 5 or, 
various figures intermediate between 10 and 5. A may, therefore, vary from about 7 acres 
to I acre in different localities. 

The Icani no doubt, however, gives a clue to the system of measurement referred to in these 
grants. The words ostaT^a-navalca cannot be applied to the word fiasta which precedes them, 
becanse that would mean the reed was 8 or 9 cubits and so not a definite length. They cannot 
be read as meaning 8 -b 9, that is, 17 cubits, because the a£&x ka indicates that asta and nava 
are separate quantities, and because such a construction is most unlikely in these matter-of- 
fact grants. The term astaJca-navaha-nala must, threfore, mean 8 reeds in breadth and 9 reeds 
in length, and this area no doubt constituted the knlya-vapa. We may read the words 
Sivaeandra-hasia which precede that term as meaning either “ as measured by the hand of 
Sivacandra,” or “ according to the length of &vacandra’s lower arm (the cubit).” Practically, 
however, the difference is unimportant, and in neither case is the length of the cubit indicated. 
The actual size of this area would depend, as in the case of the hdni, on the number of cubits in 
the reed and the length of the cubit. 

In old days measurements were not precise, and as the cubit is now found to vary from 
18 to 21| inches and cannot naturally vary much more, we should probably be not far wrong 
in estimating its length at 19 inches in these grants. 

The question of the number of cubits contained in the reed is more difiScult. It seems 
fairly clear, however, from inquiries, that the further back we go, the larger was the reed. 
Local opinion has always asserted that there was a fixed rate of rent for the unit of area, and 
it is no doubt correct, just as these grants state distinctly that there was a fixed price for the 
unit of area. In modern times when landlords have wished to exact more rent, it has been a 
very common device to try, while acknowledging the rate of rent, to reduce the size of the 
unit of area, that is, to diminish the length of the cubit or reed or both. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose (and recent inquiries in land-settlement appear to indicate) that the 
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number of cubits contained in the reed was large originally and has gradually decreased. I 
know of no cause that might render the reverse process probable. Moreover, it has been 
found in this district of Faridpnr that in localities, where the Mni was only 12 x 10 reeds, 
the length of the reed was far greater than that given to it in other localities where the Mni 
measured 24 X 20 or 24 X 16 reeds. In these grants the unit (the Tculya-vapa) consisted of 
only 8X9 reeds, and we should probably be not far wrong in taking the highest figure 
mentioned above for the number of cubits in the reed, nataoly 16. If these arguments are 
reasonable, the kulya-vapa consisted of 8 X 0 reeds, the ree^i being about 16 cubits long and 
the cubit about 19 inches ; that is, its area was a little larger than an acre. A laulya of seed 
could certainly provide for this area (and probably more), if it contained 8 dronas or bucketfuls 
(Mon,- Will. Diet.). 

The quantity of land then conveyed by plate A was something more than 3 acres, and 
that in plate 0 a little more than one acre; while that in plate B cannot be deciphered, but 
may have been more than half an acre (for which 2 dinai'as would be paid), because it was 
largely waste land. 

Situation of the grants. 


In conclusion we may notice the situation of these grants, Plate A says expressly that 
the land was situated in Dhruvilati (1. 16), and Himasena’s portion of the village, which was the 
boundary on the north and east, was no doubt also in the same village, as the word patalca without 
the mention of any village almost necessarily implies. The land in plate C also was either in 
Dhruvilati or immediately adjoined it. Its boundary on the west was the boundai*y of Silakuiid^ 
village, and therefore it could not have formed part of that village. The boundaries on the other 
sides are not said explicitly to have been village boundaries, and therefore the land may have 
belonged either to Hiaranka, which bounded it on the north and south and would seem to have been 
a village, or to Dhruvilati, the agrahara portion of which bounded it on the east. Two of the 
mahattaras in this plate, Anacara and Ghogacandra, appear also in plate A and the land-measurer 
was the same, hence it is reasonable to infer that this grant also belonged to the same village 
Dhruvilati, 


Plate B does not mention any village with regard to the grant or its boundaries ; but it lay 
within the same visaya administrated by Nayasena as the land in plate C, and further it had 
the same land-measurer as the two other plates ; hence in all probability this grant also belonged to 
Dhruvilati or its immediate neighbourhood. 

Thus plate A certainly and plates B and 0 probably belonged to the village Dhruvilati, 

Dhruvilati was evidently a large grama, because it had a large number of mahattaras (plate A). 
Further, none of these grants, except perhaps that in plate A, was large enough for the complete 
support of a brahman, and the grantees would have had to depend on their religions functions to 
provide additional means ; there were besides several other grants to brahmans in this locality. 
Thus a community of brahmans was settling down here, and none but a flourishing grama could have 
supplied them aU with sufficient religious duties. The place evidently had attractions for them, 
and we may even conjecture that Dhruvilati was the capital of this visa%ja. 

I have exammed the large Revenue Survey map of the Faridpur District (on the scale of one 
mile to the inch) to see whether any of the villages named in these plates could be traced out at the 
present time, but found nothing in point, except perhaps a village called Dhoolut, that is, correctly 
spelt, Dhulat, This might be an easy corruption of Dhruvilati, even if we suppose that Dhruvilati 

® Sanskritized form of it. Dhulat is situated 
IB long. 89 28* , lat. 23" 43^, that is, about 28 miles W.N.W. of Faridpur town. 
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THE PALI INSCRIPTION AT SARNATH. 

BT PEOP. DHAEMANANDA KOSAMBI, POONA. 

Th^ PAli ins-srlption oa a fragmant of a stoa-^-nmbrilla disoovered at Ssln.atTi, Benares, is 
important. It was found b/ Dr. Sten Konow and published in the Epiqra:>hia Injica (July, 1908) 

This Tras brought to my notice by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, and, at his instance, I am writing the’ 
following note. ® 

The text of the inscription according to the photo-litho is as follows 

(1) IhikhkavS ar[{]^asaehchdn{ 

(2) hatamSni ehhattllH cfBU-Aa[,;i] di{bhi)hT(havi ard(ri)yagae7iclialm'] 

(3) duMshaaamitdayaih anyaya(sa')chcha>ii didkhan rS lha ariifasachcAadi 

(4) diMkanirddha-gdmini cha paiipdd ar»[yo]sac/icAa»'i. 

The inscription contains a short enumeration of what is known as the four noble truths 
(ehattdri ariya-sachcMni). Dr. Sten Konow, in his article, says that though he has not found 
the exact quotation in the P&li canon he does not doubt that the passage cut on the stone is meant 
as a quotation. In this conneetion, I may be allowed to point out that the quotation can be traced 
in the Pali canon. The last chapter of the Saihy<tita~Kih-di/a, called SuchoAa-'iatitpiHa, refers in one 
way or another to the four noble troths. It has ten Taffg.ia (divisions), each of which contains ten 
suttas Geetures), so that the whole chapter contains one hundred sitUaa. Of these suttas, the third 
and fourth sutia of the second Yagga called l^hammi-chaika-pacattana-vagga, and the seventh, eighth 
and ninth auitaa of the third Vagga caded KoUgdma-vagga, begin witb the same passage sm 
that given in the inscription. The Burmese text of these suttas reads thus 

(1) I 

(2) g;?r<iip| 1 I laptj 

(3) s-7f|jRr^ I I 

(4) arrlijRnj I 

But the Siamese text sligh% differs from the Burmese. It reads for 

for ; but the rest is the same as in the Burmese text. lu both'^the 

texts, the word is not repeated a second time as in the inscription. That is the only 

difference between the text and the inscription. 

Dr, Sten Konow reads simud^wja and nirddha, but in the photo-litho, given by him, they may 
be read as samudayaih and %irOfJIiam. And even it one does not discern any dot over the words 
here, such dots are not nnfrequently omittel in inscriptions and have to be supplied; but there is 
certainly nothing like ^samudaya and ^nir611i6 in tbe photo-litho. From the usual genders of the 
words, one may consider the Burmese reading to be erroneous and that of the Siamese text to be 
correct. But the present inscription shows that the former, notwithstanding the use of the neuter 
gender therein, is correct. The occurrence of this text in the DJiamma-c1ialcha-pj)anat(ana-vagga 
shows that it was appropriately inscribed la the place where the “turning of the wheel of law 
was first made. 


MISCELLANEA. 


REGNAL TEARS. 

It is generally known to students of ancient 
Indian history that there prevailed in India, 
from very early times, the custom of recording 
dates according to the regnal years of the kings 
of the country. This custom not only existed 
before the use of eras, which commenced with 
the so-called Yikrama era beginning in B, C. 58, 


hut also continued for a long time alongside of 
the use of eras. And our settlement of exact 
details in Indian political chronology has been 
facilitated almost as much by the dating in regnal 
years, found sometimes alone, and sometimes in 
combination with a date in an era, as by any 
other assistance* 
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Oases, however, are met with, in which there is 
a difficulty about reconciling statements thus 
presented to us. And a pointed instance is 
found in connection with the Western Ohalukya 
ifiTitf Kirtivarman II. Of this ruler we have 
three fully dated records, as follows ■ 

(1) The record on the AinOli plates, belonging, 
in respect of the properties granted by it, 
perhaps to the Kulbarga District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, perhaps to the neighbourhood of 
Ron in the Dh^iw^d District: for part of the 
text, with a facsimile, see the Annual Report of 
the Ai'chJBological Survey of Mysore for 1908-9, 
p. 12fl, This is dated on Ashidha sukla 8, 
Saka-sariivat 671 expired, = 28 June, A. D. 749, 
in the fourth year of the reign. 

(2) The record on the Kenddr plates, belong- 
ing to the Hnbli t&luka of the Dharwad District: 
edited, with a facsimile, in JTpz. Jwd., vol. 9, p, 202. 
This is dated on the occasion of an eclipse of the 
moon on the full-moon day of Yaisakha, 3aka- 
sanivat 672 expired, 2 = 26 April, A. D. 750, in the 
sixth year of the reign. We mnst remark, 
however, that there was no eclipse — (not even an 
invisible one) — on the stated day. There was, in 
fact, no eclipse of the moon at all in A. D. 760. 
Nor was there any lunar eclipse in Vais^kha in 
A. D. 751. There was such an eclipse, visible in 
India, on 7 April, *= Vaisdkha fnll-moon, 
A. D. 749: but that was in Saka-samvat 672 
current (not expired, as stated in the record),^ 

(3) The record on the VakkalSri plates, 
belonging to the neighbourhood of Hl,ngal in 
the DhArwad District ; edited, with a facsimile, in 
Epi. Ind„ vol. 5, p. 202. This is dated on the 
full-moon day of Bhildrapada, ^aka-samvat 679 
expired, — 2 September, A. D. 757, in the eleventh 
year of the reign. Here, in the specification of 
the year, the actual reading, which is quite 
legible, is v6=8nidbhir^gava~sapiaty-uttaraj etc^ 
in which rgava is taken as a clerical mistake for 
rnavaz it is quite admissible as such; and it 
cannot, in point of fact, be well understood in 
any other way. 


Taking these three dates in the order in which 
the months stand in the lunar year, we find 
that-“ 

From (2) the full-moon day of Vais^kha in 
April, A, D. 745, should be in the first year of 
the reign. 

From (1) Ashadha snkla 8 m June, A. D. 746, 
should also be in the first year 

From (3) the fnll-moon day of Bhddrapada in 
August, A. D. 747, again should be in the first 
year. 

And it is seen at once that there is no way of 
bringing these results into agreement, even if we 
take them in pairs instead of all together That 
could not, in fact, be done, even if in (2) we should 
apply the Saka year as current, though the 
record specifies it as expired, in order to accept 
the eclipse A D. in 749 : to do that, would only 
enhance the difficulty. 

The above three dates, and some others also 
are for the present a puzzle, the solution of which 
is not apparent. 

Now, there are two occasions from which I’egnal 
years might most appropriately be reckoned : the 
date of accession, or of usurpation of the 
sovereignty; and the date of anointment to the 
sovereignty The latter event would but seldom 
be coincident with the former. An Indian 
anointment would generally be deferred to the 
occurrence of an auspicious moment selected by 
the astrologers. Also, other causes for delay 
might occur. Such of the records of Asoka as 
are dated in his regnal years at all, are dated 
speoifioally according to the number of years 
elapsed from his anointment ; and in his case 
the circumstances were as follows: ho did not 
succeed to the throne peaceably, in the natural 
order of things, but seized it against opposition 
even if he did not actually usurp it : it took him 
four years to make his position secure: and it 
was only then that he found it practicable to have 
himself anointed, and to treat his reign as having 
really begun. Something of the same kind 
occurred in the case of the Western Olxalnkya 


The editor of tins record lias said {loo, cit.f p. 201) : — ** It also mentions the ooourrenoe of a lunar eclipse. 
Therefore, the date in this grant, which admits of verification, is correct. It is difficult to imagine the point of 
view from which such a remark could he made. The fact that a date presents details which admit of verification 
IB no proof that the date is correct: the point depends upon whether those details, when examined, are or are not 
found to he correct. The date before ns is not correct : either (like some others) it asserts an eclipse which may 

have been expected as the result of calculation, hut which did not really occur: or it states or defiuea the Saka 
year wrongly, ^ 
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king Pulakesin II., ttIio had to overcome a 
general state of anarchy before he could consoli- 
date his power, and have himself formally 
recognized as king by anointment. Again, the 
Mahavamsa indicates another occasional reason : 
it tells us that king Vijaya of Ceylon postponed 
his anointment because he had not a consort of 
Kshatriya birth . also, that king Panduv^sa did 
the same because he had no consort at all. 

Some kings, again, were anointed twice. That 
a practice of second anointments existed is shown 
by the fact that the ancient Sanskrit books give 
elaborate rules both for the ahhisMka or ordinary 
anointment of kings, performed on the recogni- 
tion of their succession, and for their punar- 
ahhisMka or reanointment, usually performed at 
the end of a rdyoszl^a-saci'idce, celebrated as a 
token of the attainment of supreme dominion. 
And we have two historical instances of re- 
anointment, though the occasion was not exactly 
that. King Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon was 
first anointed in the natural course of things: 
and then, five and a half months later, he had 
himself reanointed because some presents sent 
to him by Asoka happened to include certain 
articles, amongst them being a right hand conch- 
shell (a very rare shell, with its spiral turning to 
the right instead of the left), which constituted 
the paraphernalia for an anointment. And 
another great king of Ceylon, Parakkamabahu I, 
was first anointed and crowned when, in accord- 
ance with the recorded wish of his predecessor, 
he was made king by the ministers, on the eve 
of the commencement of the war with the pre- 
tender M^:^bharana, and was anointed again 
some tw-o years later, when the contest was 
ended and his dominion was fully established. 
In such cases dates may have been recorded 
sometimes from the first anointment, sometimes 
from the second, and possibly without an explicit 
statement in either direction. 

Again, there was a custom in India according 
to which kings not only selected their successors, 
but also installed, crowned, and anointed them as 
such, in the post of Yuvar^ja, literally "young 
king ” or Uparaja, " secondary king, and gave 
them an active share in the government. And 
any particular king may sometimes have counted 


his regnal years from his appointment in that 
capacity. 

Reasons for discrepancies in regnal reckonings 
might be found in any such circumstances as 
those indicated above. Others may be conjec- 
tured; such as a gradual extension of sovereignty, 
with an absorption from time to time of new 
territones by conquest. And, as it is desirable to 
bring together any hints that may be helpful, 
especially as the practices of royalty would 
appear to have been always much the same all 
over the world, it seems useful to reproduce some 
informabion about varying customs in the reck- 
oning of regnal years in European countries 
which is found, with much other interest- 
ing matter, in a work by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
K. 0. M. G., entitled " The Chronology of 
History,” which was published in or about 1838 
and is now difficult of access. We therefore 
quote the passage from the second edition, pp. 
270— 82, as follows: — 

BEGNAL YEABS OP SOVEBEIQ-NS. 

One of the most important and usual dates, as 
well in this as in other European countries, is 
that of the year of the reign of the Sovereign in 
which an event occurred, or by whom any public 
instrument was issued. Although Justinian was 
the first Emperor who adopted this practice,® it 
was before in use by the barbarian Kings whose 
dominions were formed out of the ruins o£ the 
Empire, and particularly by the French Monarchs. 
But the epoch fixed upon as the commencement 
of the regnal years of the French Kings, was not 
always strictly marked in instruments. When- 
ever the date was introduced by the Merovingian 
Monarchs, the expression was, "Given in . . 

. . year of our reign;” which form was 

continued until the time of Louis le Debonnaire, 
Under the Carlo vingian Princes, so low as the 
first three reigns of the third race, notaries stated 
that the act was done in the year of the reign of 
such a King ; but after Philip I., the custom of 
the Merovingian Sovereigns was partly revived. 
The grand Feudatories of the crown also dated 
" in the reigns of the Kings of France.” During 
an interregnum, it was usual to date from the 
death o£ the preceding King; and there are 
instances of this being done even during the 
reign of his successor. 


® In September, A. D. 637, De Vaines ’ Dictionnaire Baiaonn6 de Diplomatique, art. " Dates ; ** fromwbioh 
learned work the remarks in the text on the regnal years of the French and other Foreign Monarchs hav© be© 
translated. 
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The dates of regnal years have been extremely 
vai-ious ; and it is scarcely possible to reconcile 
many of them with any general principle, or to 
make them agree with each other, or with 
History. This fact has often caused documents 
which were unquestionably authentic, to be re- 
jected as forgeries. It is necessary to remember 
[ 271 ] that the reign of one King often formed 
several epochs. That of Charlemagne, for exam- 
ple, presents no less than three: his reign over 
France ; ov^er the Lombards ; and his Empire. 
Some Kings dated from their Coronation, which* 
in early periods, frequently occurred in the life- 
time of their fathers ; from their accession to the 
Crown ; from their marriages ; from their con- 
quest, at different periods, of other kingdoms, etc. 
Many sovereigns computed their reigns from 
the entire revolution of one regnal year; while 
others included the fractions of a year ; that is to 
say, a Prince having ascended the throne in the 
middle, or towards the close of a civil year, that 
year was reckoned as an entire year. 

Bulls, — ^The date of the regnal year of the 
Emperors was first introduced into Balls by 
Pope Yigilius, in the sixbh century; and the 
custom was continued until the middle of the 
eleventh century. After the establishment of 
the Empire of the West by the French Monarchs, 
the dates of their coronation succeeded that of 
the Greek Emperors in Bulls; but in the tenth 
century the regnal years of the Emperors were 
again used. After the time of the Emperor Otho 
this custom fell into desuetude, and no instance 
is known of its occurrence subsequent to the 
year 1038, The genuineness of any Bull in 
which such a date is introduced, since that period, 
is therefore open to much suspicion. From what 
has been just said, it is to be inferred that the 
omission of the date of the Emperoi’s in Bulls, 
from the middle of the sixth to the middle of the 
eleventh century, ought not to create a doubt of 
their authenticity : that a Bull anterior to the 
sixth, and subsequent to the eighth century, 
which contains the date of the reign of an Em- 
peror of Constantinople, ought, at least, to be 
suspected ; and that if it contains the date of an 
Emperor of the West between 919 and 962 it is 
evidently false. 

Ecclesiastical Instruments —The Churches 
of Spain and France dated their acts from the 
reign of their Kings, as early as the sixth 
century, as appears by [ 272 ] the council of 
Tarragona in 616, and by the fifth council of 
Orleans, which is the first dated from the reign 
of a Kmg of Prance. This date was afterwards 
TMry generaUy adopted: and in the eleventh 
century, the custom became nearly universal. 


Public Acts and Charters.— It has already 
been observed that Justinian first ordered the 
regnal years of the Emperors to be inserted in 
public acts ; but though this fact is certain, it is 
not unlikely that such a date may he found 
previous to his reign. From the second to part 
of the third century, the reigns of the Emperors 
were usually reckoned from the time when they 
assumed the title of ** Augustus,” and not from 
the period when they were recognised as Emperors 
by the senate. From the close of the third, and 
in the fourth century, the reigns were computed 
from the time when they were made Emperors. 

The following observations on the date of the 
legnal years of the Sovereign Princes will be 
divided according to centuries. 

The Fifth and Sixth Centuries. 

The acts of the first Kings of France, besides the 
date of the day, contained the date of their 
reign; and they omitted that of the Emperors, 
to show their independence of Imperial supre- 
macy. The dates of private charters of the 
Romans and Gauls, in the siskth century, were 
nearly the same, and only differed from each 
other by the former being dated more frequently 
in the yeais of the consulate of the Emperors, 
and the latter more frequently in the years of the 
reign of their Kings. The last date often caused 
much confusion, as the regnal years of a Prince 
did not then always commence with his accession, 
but occasionally with the civil year ; so that it 
was sometimes requisite to oompiite their reigns 
by the current year, and sometimes by the year 
which ended on the anniversary of the day on 
which they mounted the throne* 

The Seventh Century. 

[ 273 ] In the seventh century, the regnal 
years of the French Kings were so commonly 
used that in many instances no other date 
occurs. In Italy they still dated in the year of 
the Emperors. 

The Eighth Century. 

Charlemagne, until the year 800, used both the 
date of the years of his reign in France, and of 
his reign in Italy. As these events have several 
distinct epochs, that practice often creates em- 
barrassment. The death of his father, King 
Pepin; his coronation; and the death of his 
brother, Carlo man, after which he reigned alone, 
are all periods from which his reign in Prance is 
dated. During the interregna, or in the time of 
Princes who were not recognised as Kings, 
private charters of this age (in places where 
it was customary to use the regnal year) were 
dabed in such and such year after the death of 
the lasb King. 
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The Ninth Century. 

In the succeeding centuides, especially from 
the ninth, in Prance and Germany, the years of 
the reigns of Soyereigns were frequently reckoned, 
when indicating a new regnal year, from the 
commencement of the civil year, which then 
began at Christmas. Thus, a Prince, having 
ascended the throne on the 20th of December, 
w ould call the period from that day to the 25th 
of the same month the first year of his reign, 
and his second regnal year commenced from the 
25th, because regard was only paid to the civil 
year, and not to the revolution of 365 days from 
the beginning of the reign. Besides this mode of 
computing the regnal years in the ninth century, 
they were dated from different epochs. 

The dates in the acts of Louis le Debonnaire 
are reckoned from two epochs — his reign over 
Aquitaine, [274] and his Empire. The years of 
his reign in Aquitaine were only reckoned from 
Easter day, 781, on which he was crowned King 
at Rome, though he had been named King of 
Aquitaine from his birth. The epoch of his Empire 
was fixed to the 28th of January, 814, though he 
was crowned Emperor in the month of September, 
813. 

Pour epochs are to bo discovered, from w'bich 
the years of the reign of Lothaire were com- 
puted. The first was from the 31st of July 817, 
when he was associated in the Empire by Louis 
le Debonnaire ; the second began in 822, when 
he was sent to the Kingdom of Italy ; the third 
in 823, when he received the Imperial Crown 
from the hands of the Pope ; and the fourth in 
840, when he succeeded his father in the Empire. 

The acts of Louis IL, son of the Emperor 
Lothaire, were also dated from four epochs. 
The first from the year 844, when he was declared 
King of Italy; the second from the year 849, 
when he was associated in the Empire by his 
father; the third from the 2nd of December, 849, 
the day of his coronation as Emperor ; and the 
fourth from the 28th of September, in the year 
855, when he succeeded his father. 

In dating the acts of Charles the Bald, no less 
than six epochs were used. The first was from 
the year 837, when his father gave him the 
Kingdom of Neustria; the second from the year 
838, when he was made King of Aquitaine; the 
thii’d from 839, when the lords of that Kingdom 
swore fealty to him; the fourth from 840 
when he succeeded Louis le Debonnaire ; the 
fifth from the 9th of September, 870, when he 
was crowned at Metz as King of Lorraine ; and 
the sixth and last from the 25th of December, 
875, when he was crowned as Emperor. 

Charles le Gros, likewise, used divers epochs. 
The first was the death of his father, the 28th of 
August, 876 j the 2nd from the year 879, when 


he was made King of Lombardy; the third from 
Christmas, 880, the day on which he was crowned 
Emperor ; the [ 276 ] fourth from the 20th of 
January, 882, the day of the death of his brother 
Louis, King of Austrasia, or Eastern France; the 
fifth from the year 884, in which Carloman, King 
of F ranee, died. 

Louis of Bavaria, also, dated from divers 
epochs. The first was from the end of the year 825 ; 
the second from the year 833 or 834 ; the third 
from the year 838 ; and the fourth from the year 
840. It is presumed that the commencement of 
the reign of King Eudes was dated from several 
epochs; the two principal of which are the years 
887 and 888 : this last being that of his corona- 
tion. The first epoch of the reign of Amould is 
from the month of November, 887, when he was 
declared King of Germany, on the deposition of 
Charles le Gros ; the second is from the year 894, 
when he went into Italy ; and the third from the 
year of his elevation to the Empire, in 896. 

Other Kings dated more commonly from one 
I epoch, namely, from the beginning of their reign. 
It is necessary to be observed that Sovereigns 
were not always acknowledged immediately on 
their accession, in all parts of the kingdom; for 
this sometimes did nob take place for two, three, 
or four years afterwards. Thus, the beginning 
of the same reign varies in different provinces. 

The most usual date in the private charters of 
the ninth century, is that of the reigns of Kings 
and Emperors. It has been already said, that it 
was usual to date from the death of a King. In 
this century, charters were occasionally dated, 
during an interregnum, in the reign of J'esus 
Christ (“ regnante Christo which f onnula was 
even used in countries where a King existed but 
had not yet been acknowledged. 

The Tenth Century. 

In this century, many Sovereigns dated their 
instruments from different epochs of their reign . 
Chai’les le Simple used four i^-the first was the 
28th of January, [276] 893, the year of bis 
coronation ; the second, the 3rd of January, 898, 
the year of the death of King Eudes, when he 
became master of all the French monarchy ; the 
third, the 2lBt of January, 912, the year of the 
death of Louis of Germany, when he began to 
reign in LoiTaine; the fonrtb, was the year 
900, when he was acknowledged in Aquitaine. 
Raoul dated from the year of his coronation, 
923. Louis d’Outremer generally dated from his 
coronation, in 936; bnt sometimes from the 
death of his father, Charles le Simple, in 929. 
Tjothaire, son of Louis d’Outremer, very rarely 
dated his public acts from his association in the 
throne in the year 952, during his father’s life- 
time, but commonly from his coronation, in the 
year 954. Louis V., son of Lothaire, and the 
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last King of the second race, was associated in 
the regal dignity in the year 979, by his father, 
with whose name his own is joined in some 
instruments ; but he is not known to have granted 
any after the death of Lothaire. 

Under the third race, public acts varied much in 
their dates. Those of Hugh Capet are dated from 
his election, m the >ear 987; and in 983, when he 
associated his son Robert with him in the throne : 
the greater part of his instruments are dated from 
both epochs. 

It must not be forgotten that the revolution 
of the regnal year was not always computed from 
the time of the coronation, but from the first 
da> of the civil year The observation relative to 
tile private charters of the preceding century is also 
applicable to this. The Kings were not always 
acknowledged by all the provinces under their domi- 
nions immediately after their coronation ; and in the 
interregnum it was usual to date ** from the reign of 
Jesus Christ,** or from the death of the last King. 
In Italy, the date of the reigning King was always 
used. The Emperors of Germany in this century 
usualljf dated fiom their elevation to the throne: 
but as they did not bear the title of Emperor until 
after they were crowned as such, they sometimes 
listed from the period when they leceived the 
Imperial [277] crown. Some of them used many 
other epochs, with reference to their acquisitions, 
as well hy succession as by right of conquest. 

The Eleventh. Century. 

It was especially in the eleventh century that 
the Ecclesiastical calculation began to be attended 
to ; and it is evident, by the accumulation of 
dates introduced into charters, that a knowledge 
of the subject was much cultivated : but the 
different modes of reckoning the years, and the 
very frequent variations in the dates of the reigns 
of the Kings of Prance, are a source of great 
perplexity to ohrouologists. Their pnblio acts 
often show many fixed points, derived from 
certain events, which deserve to be considered as 
epochs ; but there are others, and in great num- 
bers, which, from the faults of the copyists, or 
from the different periods at which the French 
Kings were snccessively acknowledged by their 
provinces and their subjects, from the different 
manner of beginning the civil year and the years 
of the reigns, or from our ignorance as to what 
may have served as epochs, confuse those who 
seek to reconcile all the dates which occur therein, 
with each other. The observation applies parti- 
cularly to this century although the preceding 
is not free from similar inconveniences. It is, 
however, sufficient to mention the fixed epochs of 


this period which have been most used in dates ; 
for to such acts as are otherwise dated, the 
preceding observation applies. 

The first epoch of the reign of King Robert is 
the 30th of December, 987, the day on which he 
was crowned : but his coronation is more fre- 
quently assigned to the 1st of January, 988; and 
these two epochs are improperly confounded* 
because the regnal year was reckoned according 
to the civil year. The third is from the death of 
Hugh Capet, who had associated Robert in the 
throne, on the 2-Iji;h of October, 996, which epoch 
is the best known, and most followed. A fourth 
[278] was the second coronation of Robert at 
Rheims, in 990 or 991, but this was rarely used. 

Henry the First was crowned at Rheims on the 
14th of May, 1027, during his father s lifetime, 
and succeeded him on the 2()bh of July, 1031. 
These are the only two dates derived from known 
and settled points. 

Charters of unquestionable authenticity differ 
from each other in the reign of Philip the First, 
in which there were at least four epochs. Tho 
first was the day of his coronation, the 25th of 
May, 1059; the second, from the death of King 
Henry, his father, the 4tu of August, 1060 ; the 
third, from the time when Philip assumed the 
government of the Kingdom, in 1061 ; the fourth, 
from the death of Count Baldwin, his guardian, 
in 1067, 

The public acts of tho Emperor Henry the 
Second are dated from two epochs : from tho 6th 
of June 1002, on which day he succeeded liis father, 
Otho III. ; and from tho Uth of February, 1014, 
on which he was crowned Emperor. His suc- 
cessor, Conrad 11. also reckoned both from hia 
accession to the throne, and from his coronation 
as Emperor. Henry III. added thereto the 
epochs of his association in the throne by 
Conrad III , and of his coronation at Soleiire, as 
King of Burgundy, in 1038. Henry IV. reckoned 
from the year 1054, when he was declared and 
crowned King of Germany; from the 5th of 
October, 10*56, when he succeeded his father ; and 
from the 31st of March, 1084, when he received 
the Imperial crown. The Kings of Spain rarely 
use the years of their reign. 

Remarks on the use of the regnal year in 
the diplomas of the Kings of England, will be 
found in another part of the volume.* 

The Twelfth Century. 

The dates of the reigns of the Kings of France 
in the twelfth century were still taken from 
diffei*ent epochs. [279] Louis le Gros reckoned 
the years of his reign from his association in the 


• Vide pp. 283 et seq. postea. 
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throne by his father, and from his coronation 
after his father's death ; the first of Tvhich 
events is fised to t he year 1099, and the second 
to the 3rd of August, 1108. In the first period, 
instruments were often dated from the joint 
reign of the father and the son, and sometimes 
from the reign of either of them separately ; 
in the second, many acts were dated, precisely, 
from the month of August, 1109, and not from 
the beginning of the civil year ; so that acts, of 
the year 1109, were nevertheless dated from the 
first year of the reign of Louis VI. It is 
singular that Louis le Gros should sometimes, 
in his acts, have added the years of the reign of 
his Queen to those of his own : and it is no less 
extraordinary that he should have admitted 
the years of the reign of his eldest son Philip, 
and especially those of Louis le Jeune, after 
their respective coronations in 1129 and 1131; 
and that he should have mentioned, in his dates, 
the consent of his children. 

Louis VII. was consecrated on the 15th of 
October, 1131, and assumed the administration 
of the Eangdom during the long illness of his 
father, whom he succeeded on the 1st of August, 
1137 or 1136. All these events have served as 
epochs whence part of his acts are dated. 
Moreover, he was crowned four times : the first 
time at his consecration, and the three others 
at his successive marriages, which perhaps form 
four additional epochs. He also dated from the 
birth of his son, Philip- Augustus ; and some- 
times the date of the reign is not foimd in 
his acts. Philip-Augustus was consecrated at 
Rheims, on the 1st of November, 1179, and 
crowned, a second time, at St. Denis, on the 29th 
of May, 1180, and succeeded his father on the 
I8th of September in the same year, from which 
three epochs his public instruments, as well as 
historians, date the years of his reign. 

The great vassals of the crown showed scarcely 
any other mark of dependence on the Kings of 
France than [280] dating their charters in the 
years of their reign : but even this was not 
always observed ; and when they did so, they 
added thereto the regnal years of some other 
Sovereign. 

The Emperors of Germany in this century 
dated from two epochs; from their elevation 
to the throne of Germany, and from their 
coronation as Emperors, with the exception of 
Conrad III., who always dated from the years 
of his reign only, even after he received the 
Imperial crown. In Spain, the dates of the 
regnal year were still rare, but in the charters 
of the Kings of England and Scotland they 
often occur. This date was always used in private 
charters. 


The Thirteenth Century. 

In the thirteenth century, important docu- 
ments are easily distinguished from those of 
less moment, by the date of the x’eign, which 
does not occur in the latter 

The coronation of Philip-Augustus, during 
the life of Louis le Jeune, his father, on the 1st 
of November, 1179, and the death of the latter, 
fonned two epochs for dating his regnal years 

Louis VIII., the first Oapetian Kiug, who was 
not crowned daring the lifetime of his father, 
dated from the beginning of his reign only. 
Although Saint Louis did not attain his 
majority until the 25th of April, 1236, he always 
dated his acts from the death of bis father, and 
from the year of his coronation, in 1226, Philip 

III. dated from his coronation, in 1 270. Philip 

IV. rarely used the date of his reign, but only 
the date of the current year. The Emperor 
Frederick II. dated from four epochs;— first, 
from his coronation at Palermo, as King of 
Sicily, in 1198; secondly, from the day of his 
election as successor to the Kingdom of 
Germany in 1212, and not from the day of his 
coronation ; thirdly, from the 22nd of November, 
when he received the Imperial crown at Rome ; 
fourthly, from his title of King of Jerusalem, 
which he assumed [281] in 1220, daring the life 
of Jane of Brienne. Nevertheless, the date of 
the regpual year does not always appear in the 
acts of this Prince. The Emperor Philip, and 
his successors, dated from their coronations. 

The years of the reign are frequently omitted 
in the acts of the Kings of Spain. The Kings of 
England dated either from their coronation, or 
from the year in which they were acknowledged 
as Kings ; but this date is not always fonnd in 
the acts of the Kings of Scotland. 

Among the dates of private charters, that of 
the reign of the Sovereign Princes is usual : but 
sometimes, as in Normany [sic], they are only 
dated at the place, on the day, and in the cTUTent 
year In England, the date of the reigning 
Prince was generally introduced. 

The Fourteenth Century. 

In the fourteenth century, the dates of the 
yeai’s began to be derived from one epoch. 
Louis X , although King of Navarre as 
early as 1307, only dated his acts from his 
reign over the French, that is, from the year 
1314, after the death of his father. After the 
death of Louis X , in 1316, the regency of the 
Kingdom was conferred upon his brother, Philip 
le Long. In the interval from the 8th of June, 
1316, to the 9th of January of the same year 
(i e., 1317, the year having begun at Easter), the 
day of his coronation, he issued many acts in 
quality of Regent. Bat these two Kings, andi 
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many o£ “cbeir successors in this century, did not 
date from their reign, but only used the common 
dates o£ place, day, and the current year. The 
only exceptions are some acts of J ohn II. and of 
Charles V. 

The Emperors often dated from the year of 
their reigu, though from only one epoch : they 
only added thereto the date of the place, day, 
and current year. The Kings of Spain and Sicily 
dated nearly in the same manner. The charters 
of the Kings of England differed little in this 
respect from those of other Sovereigns ; and it 
is to be remarked, only, that Edward HI. 
sometimes used the [282] the date of his reigns 
in Erance as well as in England.^ In Erance, as 
well as in England, private charters were some- 
times, in this century, dated from the reigns of 
the respective Alonarchs. 

The Eifteeuth Century. 

In the fifteenth century, Charles VII , Louis 
II, and the two following Kings of France^ 
dated in the years of their reigns, but always 
from one epoch only ; whereas the Emperors of 
Germany still dated from many epochs, aw., from 
their accession to the throne of the Romans, 
of Hungary, of Bohemia, etc., and from their 
Imperial coronation. Bub these various dates, 
both in this and in the following century, were 
specified by the common formula — ** Of our 
reign in Hungary, the year,” etc. — ” Of our 
reign in Bohemia, the yeai*,” etc. While the 
Duke of Albany administered the affairs of 
Scotland, the public instruments were dated in 
the years of his government,® 

The Sixteenth Century, 

In the acts of the Kings of France in the 
sixteenth century, the dates of the place, of the 
day, of the current year, and of the reign, 
uniformly occur. 

NOTE ON* THE TERM REGNAIi. 

The term regnal, ** pertaining to the reign of 
a king, *’ seems to deserve a comment. Appro- 
priate as it is> and obvious as seems to be the 
existence of it, it is only now making its way 


into dictionaries, and is not found in all of them. 
Tet ifc is not of recent invention. Sir Harris 
Nicolas, to whom the necessity for such a word 
naturally suggested itself, found this term a 
subject for special notice and inquiry : and the 
result was that he carried back the existence 
of it to 1615, as shown in the following remarks, 
which we quote from a footnote on page 283 
of his book * 

The necessity of a word to express the sen- 
tence— “years of a King's reign,” — might almost 
justify the creation of one for the purpose ; but 
though the appropriate word “ regnal ” does not 
occur in any dictionary, there are early 
authorities for its use, in the sense in which it 
is employed in the text. Iti the dedication of 
Hopton’s “ Concordancy of Years,” to Lord Chief 
Justice Coke, first published in 1615, he says, 
“After, as induced by complaint of some, I 
observed the inconveniences that happened to 
the vulgar wits and mean capacities, in the 
calculation of the expiration of time by such 
I'ules and computations as is now extant 
occasioned chiefly thereunto by the participation 
of every one regnal year with two ecelesian 
years ; because the year of any Prince’s reign 
(as yet) began in one year of our Lord, taking 
part of the same, ending in the next, and 
participating likewise thereof ; by which means, 
when a question is made by the regnal year only, 
the common doubt is, to which year of our Lord 
it answers unto : or, a question being made by 
tbe year of our Lord, without mention of the 
regnal year, to know if it answer to the year of 
the King that did take beginning or ending 
in the ecclesian year.” In the preface to the 
“Ohronioa Juridicialia, ” published in 1685, the 
word regnal also occurs. After noticing the civil 
and astronomical years — ** thirdly, there is what 
we call tbe year regnal ; and that beginneth on 
the day, and at the immediate moment, of the 
decease of each last preceding King, to the 
rightful heir and successor of this Imperial 
crown.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITION^ AND THE INQUISITION AT 
BOMBAY IN 1707, 

“ Upots a dream of a Negro girl of Mahim that 
there was a Mine of Treasure, who being over- 
heard relating it,Domo. Alvares and some otheis 
went to the place and Sacrificed a Cock and dugg 
the ground, but found nothing, they go to 
Bundara at Salsett, where disagreeing, the 
Government there take notice of the same, and 


one of them, an Inhabitant of Bombay, is sent to 
the Inquisition at Goa, which proceedings will 
discourage the Inhabitants. Wherefore the 
Generali is desired to Issue a proclamation to 
release him, and if not restored in 20 days, no 
Roman Catholick Worship to be allowed on the 
Island.” 

Bomba/y General heiter^ dated Vltli Mar , 1707. 
Bombay AbsiraoiSi Vol. I., p, 78, 

R. C. TjebmpIiB. 


* Vide p. 318 postea. 

...f nosfei, apud Tiltom de Innerketliyne, dtooimo 

»«. dw menais Arxgv»ii. anno Domini 1428. a OtOemaienU nortrm vol. X. p. 2W. 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

BT MAJOE. 0. E. LUAED, M.A., I.A, 

The Buddhist Cares of Central India. 

Introductory Remarks. 

rpHE Buddhist Cayes oJ Central India, the relics of the last refuge of Buddhism, are met with 
in two districts of Central India, in Northern Malwa, where there are several groups of 
cayes and in the Vindhya hills at Bagh. 

The caves belonging to the Malwa series lie at Dhamnar and Poladunga^ in Indore 
State, Bamagaon and Hategaon in Tonk, and Rholvi, Awar and Benaiga in Jhalawar. 
Hategaon is said to be near Ramagaon, but is not given in the Survey Maps (see infra Map of the 
Malwa Oaves), The caves at Dhamnar and KhoM are described by Cunningham in VoL II of bis 
series of Heports and will not be dealt with here, though some views of the former will be given at the 
end of this article. Bagh and Pobdungad will be described in detail. The caves at the other places 
mentioned lie outside the Central India Agency and have not been visited by me. From all 
accounts, however, they appear to be similar to those at Dhamnar. All these caves are 
comparatively late, and fall between the seventh and ninth centuries of the Christian 
era. 

The southern series of caves at Bagh have already formed the subject of two papers, one by 
Lt. Dangerfield in Yol. II, p. 194, of the Transaotioiis of the Literary Society of Bombay^ and the 
other by Dr, E. Impey in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ Yol. Y, 
p. 543. The latter is very full, but is not accompanied by illustrations, and I have, therefore, to all 
intents, re-produced it here, with such modifications as have appeared necessary. 

Buddhism in Central India. 

The Brahmanism, which was established over most of India north of the Narbada river by 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.O., appears to have given place to Buddhism in the sixth and fifth 
centuries. The early Buddhist books actually mention a kingPajjota of Ujjain, and various tales are 
narrated of bis relations with other rulers. Even if he was not a genuine historical personage, the 
inference maybe made that Buddhist princes then ruled in these parts. In the third century B.C., the 
vigorous Buddhist propagandism of the Mauryan Emperor Afeoka brought this form of religion to 
the front, and all the stupas round Bhllsa, including the famous Sauchi Tope and the similar tope 
which once stood at Barhut besides numerous remains at Udayagiri and Beshnagar, prove the 
influence exerted by this faith throughout the tract now included in the Central India Agency. 
Epigraphic records shew, moreover, how generally the faith was followed, as they record gifts from 
every class of society. Not only royal personages, but great merchants, trade guilds, simple 
shopkeepers, scribes, private householders, and even labouring men, record their gifts at the 
shrines^. 

With Asoka’s death, Buddhism rapidly decayed and by the middle of the first or the commence- 
ment of the second century xi.D. it exerted very little influence, its followers being chiefly monks 
or nuns living in retirement. This decay, once set in, continued and was no doubt hastened by the 
foreign Kahatrapas, who held MalwS from 120 A.D, to 400 A.D. If not actually very strict 


1 See J. F. Fleet— Q-upta inscriptions in Corp^JlA Irbseriptorum Indicarum, Yol. III. :Ejpiyraphia Indica, Yol, II., 
87, 866. Indian Antiqimy, Yol. XIY, 138 ] Yol. XXI, 225. 
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Saivas, they were at any rate indifferent to Buddhism. The final blow to the faith was given by the 
Guptas, who were most orthodox Hindus, even to the extent of reviving the ancient royal asvamedha 
ceremony. The Buddhist pilgrim from China, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Central India in the 
seventh century (640-644 A.D.), remarks on this decay of Buddhism, on the emptiness of the 
religious houses and the absence of Buddhist princes*. 

Buddhism, inherently unsuited to everyday life, continued to decay and was finally relegated 
to such secure retreats as were afforded by these oaves situated in the heart of the forest ; and these 
dwellings, far from large settlements, may possibly have been the very last refuges of the faith in 
all India. 

The importance of Buddhism in this part of India is also shewn by the names of several local 
scholars of the faith which have come down to us. Between the fifth and seventh century A.D. 
Dharmaraksha, Guna-bhadra, Paramartba (of Ujjain) and Atigupta (also of Ujjain) all visited 
China to study Buddhist lore^i while a Chinese scholar Hsuau-tai came to Central India^. 

THE BAGH GBOUP. 

Village of tbe Bagh. 

The village of Bagh, from which the caves nearby take their name, lies about 800 feet above 
sea-level on the southern slope of the Vindhya hills, in 22° 22' N. and 74° 48' E. and belongs to 
tb© Gwalior State. It is situated on the prolongation of the metalled road from Mhow to 
Sardarpur®. The situation is picturesque, as the village stands on the Bagh river with thick 
forest round it. The Bagb river, which only flows for eight months of the year, takes a very 
sinuous course and its sandy boulder-strewn bed is traversed four times by the road leading to the 
caves, three and a half miles from the village. 

Of the history of this place nothing is really known, though tradition, as is usual in the case 
of such caves, assigns it great importance. Lying on a route from Gujarat, it may possibly have had 
some prominence, but was certainly never a very large place. The signs of early settlement which 
remain are situated on and round a hill to the north of the present village. A rough stone wall 
runs along the western and part of the northern edge of this hill, and traces of old foundations are 
also visible upon it. Below the hill stands the Bagbebvari temple* It is a reconstructed 
building made up of portions of a twelfth century temple. Two records of St, 1900 and 1919 refer to 
the rebidlding. Between this temple and the hill side are many traces of foundations. The site has 
been used as a quarry, and a small td-g&h near the river is built of old bricks from these remains. 
.The bricks appear to be of some age, being of the large size found near Ujjain and on other ancient 
sites. The destruction of the original temple is accounted for by the existence, hard by, of a small 
Muhammadan fort with a square tower at its southern end. A pointed gateway with an aronaded 
top leads into it. 


* BeaX’^BvMhisi Rea&rds of the Western World and Bi^yvrke. Cunninghain— Ancient Geogrdphy, 

* Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripittaha by Bunigu Nanjio, pp. 411, 416, 423, 437. 

* Cliavannes.— compo84 d V4poque de la grande d/gnastii Tang, etc., p. 84. 

B The portion beyond Tanda is not yet metaUed, although it is laid out up to 10 miles north of Bash. 
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Though Bagh is not mentioned in the Ain AJcbarlf it must have been included in the Kotrah 
mahal of the Mandu Sarkar and was no doubt an out-post on the Gujarat route. Another 
similar out-post existed at Tanda. 

On the road to the caves, which lies east of the Baghesvari shrine, are some carved stones 
representing females, one carrying a child. They have been mutilated, but were originally good 
pieces of work cut in a di^erent sandstone to that of the hill in which the caves lie. 

Tradition assigns the old wall and settlement generally to a Bi[ja Mardhaj. Later on it fell 
to one Raja Bagh Singh, whose descendants, still locally termed rajd^ live at Girwani, a village close 
by. The place fell to Sindhia in the eighteenth century and hence its present inclusion in the 
Gwalior State. 

The CaTes at Bagh. 

The caves lie in the face of a sandstone hill which rises above the Wagh or Bagh and Girni 
rivers, and are known locally by the generic term applied to all such excavations as the Pdnch 
Pdndu led Guplid^ the Buddhist figures in the second cave (of which there are, however, eight) 
being supposed to represent the five Pandava brothers. 

The hill in its general aspect is given in Plate I, figs. 1 and 2. It is notable as being the 
only outcrop of sedimentary rock in this basaltic region, and consists geologically of Nimar 
sandstone, a softer rock than most of the Yindhyan series. It is often highly ferruginous and was 
used for smelting iron, until competition with imported metal killed the industry. Superimposed on 
the sandstone is a band of claystone, often as much as 20 feet in thickness. The destruction which has 
overtaken all but one of the caves is due to the weight of this moisture absorbing band. The clijff has 
an average elevation of about 150 feet above the river bed and lies approximately north-east by- 
south-west, the caves facing about north-west. This aspect must have made them dark even when 
in good repair, as they never received full sunlight, and it is difficult to explain how all the elaborate 
frescoes, with which the caves are ornamented, were carried out. 

The caves, of which there were once eight, occupy a frontage of 700 yards. They 
are not all contiguous and were undoubtedly excavated at different times as necessity dictated. 
(See general folding plan of the Bagh Caves attached.) Generally speaking, the caves consist of a 
rihdra or central hall with a ddghoha in a chamber in rear, forming a small chaitya hall or chapel, 
while the sides are occupied by cells for the monks, a colonnade running before the larger 
excavations. 


Bagh Group. Cave No. 1. 

The Griha Cave. 

Cave No. 1 lies to the extreme north-east end of the cliff, but presents no features of special 
interest. The excavation is 23 feet by 14 feet. It was supported on four pillars, each formed of 
an octagon standing on a square plinth terminating in a spirally fluted column. The pillars are 
much eroded and the roof must soon fall. A portico, which formerly stood before the door, has 
already gone. 

Not far off, to the south-west of this cave, are apparently traces of an excavation, but the 
collapse of the hill-side makes identifleation impossible. It may have been only a commencement. 
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Cave No. 2 at Bagh. 

The ‘^Gusain^s” Cave. 

Cave No. 2, which derives its present title from a gusatn who now occupies it, is perhaps th© 
most interesting of the series, as it is certainly the most complete. The claystone band is here 
narrow, while the sandstone is more compact, and consequently the rooE has not fallen in. 

This cave is now approached by a steep flight of steps which leads to the central door (See 
Plate II, figs. 1 and 2); a portico originally protected the entrance, hut it has fallen in. The fiocr 
has been plastered with cow-dung to make a terrace, but from traces in the upper portion and the 
remains of a pilaster, it is evident that there was once a colonnade of pillars before the doors. The 
side walls projected beyond the portico and so admitted of the excavation of two niches. In the 
south-western niche is a modern figure of Qanesa (Plate II, fig. 3)® usurpiug the earlier 
‘•Buddha’s seat," which the emblems still above the niche prove the place to have originally been. 
The north-eastern niche still holds an image o£ Buddha, but it is badly defaced. He is represented 
in the lalit^ana mudra with the usual attendants, and over him a dome with figures bearing 
garlands above it. 

The cave possesses five doorways, of which all, except the central entrance, are now blocked. 
(See Plate II, fig. 3.) These doors respectively lighted the central hall, very faintly the ddghoha at 
the end, the side aisles and cell entrance. The central door is 10' >c and is ornamented with 
five lintels. The side doors are 8' x 4'. The interior walls of the cave are so blackened by many 
years of smoke that no sign of frescoes is traceable, but as the walls are all plastered, the probability 
is that they were once adorned with paintings. 

The shape and size of the cave can be seen from the attached folding plan of C^ve No. 2. It 
consists of a large hall 85-6" x 86', possibly 86 feet square [88 ft. sq.]®. Twenty massive 
pillars with four pilasters on the outer walls, make it a twenty-four pillared cave. In the centre 
are four circular columns reeded spirally (Plate II, fig, 4). These were necessitated by the weak 
nature of the sandstone, and are found also in other caves o£ the series. 

The roof is 14 feet from the ground, but the pillars are only 11 feet high, the difference between 
them being made up by what in a wooden structure would have been a beam, 2 feet thick, on which 
the top of the pillars abut. These *• beams ” of stone are cut everywhere and are relics of 
the wooden structural buildings with which the excavators were familiar®. The pillars 
are very fine and are all varieties of a square, having a diameter of between 5 and 6 feet [4 and 5 
feet]. They stand on a pedestal one foot high surmounted by a torus and cornice, from which the 
shaft springs. The shaft is square to a height of 8i feet. It then becomes a dodecagon for 3 
feet, a spiral for 1| feet, and finally a dodecagon again for one foot. On this rests the abacus- 
bearing bracket architrave. Though the pillars vary in detail, this is the general type. 


* See Poladnngad Gayes PI. II, £g» 8. The figs, have been misplaced. 

^ Dr. Zmpey’s measurement was 10' xS^'. 

s The measurements were made very carefully, but in such dark places necessitating the use of torches, and 
with BO much damage as has taken place in many of the caves, it was not easy to measure with absolute certainty. 
Dr. Impey’s figures are given in brackets for comparison, where they differ. 

> • The ribbing of cave roofs to represent beams and even the use of actual beams is met with in early caves. 

At Dhanmir, stone-ribbing is used. Cf, Pergusson and Burgess.^ITie Cove Temples of India, 
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The cells round the cave number eighteen, seven on either side and four in rear, A space to 
the width of two cells is used in making the ante-chamber to the sanctum, in which the d&ghoha 
stands. The cells are not symmetrical, but are about 9 feet square (see plan). One cell corresponds 
roughly to each inter-columniation. 

The ante-chamber to the sanctum lies in the centre of the rear wall. It is 26'-6"xl6' 
[26' X 12'] and is open in front, save for two octagonal pillars. Against its north-eastern and 
south-western wails are the groups of figures described below. Prom the centre of the ante- 
chamber, in rear, a door, 15' x 6', leads to the sanctum a chamber 20'-3" x 17'-10" and 17'-6" 
high [20' X 18' X 17']. Within the sanctum is a ddghoba of the usual type. The daghoha is 
l7'-6" high and is connected with the roof of the chamber. 





SuleMJk 





In the side walls of the anfee-ohamber are two narrow recesses, ^ feet from the floor, 
popularly said to hare been treasure chambers. 

From the first cell in the north-east wall a series of cells opens out and rises to the summit of 
the cliff. The passage is now blocked with debris washed in from above. Careful examination of 
the top of the hill disclosed no definite outlet, though possibly a depression full of detritus surrounded 
by a stone wall once marked the exit. There is no doubts however, that this passage did once lead, 
to the plateau above. 
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The most interesting objects in this cave are the figures. There are two groups of three 
personages each and two single figures. The groups are situated on the sides of the ante-chamber, 
and the single figures on either side of the doorway leading to the sanctum. 

The two groups represent in each case a Bodhisatva (or Buddha ?) and two attendants, and are, 
except in minor details, identical. Their general appearance is given in Plate III, figs. 1 and 2. 
They stand in recesses and are very well executed. The photographs do not do justice to the 
contemplative expression of the central figure®. It differs in both instances in, refinement of features 
from the rock hewn representations of Buddha at Dhamnar and Kholvl, which have countenances 
of the usual negroid type. 

The central figure of the Bodhisatvas is : — in the north-eastern group (Plate III, fig, 1 ) 
high, 2-8^ across the shoulders, with a foot of 1-2" ; — in the south-western group 9'-5" high (Plate 
III, fig. 2). In each case the hair is close and curling, the face fine with a straight, well-modelled 
nose, short neck, and ears carrying ear-rings which do not quite reach the shoulders. The Janeo is 
worn and the clothes are of fine muslin, reaching down to the ankles, but leaving the right shoulder 
bare. No ornaments are worn on arms or legs. The right hand is in the vardha mudra, extended 
downward with palm open. The left hand, resting on the shoulder, holds up the loose end of the 
muslin robe, that falls in folds over the arm. In execution the north-eastern figure is rather the 
more finished of the two. A lotus flower forms the pedestal in each case. 

The supporters are also very much alike. They are 6'-10" in height in the south-western, and 
6' south-eastern group. Thi right supporter wears a muJcut^ which is highly ornamented and 
bears a figure of Buddha on the front. A jewelled belt slung like a janeo crosses the breast. A 
jewelled bait also surrounds the waist, and necklaces, amulets and bracelets complete the adornment. 
The only garment is a muslin loin-cloth. The right hand holds a chaori, while the left rests on 
a knot of the loin-cloth. In the south-western figure a lotus forms the pedestal^o. The other 
supporter has no but simply wears the hair dressed like a wig. The clothes and ornaments 

resemble those of the right supporter. In the north-eastern figure the right hand carries a lotus 
flower and in the south-western figure some fruit. The left hand rests on the thigh. 

The two remaining figures stand as dwdrpdlas at the sanctum door (Plate IV, figs. 1 and 2), one 
on the north-east (fig. 1) and the other on the opposite side (fig. 2)^^. Though thus placed, they 
bear none of the usual insignia of dwdrpalas^ and are moreover very richly dressed^*. Each is five 
feet in height and stands on a lotus pedestal three inches high. The south-western figure is not so 
richly adorned as the other. Each has on a muhut with a figure of Buddha on the centre of it, ribands 
he on the shoulder and bangles and necklaces are worn, while a jewelled belt (^janeo falls across the 
chest; and in the north-eastern figure, a richly jewelled waist-belt supports the clothing, which 
consists of a long dhoti reaching to the ankles. The most marked variation is the presence of a halo 
in the north-eastern figure, which is also generally speaking superior in its details to the other. The 
right hand of the north-eastern figure is broken, the left rests on the thigh. The south-western 
figure a flask (?) is held in the left hand, while the right points to the ground. It is curious that 
no other cave of this series contains any figures at all, not even the rougher representations 
of Buddha so common at Dhamnar and Kholvl, 


» Flaah-ligiit photographs were taken by Aahgar Ali, photographer to the GwaUor State Gazetteer Office, under 
the direction of Hai Bahadni Pandit Bwarka Nath, State Gazetteer Officer— The trouble taken by these two State 
Officials in assisting mo in my investigation of the caves was infinite, and deserves all praise. 

It may have existed in the other group and have been worn away. 

Dr, Impey states that they were coloured. There are no signs of this now. 

They are perhaps also Bodhisatvas, as Bodhisatvas of royal decent were usually given crowns. 
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Cave ITo. 3 at Bagh. 

This cave is one of the miuor excavations of the series and appears to have been an adjunct of 
that which has just been examined. It is weU decorated, but has no d&ghoha in it and seems to 
have been a residential excavation only, perhaps used by the superior members of the brotherhood. 
This cave never had a portico, but opened directly on to the valley through an ornamental fagade. Of 
this facade part remains, showing the tigers’ heads used in ornamenting it. This f^Sade and some of 
the pillars oE this cave, wMch has become in part filled with debris, are shown on Plate V, fig. 1. 

The cave is very plain in design, but was originally plastered for painting, though only the cells 
appear to have been actually ornamented with frescoes. It is difficult, however, to understand how 
the frescoes were done, as the cells are even now, when much of the front has faUen away, almost pitch 
dark The frescoes consist of decorative and conventional designs, as well as representations of 
Buddhas disciples and monks. Almost all have been defaced until the pictures themselves are 
unrecognizable, but the general style can still be seen. Two paintings of monks will be found on 
Plate VI, figs. 1 and 2, both taken from cell doorways’®. The colouring of the caves was usually 
simple, but, inside the ceUs, the floral designs on the ceUings and the figures of men were often 
elaborately coloured, 

Tbe figures in the cells were also generally surrounded with ovate halos (mcLndot'la) forming a 
frame to the whole figure. 

The outer ball of Cave ISo, 3 is 28'-6" x 40' and the ceiling was originally supported by six 
octagonal pillars of which only two are now intact. On the north-east side are six cells. Of these 
four are grouped round an inner hall, into which what may have been intended for a daghoha 
chamber projects. Three rough hewn doorways lead into a large chamber, 39'-9" square [50' x 
56' (?)]. It is incomplete and shews many signs of being in a state of excavation, when it was aban- 
doned. It is probably a later addition. The total length of the cave from front to back is about 
ISO feet, and the general height is abput 16 feet. (See folding Plan of Bagh Cave No. 3 attached.) 

Ce,ve No, 4 at Bagh, 

The Bang Mahal. 

Between Oaves Nos. 3 and 4 are 200 yards of solid rock, and the two are quite unconnected. 
Cave No. 4 is, or rather was, the most magnificent cave of the series, both in structure and 
ornamentation, having indeed received its name of the Bang Mahal, or Painted Hall, from the 
frescoes with which it is adorned. The front of the cave was originally protected by a grand portico, 
which included Cave No. 5 in its sweep, and has a total length of 223 feet^*, excluding the cells at 
either end, but including the partition wall. The portico was supported on twenty octagonal pillars, 
some traces of which remain, a pilaster completing the facade at each end. The height of the portico 
was 14 feet, the width 10 feet ; the pillars being 3 feet to 3| feet in diameter. Steps originally led 
down to the stream, but the only approach at present is at the north-east end by a mean foot-path 
(Plate VII). 

On approaching this cave the first object met with is a colossal figure of Buddha, which can be 
seen in a gap in the trees in Plate I, fig. 2, standing in a recess 13 feet high. The teacher is 
represented as seated with the left hand resting on the left knee, the foot resting on the ground. 

13 The left foot in fig. 2 is most awkward. Tke original was soznewliat damaged at this point, hut so far as 
oonld be made out the foot was in this position. 

I* Front of Ci»ve No, 4, 108', partition front of Cave No. 5, 97' -8"* total 222'*9 
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The right siJe is damaged, but appears to have completed the hhwnl sparsa mudra}^. An open 
ma'caras mouth is behind the figure’s head, while a riband (?) lies on his shoulder. The left arm 
carries an amulet. Above is a dajhoha and triple hti^ with the usual garland bearers. 

dust bevond the great image, round the corner, is the niche shewn in Plate VII, which 
contains two figures seated on a bench. It is impossible now to say whom they represent. A 
cobra’s head is expanded over the right figure, while a representation of Buddha with a chakra 
between two antelopes surmounts the group. On the wall next this niche were painted eight rows of 
sealed Buddhaisi®. (Plate VIII, fig. 1.) 

The portico springs from the pilaster shewn in Plate VII, in which can also be seen the door 
of the portico cell and one of the side doors of the cave. This pilaster is more elaborate than that 
at the other end of the portico. The historical frescoes mentioned below are painted on the wall 
of the cave, of which a part is shewn in Plate VII. 

The portico is plastered throughout and was covered with paintings. The roof was decorated 
with flowers and other conventional designs in frets, while the inner wall of the fa9ade was covered 
along its whole length with valnable frescoes representing incidents of a non-mythological character. 
These frescoes are now, I fear, past copying, though by wetting the wall momentary glimpses of 
royal personages, horsemen, priests and attendants can be obtained. Some of the costumes appear 
to be non-Indian, but the damage done to the pictures is so serious that a definite opinion is 
impossible. The frescoes were more complete in Dr. Impey’s day, and his account is all we have to 
go by. 

The cave itself is 98'-G" x 92' [94' square] and has twenty-eight outer pillars in it, forming with 
the walls an aisle 12' wide right round it. In the centre are four pillars, as in the case of Cave 
No. 2, but they are built up and not rock-cut, while eight extra rock-cut columns arranged in 
pairs assist to bear the roof. In rear is a small sanctum, with no ante-chambe^, in which stands 
a ddghoba of plain design, 14 feet high. (See folding Plan of Cave No. 3 attached.) 

The cave is lighted by three doors and two windows. The central door is well decorated 
(Plate VIII, fig, 2). It measures 15' x 8' to the outermost lintel, the actual entrance being 
9' X 6'. The cornice has a row of nine Buddhas and a ddghoba at each end, the frieze nine heads 
of Buddha and the architrave a flowered scroll, which leads on to the inner pilasters. The consoles 
carry a female figure with one hand on a child’s head, rising from a makara^s mouth. The 
windows shew socket holes for wooden beams. 

The pillars supporting the roof and forming the aisles are 12 feet high [11 feet] and 
feet in diameter. They are square at the base, but become octagons as they rise and then 
polygons, and finally return to the octagonal form at the summit. The intercolumniation is 
about 6 feet. The pillars fronting the dcglioha chamber are, however, plain octagons and in 
Dr. Impey’stime bore painted figures of Buddha, which have now almost vanished. 

There are seventeen cells, but there were twenty planned, as three on the south-west wall have 
evidently never been excavated. In each set the terminal cell is 4 feet wider than the others. (See 
folding Plan of Cave No. 4 attached.) 

The central arrangement in this cave is most unusual in having eight columns arranged in pairs, 
besides four central built up pillars. These eight columns are cylindrical with a circumference of 
12 feet. Unlike the pillars they are carved and moreover once bore a regular frieze, 4 feet in height. 


1 do not believe that the figure represents Buddha himself, from the amulet and general appearance, but it 
is so termed by Dr. Tmpey. 

It was impossible to photograph this picture clearly, owing to the darkening of the colours. 
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ornamented with figures and heads of Buddha carved in the stone. Within the frieze on a level 
with its Upper edge, are the four central built up pillars. They are square with a side of and 

22 feet high from the floor. This makes them 7 feet higher than the aisle pillars and 3 feet 
[4 feet] higher than the columns, which are themselves 4 feet higher than the aisle pillars. The 
four central pillars ate constructed of sandstone blocks without mortar, and they were certainly 
added after the cave had been excavated. 

It is by no means easy to account for this very unusual arrangement, now that the collapse of 
the roof has filled the centre of the cave with debris. Dr. Impey suggests that some sort of dome 
was borne on them, under which a d&ghoha or image of Buddha stood. Clearing away the 
debris might settle this point, and considering how unusual the arrangement is, it would be well worth 
doing^^ 

The whole cave is covered with plaster and was once profusely decorated with paintings. An 
idea of the nature of the decorations may be obtained from Plate IX, figs. 1, 2 and 3. The frescoes 
are already seriously injured and will in a few years’ time have vanished^®. 

Cave No. 5 at Bagh. 

Cave No. 5 is covered by the same portico as Cave No. 4, A pilaster and portico cell and 
the remains of a pillar mark its termination, but the pilaster is not so richly carved as that at the 
north-eastern end. In place of the colossal figure of Buddha to be found at the end are four figures 
of Buddha cut in the face of the rock between this cave and Cave No. 6. 

Cave No, 5 is a parallelogram x 43'-6" [94' x 44']. It has no aisles and no cells. The 
walls were plastered for painting, and it seems to have been covered with frescoes similar to, but less 
elaborate than, those in Cave No. 4. Sixteen pillars, about 6 feet apart and 12 feet from the wall, 
ran in two rows down the centre. They were 11 feet high, the ceiling being nearly three feet above 
them and connected by an architrave of that depth. (See folding Plan of Caves Nos. 6 and 6 
attached.) 

The pillars are curious and, as Dr. Impey suggests, appear to show the influence of Greek 
models. The shafts, which are round, smooth and unornamented throughout, spring directly from 
the ground without any pedestal. A small astragal, shaped like a torus, six inches from the top, is 
the only ornament between base and cavetto. Four windows and a door light the cave. 

Cave No, 5 must, from its shape and arrangement, have been a lecturo liall (shala), or 
refectory- A door, at the termination of the long portico, leads by a small ante-chambor 18'“3" X 
17'-5" [18' xl3'] into the next cave, No. 6. 

Cave No. 6 at Bagh. 

This was evidently a residential cave only. It is 4B'-9"X46'.7" [46' square] and has no 
portico. A door and two windows open on to the valley direct. Only traces remain of the six 
pillars which supported the roof. Five cells in rear and two in the south-western wall* Supply 
chambers. Some are large, being l3'xl0'-9" and 13'Xl2'. (See folding Plan of Oaves Nos. 5 
and 6 attached-) The Walls were plastered, but not painted. 


FerBonally I am iaoliaed to think they were simply a constructive necessity reouixed by the weakness of 
the roof. . * 

It would perhaps he worth while deputing a competent draughtsman to copy the more important designs. 










Fig 2 'rhe South-western Group 
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Fig. I. From a cell door- way in Cave No. 3. 
Scale *25. 



Fig. 2. From a cell door-way in Cave No. 3. 
Scale *5. 
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THE BAGH GROUP OF CAVES. 
Plate VIII. 
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Fig. 2 Doorway of Cave No 4 
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Cave No, 7 at Bagli, 

This cave lies at a distance of 45 feet from Cave No. 6 and is unconnected with it. It is a 
replica of No. 2, being a twenty pillared cave and measures 88'X^6' [86' feet square]. It 
is so filled with debris as to be difficult of access. No figures stand in the ante-chamber leading to 
the sanctum* Signs of painting are ixaceable ou walls and pillars. 

Caves Nos. 8 and 9 at Bagh. 

A small cell leads from Cave No. 7 to Cave No. 8. Oaves Nos. 8 and 9 are now quite blocked 
by their fallen roofs. Cave No. 8 was a twenty pillared excavation. The softness of the sandstone 
has even necessitated the building up of one wall of No. 9 with stone. 

Conolnding remarks. 

This extremely interesting series has sufiered by not being examined in time, as both the caves 
and their frescoes were already damaged in Dr. Impey’s day and are now in a still worse condition. 
Possibly, however, a specially deputed draughtsman might still, by constantly wetting the frescoes, 
copy some portions of the designs, which each rainy season is making more and more indistinct 
It is a noticeable fact that no trace of writing nor inscription of any kind is met with. 

A word should be said of the site in which these caves have been excavated. Still romantically 
picturesque, it requires no great stretch of the imagination for one encamped in the gorge to restore 
the caves as they once were, with their colonnades and flights of steps leading down to the stream 
below. The valley is yet full of that peace which belongs to meditation, and in early days, buried 
in the heart of the forest, it must have formed an ideal retreat for a brotherhood of monks. 
Though the prayers and chants of the Buddhist have long ceased to awaken the denizens of the 
neighbouring jungle, Religion still asserts her rights and the old gtisam^s drum continues to signal 
the hour of prayer at nightfall and daybreak. As its echoes roll down the gorge, hundreds of 
monkeys hasten to the cave’s month, bounding from tree top to tree top along the steep scarp, chatter- 
ing and screaming as they assemble to receive the grain thrown for them. And then at eventide 
the last boom dies away in a low moan, and the valley is given up to darkness and the ghosts of the 
old Buddist monks. 

Leaving the caves and striking north-east the half ruined shrine of a twelfth century 
Hinda temple is encountered. Only the garbha-grtha remains (Plate Y, fig. 2). The shrine 
was no doubt destroyed by the Muhammadans, who made a cemetery close by# A comparatively 
recent restoration has taken place in a promiscuous manner, many of the original stones having been 
reversed in the process. The foundation stands on a fine plinth, 10 feet high, and the blocks of which 
the body of the shrine is built are uncemented. Inside is a plaque, 4 feet long, of Vishpu as 
Narayana lying on Sheshnag, which points to its having been originally a Vaishnava temple, though 
it is now put to Saiva uses, as a modern lingam has usurped the place of Yishnu. Some small carved 
stones were found lying in the shrine (Plate Y, fig. 3) ; the central one represeats the sage 
Dattatreya and his wife. 


(To be continued.^ 
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KALIDASA'S RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY^ 

By M. T. NABASIMHIENGAB, B.A., M.EA.S. 

Religion and Philosophy always go hand in hand, and it is difficult to draw the line between 
them, especially when they are considered from the Hindu standpoint. Religion is the prac- 
tical side of Philosophy, and Philosophy is Religion theorized. The Hindu Religion is so mixed up 
with philosophy, and the philosophy displays so many religious features that we cannot think of the 
one without at the same time thinking of the other. No apology is therefore needed here for 
treating them together. 

According to tradition, KAlidAsa was a native of Magadha, and was a BrAlimaiji by births 
He was left an orphan by the sudden death of both his parents, when he was scarcely six months 
old. In this helpless condition, he was seen by a cowherd, who brought him up as a member of 
his family. The boy was very handsome, though illiterate. Now, Bhlma&ukla, king of Benares, 
had a daughter by name VAsantl, who was regarded as the most accomplished lady of her age, 
and would accept uo one as her husband, who was not versed in all the arts and sciences. The 
king’s minister very cleverly imposed upon her, by proclaiming the orphan boy as the most learned 
pandit of the day, and eventually got her married to him. The princess discovered the trick that 
had been played upon her. She was a favoured devotee of the goddess Kali, and by her advice 
her husband proceeded to the temple of that deity, worshipped her with devotion, and ultimately, 
made a vow that he would offer his own head, if she did not vouchsafe to him the gift of learning. 
The goddess took pity on the w'orshipper and his bride, and marked upon his tongue the mftntrik 
letters which endowed him with a ready wit in speaking and versifying. Thereafter, the 

young Brahman became known to the world as Kalidasa, or the devotee of Kiiji^. 

The traditional account that KdlidSsa was a Brahman by birth is supported by the fact, that 
he displays in his works a thorough acquaintance with the Upaniskads^ the Gita and other 
Brahmanic Religious Literature. 

Moreover, from the invocatory verses at the beginning of his works, we can infer that Kalidasa 
was a follower of the Advdita School of Philosophy and was a devout worshipper of Siva, 

For example, his master-piece, the odlcuntala^ndtaha, contains the following invocatory verse 

cf ^ f Rr^rr- =qr fr€r 

$ t ^ \ 

srnr^TRr: ^rf^ri^^hEr; n 

In this, the poet invokes the blessing of God Siva or Ashta-mtirti, whose form is described 
as the sum of the eight elementary manifestations < 


(1) 

the Earth, known in the Tantra iSdstra as Sarva. 

(2) 

Water 

Bhava. 

(3) 

Fire 

Rudra. 

(4) 

Air 

Ugra. 

(5) 

the Sky or Ether 

Bhima. 

(6) srsrinsrs!^ 

the Sacrificcr 

Pasnpati. 

(7) 

the Moon 

MahddSva. 

(8) 

the Sun 

Isdna. 


* A short lecture delivered at the Kfllidfisa Oommemoration Meeting, held on behalf of the Friends’ Union 
Bangalore, 8th July 1909. 

2 There is a well-known stoiva, called , in praise of KfiU, the authorship of which is asorihed 

to EdHd^ksa. 
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In the Kdtihd-Purdna, however, these eight murtis are mentioned as the eight pddas^ or feet 
of Siva, incarnate in the form of Sarabha a fabulous animal considered to have eight legs 
and to be stronger than a lion), 

Kalidasa seems to be an updsaha (or devout worshipper) , of Ashtamurti, as he frequently 
refers, in his works, to Siva by that name : 

(i) In his Mdlavikdgnimitra the invocatory verse runs thus ; — 

Rireft-sR ar: ^ fTf^^rr: 

gfn=5tRrP*i’«tfi’-S':aiR5ii!r»Twr ?r: 'R?err«r?fr*m i 

srrf^FTPT: 

(ii) In the Raghuoamsa we find: — 

’TT’T 11 

(iii) Also in the Kum&rasambhava we read : — 

?i^f3Tfrp?ra 

g?^s=5re»iff5f%: ii 

We might quote some more instances, but these willsuflSoe for our purpose- 

In the first of these verses, KfiUdasa identifies AshtamArti with Ardha-nftplSvara, and it 
may be interesting to note that we find reference, as early as the second century A. D., to a temple 
in the Western Ghats, where an image of this description was being worshipped. In an article by 
Mr. J. Kennedy, appearing in the J. B, A. S. (p. 969), October 1907, we read; « Clemens (of 
Alexandria) tells us that Indians of his day (that is, the Indians of the west coast of India in 
the end of the second century A. D.) worshipped Herakles and Pan. It is not quite certain which 
Pan Olemens meant, but probably it was the Orphic Pan, and the Greek conception of the Orphic 
Pan is closely akin to that of Vishnu. The value of Clemens’ statement is brought out by a story 
given by Bardaisan. ‘ In the kingdom of Sandanes,* says Bardaisan, ‘that is, in the Western 
Ghats there was a sacred cave of the Indians with a colossal statue of their supreme god. He was 
represented as half male and half female. On his right breast, the sun was engraved, and the moon 
on his left; while on the two arms was artistically engraved a host of angels and whatever the world 
contains, that is to say, sky and mountains and sea, and a river and ocean, together with plants 
and animals, in fact everything.’ Every one recognises this as Siva-ArdhanSritvara ; and Bardaisan’s 
description ’shows that, by the 2nd century A. D., Siva had attained the highest rank as 
an embodiment of Pantheistic divinity.” Mr. Kennedy does not, however, seem to have noticed 
that the description given by Bardaisan applies to Ashtamflrti, though he calls the deity 

Siva-Ardhan&riSvara, 

The introductory verse of the Vzhramdrvaitga-^dtaka is also in praise of Sthftiju or Siva ; and 
is universally appreciated for its liberal style. The verse runs thus : 

It will be seen that the Bhakti-ydga here referred to, is no other than the Bhakti-yoga taught 
by Sri-Krishna in the Bhagavad-G^ld, Some recent scholars are of opinion that the doctrine of 
Bhakti is foreign to Hindu Philosophy, and must have been imported from the West. But we know 
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for a fact that the idea of Bhakti or ‘ Lore of Qod ’ is as old as the Upanishads themselves ; and 
modern scholars are in fact being led away by parallelisms of thought found in the different religious 
systems of the world. Mere parallelism in ideas does not signify much. All great minds, for 
instance, often think alike on common subjects, and numberless examples can be cited from Western 
and Eastern authors in support of this fact. A few will suMce for the present : — 

( i ) “ All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

His acts being seven ages. . • , ’’ — Shakespeare. 

The Sanskrit rendering of this passage runs, in my ParipritU-ratnamclld^ thus 


» 


It compares strikingly with Bhartriharfs well-known verse 

tiTT g?r ^r»n:%gri i 

s ft 

5? ^5ghrf^?rg- 1 

II ( HI. 50 ) 

Will it therefore be asserted that Shakespeare borrowed these ideas from Bhartiihari ? 
pi) Again, Wordsworth’s lines on the ‘Intimations of Immortality of the Soul 
“ Our birth is hut a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And Cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 


But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home — , 


the Sanskrit rendering of which again reads thus 


»rri°Rt *TPTt it?r t 

tnrt insgr fisr: ll 


^ fMhrr >nT^-s^frararni.i 
aRft- ll 


—may be well compared, in idea, with the following stanza from KSIiddsa’s B&lmntaU-nStiAa 
(Act VI) : — 


i 
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Who will therefore infer that Wordsworth borrowed his idea from KSliddsa ? 


(iii) 


with 


with 


Compare also : — 

(a) “ Through error’s maze, through folly’s night, 

The lamp of leasozi lends me light.” 

John Langhorne. 


HPT II 

Parilsara-Bhatt&rya’s Sriranga-rdjasiava, II, 1. 

(b) ** Thj bonniy still the snnshme ponrs, 

That gailds its morn and evening hoars.” 

John Langhorne. 


Itatt 

>n»rat5 II 


Bh : GU6, XV, 12. 


with 


(c) “ Where stern affliction waves her rod, 

My heart confides in Thee, my God I ” 

John Langhorne^ 


IfPRfrRf II 

Y^munliya’s St6tra ratna, St. 23. 


Gan we conclude by these parallelisms that the British Poet, Langhorne, copied the Sanskrit 
Poets above quoted ? 


It would not be safe, therefore, to argue from mere similarity of ideas that one of the 
authors has borrowed from the other. The common idea, in each case, must have occurred to the 
two poets independently. 

In the same way, the idea of Bhakti must have sprung up independently amongst different 
nations of the world, simultaneously with the idea of God ; for hhahti is only a loving devotion to a 
God, who is all-merciful and ever beneficent. It would be unreasonable, therefore, to argue that the 
doctrine of hhahti is foreign to a Philosophical System that has been universally admitted as the 
most ancient in the world. 


To return to my subject, the idea conveyed in the Manga^ablAka of the BaghuLvamba is 
in close agreement with the ideas contained in the invocatory verses above quoted. This well- 
known sloTca runs thus : — 

II 
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It has been commented upon largely ; and some ingenious scholars would interpret the last 
pdda — signifying both Siva and Yishnu. They would explain the compound thus : — 

*rr##T^ 

This interpretation is hardly convincing, and is to be taken simply as an attempt to show that 
Kdlidasa was equally devoted to Yishnu and Siva, a fact that can be easily proved otherwise. 
The passage quoted by Mallindtha from the Vdyupurdna^ viz ,, — 

— offers the key-note to the correct interpretation of the verse. 

It must, however, be admitted that RdlidAsa’s religious belieE is full oE toleration. BEis liberal 
views mark him out as an unprejudiced and impartial Vddftntin. 

The following are some of the main philosophical tenets referred to in his works ; — 

(1) that the individual souls enjoy in this birth the results of past karma ; 

(2) that God, though omnipresent and ever-watchful, is indifferent when the souls act against 
his injunctions as laid down in the Sdstras ; 

(3) that the soul’s observance or non-observance of the Bdstras is dependent entirely on the 
samskdras (mental impressions) of previous births ; 

(4) that God is always just and impartial, and is all-merciful ; 

(5) that meritorious deeds, done with attachment to the results thereof, are only productive 
of trivial and ephemeral fruit j 

(6) that deeds performed as duties, Le., without attachment to the results thereof, are 
conducive to the attainment of salvation ; and 

(7) that God, who is residing in everybody’s heart as AntaryAmin, is realisable by means 

of yosfa^samddhi or uninterrupted concentration of the mind, which realisation is the highest end 
of life, 

Kalidasa’s verses, containing these and other philosophical ideas, are frequently found to echo 
the very seatimeats expressed in the Upanishads, the Bhagwad-QUa, and the Brahma-i&traa. 
One could easily quote parallel passages in support of this statement. 

KSJidasa’s pUlosophioal knowledge is exhibited to the greatest advantage in the lOtb sarga 
of the Baghmamsa (stanzas 16—82), where the Devos (demi-gods) approach Vishnu lying on the 
Milky Sea and sing his praises. A snmmary of the thoughts running through these few stanzas may 
not be out of place here 

(1) God is three-fold in form— as the Evolver, the Preserver and the Dissolver of the Universe. 

(2) If it be objected—" How can the Immutable take this three-fold form 1 ’’—the answer 
Just as the very same rain-water acquires different tastes by falling on different regions, so 

he Immutable God takes different forms by assuming different qualities, vk., sattva (purity), rmas 
(turbidity), and tamos (darkness). 
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(3) God is immeasurable, while He has measured all the worlds ; He has no requests to 
make, while He fulfils the requests of others ; He is invincible, while He is the conqueror of all 
and he is inconceivable, while He is the cause of all that is conceivable, 

(4) He is seated in the heart of every one, though residing in a region far away from this 
world ; He is ever engaged in tapas (penance or meditation), though He has no desires of his own ; 
He is untouched by sorrow, though feeling sorry for the plight of the afflicted ; and He is never 
subject to old age, though existing from time immemorial, 

(5) He is the bestower of the four objects of life, viz., dharma (virtue), artha (wealth), hSma 
(enjoyment) and moksha (salvation). He is the cause of Time and all its divisions (such as the 
chatur^yugas). He is the originator of the ch&tur^mrnya^ or the Four Castes. 

(6) The ydgins^ desirous of attaining salvation, turn their well-disciplined minds inwards to 
seek the Antaryfimin, residing in their hearts. 

(7) God’s nature is inexplicable. He is without births, and yet He becomes incarnate. He 
hates none, and yet He inflicts punishments. He is sleeping on the Milky Sea, and yet He is ever- 
awake and watchfuP. 

(8) Just as all the waters of the Ganges eventually reach the ocean, so all kinds of means 
adopted for salvation have Vishnu for their goal. 

(9) God’s creations, that can be realised by the sense of perception, are themselves boundless. 
Such being the case, what can we say with regard to His own nature, which is conceivable only by 
the aid of the revealed Bd$tras or by inference ? 

(10) The very thought of God sanctifies the soul. It is therefore needless to dilate upon the 
results that would follow from the various ways of paying homage to Him. 

(11) Though he has no desires of His own to be fulfilled, yet He becomes incarnate, and 
works only for the elevation of mankind* 

(12) If we pause while singing the praises of God, it is only because our tongues fail, and not 
because His qualities are exhausted^. 

From this summary it is evident that our poet is equally devoted to Vishnu also* That he 
cau take rauk with the best of philosophers, is evidenced by his keen insight into the subtle points 
of the various philosophical systems. We cau see from his works how a poet, who is unparalleled 
in the sringdra-rasa or * Sentiment of Love, ’ can handle philosophical subjects with credit to 
himself. In fact, it may be said that poetry shines best when the subject-matter is sublime ; for 
it is only then that the poet’s inspiration reaches its zenith 

sT^nsTi^r 5r ^ 

vsfl-T tl 


« Of. Bhdia’s 

* cf. 5fpaRia(^Rv*ir5 1 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES III. 

BY H. A. BOSE, I.C.S. 

This Series has been compiled almost entirely from Gazetteers and Settlement Reports 
relating to Districts in the Eastern Panjab. It includes such stores of words as are contained 
in the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson’g Settlement Report of the Karndl District^ Sir J. B. Lyalins 
Kdngra Settlement Report (inclnding the Glossary), and other publications of their school. It 
also includes some Bauria words and phrases collected by Mr. S. L. Williams of the Panjab 
Police, some addenda to the Panjabi Dictionary by Miss Francis, Inspectress of Schools, 
Panjab, and some definitions of local words by Dr. J. Hutchison of the Ohamba Mission. 

At least one more Series will be required to exhaust the material available in published 
books, and as my material is published by degrees, it will be preferable to refer to published 
articles than to insert words without references. Moreover, several new or revised Gazetteers, 
etc., are under issue in the Panjab and some of these contain fresh words which will have to 
be excerpted. 

It may be noted that the present Series does not embody Mr. A. H. ’Dve^ok^sKuluhi Dialect 
of Hindi or the Glossary in the revised Gazetteer of the Kdngra District^ 1904» 

In conclusion, attention is invited to a Supplement to the Panjabi Dictionary by the Rev. T. 
Grahame Bailey, O.M.S., now under publication in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, in which a Glossary of Pahari^ by Pandit TikaR^m Joshi, will also appear shortly. 

AbBar bliandi=abbagat : impiety, 

AbdAl, mad : ShShpur. 

Abrtl, babrfl : land in small plots among boulders, difficult to plough 5 and so generally sown 
with mdht etc. (Dera). KSngra S. R,, App. iv, p. ix. 

AbbiinsabbtL. 

Ablakh, Sm m , ; lime obtained from burnt shells, used as a cosmetic : talc, mica. Adj , : 
piebald, parti-coloured, 

Achhoplft, adj. 

Ad: the boundary ridge between indiridual fields. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 171 . 

AqLd — ' a garden aqueduct. 

Adda : the land appertaining to a bucket or wheel, when there are two wheels or buckets on 
the same well. OL seh. Karndl S. R,, 1880, p. 169. 

Addliw&ta: half-way. 

Addi : etcetera, and so on. 

Ad 4 ^« munh : to open the mouth. 

Adh: the irrigation channel of a well, Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 100. 

Adhftmta : half a ghumdo, or half of any area. K&ngra S. R., App. iv, p. ix. 

Adbamia ; a jacket. Bauria argol. 

sdhar: the second day of a weddmg. Karndl S. R., 1880, p. 181. 

Adheo : a tenant farmer residing in the viUage, bat not on the land he cultivates. Of. opdhA 
and hirsdn. Kdngra S. R. Review, pp. 8 , 44 . 

Adber : half a bher^ q. v. 

rn,. ‘ * produce is payable as rent : Pdngi ; Of. ghdrd. 

[uhamba], 
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AdlisSli : a persoa sharing the landlord's share of grain and paying half the revenue. Kangra 
Glossary. 

Aijith said to he from Sanskrit adrishti invisible — a bubo Gurgaon. 

AditfL ; a tenant paying half of the grass produce to the proprietor ; Palam. Kangra S. R., 
App. iv, p. ix. 

Afi : a little viper. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 20. 

Agam : a shallow surface drain. Cf. sM. Sirsa B. R., 1883, p. 293, 

Agast, agat : a north wind, which blows for a day or two 'about Bhadon, 22nd (middle of) 
September and breaks the maize stalks, besides injuring in a less degree sugar-cane and cotton. 
Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 125. 

Agatli : a destructive wind-storm. Jullundur S. R., p. 12. 

? Ago, aga : father. Bauria argoU Of. ; ex. ago, aita mare giye * his father and mother 
are dead.’ 

Ahar, ahr : a small duct or water channel. K&ngra S. R., App. iv, p. ix. 

AHn : locust. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 125. 

Ai,=man: mother; see aga, 

Aigftr : unlucky, uncanny ; see greh, 

Alin : barley, P^ngi. A beer (lugri or chang) made from it. [Ohamba]. 

Aisan : a tree (^peniapiera tormentosa). Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 14. 

Ajjlindi : to proceed, go. 

Akhar: seed of sarson, KarnSl S. R., 1880, p. 190. 

Ak-kft-mAmft: ‘the a¥8 maternal uncle,’ the handsome parasite of the alfc plant, called margoza, 
Bohtak. 

Akar: fees of hegdr. Kangra S. R., App. iv, p. ix. 

Akbari : the three principal clans of Jdte Bains, Sahota and Khunga. Hoshiarpur S. R, 
p. 51. 

Akkanet : hail (Gadi). Of. an, and Icharet. Kangra S. R., App. iv, p. ix. 

AkThari ; black buck, ex, akhri hdr diya ‘ there is a black buck,’ Bauria argot, 

Akhwal : see hawdl, 

’A1 : a hole or pool, or deep place in a stream, not backed by rooks or a steep bank (if so 
backed, Jeund), Kangra S. R., App. iv, p. ix. 

AT : a black oily appearance upon the leaves of cotton and sugar-cane ; also used for a grega^ 
rious caterpillar, which especially attacks cotton, rape and sesame. Of. did, Karnai S. R., 1880, 

p. 180. 

Al : moist sub-soil. Karnai S. R., 1872-80, p. 169. 

Al : a nick-name. Karnai S. R., p. 77. 

ATfl. : a niche in walF; Kangra : see gahi, 

’AJft, alftn : a rope bridge ; in Tibetan cT^ag zam. Ql.jhUa, » Kangra S. R., App. iv, p. ix. 
Aift-n ; a mess of Indian corn meal. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 70. 

Alked : carelessness, indifference ; from the adj, alH, careless. Kangra S. R., App. iv, p. x. 
Alsu : a woollen shoe. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Alubal : police officer. Bauria argot, 

Alkpfirl : a variety of jowdr ; it gives a large sweet grain, but is delicate. Of. ptlt, 
Karnai S. R., 1880, p. 186. 
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Amar : heaven. amar pakhd, a red sky. Of. amhar ; Sanskrit, amhara. Ktogra S. R., 
App. iv, p. ix. 

Ambakarl : a tax on mango-trees. Kangra S. E. (Uyall.), p. 84. 

Ami era : sour flour, used as a leaven. See under hhatoru^ 

Amri : adj. natural, unartificial. 

Amnkkna: to ferment (of grain). 

Amussnft : to become slightly putrid. 

An : hail :=aMa9^&t and Taharei in G^df. 

Andbrdita : night blindness. Of. rdtam/da* Sirsa S. R.j 1883, p. 152. 

Andr&r, undrar : a house-yard or enclosure ; a common enclosure in which several houses of 
one family stand. Klngra S. E., App. iv, p. ix, 

Andrftrl : a place in front of a house for keeping fuel and grass. Fr. andrdr, Kangra S. R,, 
App. iv, p. ix. 

Ang : the number of heads in the Idna^ KarnM S. R., p. 112« 

Angra : a piece of wood with a hole in which the axle of the horizontal wheel of a well works. 
Jullundur S. R., p. 102. 

Angta : a waistcoat for women. Sirmfir trans-Giri. 

AnMrd. = anher a. 

Anjan : a grass {A^dropogo iwarancusa). Karndl S. R., p. 12. 

Anjana ; sorting or sifting two kinds of grain. KSngra S. E., App, iv, p. ix» 

Auokhr9.= anokkiid.. 

Ansari : a coarse rice. Karnfl S. R., 1880, p. 184. 

Anusd.r=ansd>r. 

Antna: to twist, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 199. 

Apgat ; violent death. Cf. ghdztmard. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 153. 

Aprau]^3> : to cause to arrive. 

Aqiqa : the feast celebrated at the end of forty days after a birth. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 71. 
Ar: an irrigation channel. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p, 407. 

Arft: a weight =4 thSkufiB ox ^ sers \ Jubbal. The area sown with one dr d is reckoned as 
equal to a b^gha, 

Arak : untrained ox. 

Arat : a tax levied on all imports ; Jnbbal, 

Arata: a ceremony at a wedding performed by the bride or bridegroom’s mother ; she takes 
a 5-\vicked lamp made of flour, places it on a tray, and while her brother stands on a stool, waves it 
up and down his body from head to foot : Of. mmna. Karnal S. R„ 1880, p. 129. 

ArlH: a variety of edible arum, the oolocaaia Mmalensis. Of. kaohdld nnd gundidlL Kangra 
S. R., p. 25. 

Airbiigiga: charl. 

Arba : wolf=wnAr. 'Bnnxin^ argots 

Arbar : Cajanus indicus, Hoshi^rpur S. R., p. 90. 

(To be GontinuedJ) 
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The four pillars bear an arched roof which is 19 feet, 4: inches high. The vault over the 
Daghoba was, when complete, about 24 feet high, or 8 feet above the top of the Dlghoba, The roof 
of the ante-chamber and also of the side aisles is 14 feet 4 inches high. The ornamentation used 
in this cave and indeed, throughout the series, is of the simplest (Plate HI). hTo representations of 
Buddha are met vrith, but Daghobas are frequently seen. There are also no signs of plastering 
for frescoe work. 

The cave on the western face was evidently an exact replica of this one and, judging from 
the appearance, both the eaves should be placed in the Seventh Century A.D, 

TEE DHAMEAB CAVES. 

As a very full account of the Dhamnar Oaves is given ^by Sir Alexander Cunningham 
(in JreJusologicdL Sum^f Report, Vol. II, p. 270) a description is unnecessary here. Plate I gives a 
general view of the caves described by Cunningham, the principal excavations being indicated below 
by the same number as are used in the Archeological Svroey Report. 

On Plate II, figs. 1, 2 and 8 are views of Cave Eo. 6, called the Baj^ Eachahri. It 
consists of a flat roofed central hall, 20 feet square, supported on four pillars. In rear is the small 
Chaitya chamber with its Daghoba. The portico is fine. It rests on two pillars and two half 
pilasters, bearing an entablature and frieze, the latter being ornamented with the characteristic 
Buddhist device and a representation of a Tope. Below is a railing imitating a wooden 
structure. 

Plate III, fig. 1, represents the portico of Cave Eo. 8, the CJhlioti Eachahri. It resembles 
the Bftri Eadhahri, but is of simpler design, while the roof is domed and ribbed to represent 
rafters. Plate HI, fig. 8, shews Cave hTo. 10, known as the Eajlok Gupha. It is 25 feet by 23 
feet, and resembles Cave Eo. 6. 

Plate III, fig. 4, represents Cave ITo. 11, called Bhim's Baaar, from the seated figure of 
a Buddha in it. It is unusually interesting as it is a combined Chaitya hall and Yihara. The 
representation shews one of the passages with the cells for monks. In size it is the largest of the 
series, being 115 feet by 80. The roof is domed and ribbed as in the case of No. 8. The fagade 
resembles that of No. 6. Plate No. Ill, fig. 2, gives Cave No. 12 called the HStbimekh Cave, 
from the Daghoba which supports the roof. It is of simple design, 25 feet by 27 feet. A staircase 
just outmde this cave leads to the top of the hill. 

On Plate IV, fig. 1, is general view of Caves 8, 9, and 10, 11, shewing also a broken'Daghoba in 
the foreground, the sphere from the top lying in front of the damaged base. Plate IV, fig. 2, gives 
a view of one of the Colossi, 10 feet high, at the entrance to Cave No, 13, known as the Child’a 
Cave, so called from this figure and some representations of Buddha in it. Plate IV, fig. .S, 
shews the steps near Cave No. 12. 

Plates V and VI shew two views of the fine rook-out Brahmauical temple to the north of 
the Caves. This temple lies in a pit 104 feet by 67 feet and 80 feet deep. The temple is 48 feet 
by 33 feet, and has seven small shrines round it. 


THE DHANMAR CAVES. 
Plate I. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGUAPUY. 

SERIES III. 

BY H. A. BOSE, I.C.S. 
ifiontinueil from jj. 

Ari khor : perverse. 

Arjan: a timber tree {Terminalia glabra). Kangra S. R., p. 22, 

Arli : the handle of a plough, Cf, thailL Ludhidna S. R., 1883, j . 

Apmann : perverse, 

Arna (erna ?) : burnt cow-dung (?) ; Gurdaspur. 

Arni: a tree (filer odendron xMomoicles). Earnal S. R., p. 8, 

Arogtd. = arogan. 

Ars: P. = ambaltd.s. 

Arthi : a bier for carrying a dead body. Of. stdL Sirsa S. R , 1883. p. 138. artt : a I>ior 
Ql, jpinjri. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 13G, 

Asaug s. m . : strength. 

Aseb : shadow, p. 12 of Miss B. 

Asi^cLd.=as&dd,« 

Aspghol : Flicus, deawort. Gurgaon S. R., 1883, p. ()8. 

Assabar : early morning, 3 a. m. 

Asse=Asstl, Asauj, 

Atam devi: [Kdngra] houses, 

Atholtl; a tenant who farms land with plough and oxen furnished by the landholder. Cf. 
chinteqa and trihdna. Kangra S. R. Review, pp. 8, 44, 

Athra : a disease which attacks children on the 8th day, month or year, of their age, 
AtbrAbL4=^c7<^s^2% : Karndl. 

AtliwAra : daily hegdr or corvee, by which each pargana has to supply three coolies a day for 
various services to the state, Gulhar Lit. 8 days’ free labour in the darhdr. Jubbal. 

Atidila : a platform of masonry built under, or round the trunk of, a tree(=<«/^^a, P. D. p. 62) 
Kangra S. R., App. iv, p. ix. 

Atli : a raised sitting place — see hthu 
Atthrd. : adj. restless. 

Attun :=atan. 

Augshiimari : Hissdr S. R., p. 10. 

Aula, aulkft: a ditch behind land or a house to intercept and carry off drainage from a hill 
above ; also a drain to carry off water from a field. Of. ehalla, Kangra S. R., App. iv, p. is. 
Aulka : Gf. aula. 

Aun : the iron rings, with which the sides of the hole in the pulley, through which the axle 
passes, are lined, to prevent friction. Jullundur S. R., p. 102. 

Aup; heat (of season), 

Auya. : S, M. scarecrow in human shape. 

AurtL: a receipt for revenue: — a tax or due levied to cover the cost of writing the atiru* 
Kangra S. R. (Lyall.), p. S3. 

Autri : a patch of barren land. Sirsa S. R., 1833, p. 12. 

Awai : coming, arrival. 

Awor: delay. 

Awi jana : to come, Bauiia nTgot. 
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Bachwa : a fish (Eutropilchthys vacha), During the rains, after the first heavy floods have 
STvept down the Budha Nala, this fish begins to run up. It is rarely in good condition owing to the 
thickness of the water, but is notwithstanding the very best eating fisli to be had there. In the 
Sutlej, it is found in great quantities near any place where young fish congregate. It probably 
migrates for part of the year and also to spawn. Ludhiana S. B., 1883, p. 17, Karnfil S. R., p. 7» 

Badd : a mow or reap ; see harra had,. 

Badh. : enlarged glands i^haohhrdliy han-pera^ Karn^l. 

Badha: (lit. ‘ extra ’) an extra cess. Of. hodh. Kangra S- R. (Lyall.), p. S3, 

Badhun : cultivated, see b&hwWi, 

Badkanak : a very tall variety of wheat growing to a height of 4 or 5 feet in good well land. 
The grain is large ; but said to be hard and not good for flour. Cf. phaman, Ludhiiina S. R,;, 
1888, p. 113. 

Badrol : a timber tree. Kangra S. R., p. 22. 

Bafir : a hold or plot of rice-land to which there was no hereditary claimant : q)posed to mudi^ 
Kangra S. R. (Lyall), § 82. 

Bagar : a blind alley, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 120. 

Bagar-wfila: the greatest of the snake-kings. Of. g{tga and jdUrpir. Karnal &. R., 1830, 
p. 151. 

Baggi : a small irrigation-oat. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p 406. 

Bagtari : a coat. Bauria argoi. 

Bagtlri: a cane-boe with short handle, Jullundur S. R., p. 108. 

Baha : an earthen vessel in which juice running out of the sugar press is received, Karnal 
S. 1880, p. 182. 

Bahai: a tree (Grewia oppoaitifolic^. Cf. rVidman,. Jullundur S, B., p. 120. 

Bdhartt : lit. an ^ outcast ^ ; the name of the next son of a mother after she has lo&t one by 
small-pox. Karnal S. B., 1880, p. 150. 

Bahera : ( Terminalia belerica.) Kdngra S. R., p. 22, 

Bahaj, hahj : land ploughed ready for sowing. 

Bahnbanjar : the poorest land, obliged to lie fallow for two or three years before yielding even 
one crop. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 69 ; inferior land. Kftngra S. R., p. 24. 

Bdhndol behndol : cultivated. Kangra Glossary. Cf. badhun. 

Bai : sister. Bauria argot, 

Bai : two. Sirsa S. B,, 1883, p. 124. 

Bain badli or bauri ^ : a covered spring, 

Bains: a big harmless snake, Jullundur S. R., p. 12. 

Bair : string connecting the two circles of a spring-wheel. 

Baiida : the man who catches the bucket (in irrigating with the* leather bucket). KatMl 
S, B., 1880, p. 169. 

B&is; the number of villages contained in a tSluga* Of, h$t. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 12# 
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Baisd.k, haitdh : see bilidh. 

Baj© : without. Kangra Glossary, 

Bakhari : a fire-place in a well. Kangra Glossary. 

Bakharna : to separate, put apart. Kangra Glossary. 

Bakra : a he-goat ; a sum of money, R. 1-0 or R. 1-8, paid to the parents of a widow on her 
remarriage, Churah. 

Bakrai : a shed in which goats are kept. Sirmur. 

Bakri (Ga^i) : a she-goat ; towdt, he-goat ; cheilu or okeli, a kid ; patlii, young male up to 
two years ; pat^ young female ; cJiarrara^ a cut male. KSngra Glossary. 

Baiaen leni ; to bless (a child). Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 163. 

Balaur : the vertical axis of the horizontal cogged wheel of a Persian well. Karnal S. R., 

1880, p. 160. 

Baidi: the man who feeds the bullocks. Of. mydr wdla, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 108. 

Bale, ‘ yes ’ : assent, to assent fco a betrothal, a belrotlial. Pathans of Hoshiarpur and 
Muhammadans of Kangra ; among the latter the bale is a regular observance which precedes the 
betrothal (ma7igni) : Hoshiarpur. 

Balhri, lalhiy bain : a small meadow or field on the side of a stream. Kangra Glossary, 

Balia : level land on the side of a river. Kdngra Glossary. 

Balti mela : a pdjd ceremony held in the month of Magh or Phagan on an auspicious day 
is called halU and people then assemble for a fair (wek). Simla Hills. 

Bdilu : a bear : rich is also commonly used ; gdhi or gdi in Kulu, where chidM gdi means a 
black bear. Kangra Glossary. 

Ban : a sheep-run. KAngra S. R. (Lyall.), pp. 38-40. 

Ban: the dam of a water-course, Cf. dang. KAngra S. R. (LyalL), p. 92. 

BAn: a ceremonial oiling the boy has to undergo at. Karnal S. R., 1880, p, 127, 

Ban-kironk : lit. ‘ forest watchman ’ , the hoJclds pheasant ; see under hahrola, 

San-kni : woodcock ; see jaldhn. 

Bans. ; a bush of some size, also called samhMU^ ; Simla Hills. 

Banahftta : chela. Oldham, Sun and Serpent, p. 94. 

Banasat : a female spirit which dwells in forests on higli mountain slopes. Cattle are believed 
to be under her charge and when taken to graze in the forests she is propitiated. Cf, hdnb^r, 
Ghamba, 

Banblr : a tree spirit which has a specially evil influence. Cf. handmt, Chamba. 

Bancliatti : dried stems of the cotton plant. Of. hansati. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 184, 

Band khulai : the ceremony in which the bride’s mother makes the bridegroom untie one 
knot of the manda. KarnAl S. R., 1880, p. 132, 

Bandarwd.1: a garland of mango leaves hungup in the doorway when a boy is born- 
KarnAl S, R., 1880, p. 125. 
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BandM : all the ornaments collectively worn by a man or woman. Used in Pangi for the 
ornaments (hdlu and hang an given by the boy to the girl at betrothal) ; ludnd, to put on ornaments, 
a form of marriage used when a widow marries her husband’s brother on the Uria dsiy;^dend, 
to give R. 1 to the bride for her ornaments on betrothal. Churah. 

Bani : a village copse. Rohtak. 

Banjan ; the egg-plant (Solomm melongena), Karn^l S. R., 1880, p. 123. 

Bankarila: (J/omordzca Charant/a.) Gurgaon S. R., 1883, p. 14. 

BanStr : see d/2ndr, 

Bangat, vangat : a cash due payable to the Rajd on a vand or lot. Kangra S. E. (Lyall.), 

§ 31. 

Banj-p^denS: : to put out of caste. Kangra Glossary. 

Banknkar ; the jungle-fowl. Kdngra Glossary. 

Banna: a shrub (mtev negmdo). Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 14: a scrub {Tamarisk gallica). 
Rohtak. 

BannhnU^, bannhnS. : to manage, govern. 

Banp-bantip. : a tying, management, arrangement. 

Bans ; a fish {RJiynchobdella aculeaid). KamM S, R., p. 7. 

Bansa: a scrub {iephrosia pumila), Rohtak. Cf. bdnsd, P, p. 95. 

Bansati: dried stems of the cotton plant. Of. banchatit 

Bans-lochan : a substance, sometimes coagulated, sometimes liquid, found in the cylinder of 
the nal bamboo ; highly valued for its cooling and strengthening properties ; also called labdskiT 
according to P. Dy,^ p. 95. Kangra S. R., p. 20. 

Bant : a sub-division of the ban or sheep-run. Ongra S. R. (Lyall,), p. 40. 

( To he continued^) 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The BuE^rESB and Arakanese Caleitdabs, 
by A. M. B Irwin, C.S.I., Indian Civil Service. 
Bp. 5, D2 ; including ten tables. Bangoon : Hantha- 
waddy Printing Works : 1909. 

This work, a revised and amplified issue of a 
book by the same author entitled “ The Burmese 
Calendar” which was published in 1901, supplies 
a want that has long been felt by all who are 
interested in the chronology of India and its 
surroundings. A few remarks about the Bur- 
mese calendar and reckonings were made by 
Pranois Buchanan in 1799 in Asiatic Researches 
vol. 6,pp. 169-71, and by Prinsep in his Useful 
published in 1834-36. Prinsep’s obser- 
vations were reproduced by Oowasjee Patell 
in 1866, in his Chronology, p. 48. And a few 
more details were given in 1883, by Oun- 
uingham, in his Indian Eras, p. 71, ff. These 


treatments of the matter, however, left us 
under the impression that the Burmese calendar 
answered exactly , mutatis mutandis, to the 
Hindu calendar, so that Burmese dates might 
be treated as Hindu dates, and could be 
calculated and verified by the tables and proces- 
ses which we apply to Hindu dates. That that 
is not the case, was shown in 1894 by Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn’s examination {ante, vol. 23,. 
p. 139 f.) of the six dates, capable of verification, 
which are given in the Po-n-daung inscription 
of A. D. 1774. But we were still left without a 
plain guide. And it is in these circumstances 
(Mr. Irwin’s first book, and a work by Mr. Htoon 
Chan entitled The Arakanese Calendar which 
was published in 1905, not having secured general 
attention) that the present work comes in so 
opportunely. This is particularly the case 
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^Decause arclisBological exploration in Burma is 
now making considerable progress, and we 
may expect to have, ere long, a very appreciable 
number of more or less ancient records contain- 
ing dates which can be, and should be, 
examined properly with a view to verification : 
in ‘fact, we already have a fair number of such 
records, ranging from A, D. 1140 onwards, in 
the book Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Am, 
translations, published at Eangoon in 1899. We 
propose to re-examine in a separate article 
the dates which were examined by Professor 
Kielhorn ; to show how they work out correctly 
from the bases supplied by Mr. Irwin; and to 
offer some remarks on the various reckonings 
which prevail or have prevailed in Burma. 
Meanwhile, we will indicate why Burmese dates 
cannot be treated as Hindu dates, though 
theoretically the Burmese year is of the same 
nature with the Hindu year. 

The principal Hindu lunar year is the 
Ohaitradi year, which begins with the first day 
of the 6%1da or bright fortnight of the month 
Chaitra, now falling in March or April. This 
year is governed by the Hindu astronomical 
solar year, which begins at the Mosha-saifakranti, 
the entrance of the sun into the Hindu cons- 
bellarion and sign Mesha, which answers to our 
Aries, but does not actually coincide with 
either the sign or the constellation Aries. The 
beginning of Chaitra, taken as the amdnta 
month (beginning and ending at the new -moon 
conjunction), must always precede the moment 
of the Mesha-sanikranti. But, also, the Mesha- 
samkranti must always occur in the amdnta 
Chaitra. This connection between the lunar and 
the solar years is maintained by the system of 
intercalation and suppression of lunar months, 
which gives from time to time thirteen months, 
instead of the ordinary twelve, to the lunar year, 
and is regulated on the following scientific basis : 
when there are two new-moons while the sun is 
in one and the same sign of the zodiac, a lunar 
month is intercalated, in the sense that the name 
of a month is repeated; when (as happens occa- 
sionally in an autumn or winter month) the sun 
enters two successive signs in the course of one 
lunar month, a lunar month is expunged or 
suppressed, in the sense that its name is passed 
over. And the Ghaitradi lunar year is thus 
bound to the Meshadi solar year in such a manner 


that the amdnta Chaitra always begins at the 
new-moon conjunction which occurs next after 
the entrance of the sun into the Hindu constella- 
tion and sign Mina (Pisces), the first civil day of 
the year being the day after that conjunction; 
and the Ohaitradi lunar year does not begin 
earlier than on the thirtieth day ( on very rare 
occasions the thirty-first day before the Meshadi 
solar year regarded as beginnicg astronomically 
at the moment of the Mesha-sadikrSati. 

The Burmese and Arakanese lunar year 
answers theoretically to the Hindu Ohaitradi year. 
It begins with the first day of the Waxing or 
bright fortnight of the month Tagu, which is the 
Burmese and Arakanese equivalent of the Hindu 
Ohaitra. It, also, is regulated by a system of 
intercalated months. And it is governed by a 
solar year beginning at the entrance of the sun 
into Mesha, called by the Burmese and Arakanese 
Meiktha. But there are the following important 
differences in detail between the Hindu and 
the Burmese and Arakanese systems. The 
details of the Hindu calendai*, both lunar and 
solar, are all regulated by true time (i. e., true 
according to the Hindu bases ) ; the true new- 
moons, the true entrances of the sun into the 
successive signs of the zodiac, the true ending- 
times of the iithis or lunar days, and so on. Bub 
the Burmese and Arakanese regulate their 
calendar entirely by mean time. They use the 
mean new-moon, which does not by any means 
always fall on the same day with the Hindu 
true new-moon. And instead of the tme 
Mesha-samkranti, the actual entrance of the 
sun into Mesha, they use the entrance of the 
mean sun into Mesha, called Thingyan Tet by 
them, which comes later than the true entrance 
by two days and about four hours. Further, the 
Hindus ( as explained above ) intercalate months 
on scientific lines, and from at least about A D . 
1050-1100 have determined the intercalations 
by the actual new-moons and entrances of 
the sun into the successive signs ; with the 
result that any month whatsoever is liable to 
be intercalary, and a month is occasionally sup- 
pressed.^ But the Burmese and Arakanese inter- 
calate by rule of thumb, on the principle of the 
Metonic system, and have no suppressed months ; 
with the Burmese the intercalated month is always 
Wazo (= Ashadba), and with the Arakanese it is 
always Tagu (=Chaitra); this expedient having 


^ In the years A. D. 300 to 1900, the elements of which are given in Sewell and “Dikshit^s Indian Calendar^ Table 
I, I detect only one case of this : in A. D. 1X37, when Chaitra itself was intercalary, ^nkla 1 of the first Chaitra 
began on 21 February ; the Mesha-samkranti was on 24 March. 

2 In actual practice, however, the system o± true intercalation works out in such a manner that, during 
the period covered by Table I of Sewell and Dik&hit’s Indian Calendar, there was no intercalation of Pansha 
and Magha, and only one of MargaSirsha, in A.D. 1293. 
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been adopted with a view to keeping the day after 
the full-moon of Wazo, or of second Wazo, as near 
as is practicable to a suitable time for commencing 
the mfisa or Buddhist Lent (as it has come to be 
called), the retreat into a fixed abode during the 
rainy season or the ‘worst part of it.® And the 
result is that, while the Thingyau Tet (mean 
Mesha-samkranti) always occurs in Arakan in the 
first or the second Tagu, in Burma it sometimes 
occurs in the second month, Kason, answering to 
the Hindu Yaisakha in which month the Hindu 
true Mesha-saihkranti can never fall. Again, the 
Hindu lunar month comprises 29 or 30 civil days 
according to the true movements of the sun and 
the moon : but the Burmese and Arakanese months 
have the fixed number of 29 and 30 civil days 
alternatel}’; * except that the! intercalated month 
always lias 30 daja, and the third month, Nayon, 
which usually has 29 days, sometimes has 30 days 
in a year in 'which a month is intercalated. Also, 
the waxing or bright fortnight of the Burmese 
.tud Arakanese month, — which precedes the waning 
or dark fortnight bearing the same month- name, 
3ust as is the case in Southern India for civil pur- 
poses and everywhere ia India for astronomical 
purposes, — alwajs comprises 3 5 days, while in the 
Hindu month the duration of either fortnight may 
range from 14 to 16 days. Yurther, in India, the 
Chaitradi year, wherever it is used for civil pur- 
poses, changes its number on the day of Ohaitra 
sukia 1, but in Bui ma and Arakan the lunar year 
changes its number on the day and at the time of 
the Thmgyan Tet. 

Tt'e would remark, in passing, that we are parti- 
cularly interested in some of the details indicated 
above because the mean-time calendar of 
Burma and Arakan is a surviving illustra- 
tion, in a general way, of the earlier system 
that prevailed in India before the period when 
the Meshadi solar year was established, and the 
use of true time was adopted, under the influence 
of the Greek astronomy which was introduced into 
India about A. D. 400. In that earlier period, as 


we know from the Jyotisha-Yedanga, the Brah- 
mans had a Maghadi lunar year, beginning with 
the first day of the bright fortnight of Magha, 
which was bound to a solar year beginning at the 
winter solstice, iu the same way, but not on such 
strictly scientific lines, as that in which the 
Chaitradi lunar year is bound to the solar year 
biginning at the Mesha-samkranti, which was 
originally, and still is nominally, the vernal equi- 
nox.® All the details of the Maghadi year (except 
perhaps occasionally a crucial new-moon or solstice) 
were regulated by mean time. And two fixed 
months— cither Ashadha and Pausha, or Sravana 
and Magha — were intercalated alternately. 

Now, in determining the English equi- 
valent of a Burmese or Arakanese date, the 
practical process is to start with the equivalent of 
Tagu waxing 1 ; just as, in determining the 
English equivalent of a Hindu lunar date on the 
lines followed in Sewell and Dikshit’s Iridian 
Calendar » we start with the equivalent of Chaitra 
sukia 1, which is given in that book for every 
year from A. D. 300 to 1900. But, as a result of 
the differences in detail between the Hindu calen- 
dar on the one side and the Burmese and Araka- 
nese calendars on the other side, it is only occa- 
sionally that Tagu waxing 1 coincides with Ohai- 
tra suMa 1 : it usually does not do so; and it may 
differ from Chaitra sukia 1 by as much as a full 
month. And, even when Tagu waxing 1 does 
coincide with Chaitra sukia 1, the same coinci- 
dence of days does not necessarily occur, and for 
the most part will nob occur, during the rest of 
the year. It may be added that, though the Bur- 
mese and Arakanese calendars were in close if 
not actual agreement down to A.D. 1739; there 
are now considerable discrepancies between them, 
because the intercalations in the present time do 
not all fall in the same years.® 

In illustration of tho differences between 
the Burmese and the Hindu calendars. 


•' The Ceylonese Baddhisfc s probably still intercalate in the same manner with the Hindus. But it appears 
that early in the last century there was an attempt to substitute a fixed intercalation of Aesala, — Ashadha 
Wazo, on the- Burmese lines* see Alwis’ paper “On the Principles of Singhalese Chronology ” in the Journal 
of the Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 185S-8, p. 190. 

* It appears that this rule is so rigid that, if the full-moou day of Wazo or of second Wazo, as deter- 
mined by calculation, falls ou a day which would involve allotting one day too much or ono day too littlo 
to any of the preceding months, then that full- moon day, cardinal as it is, must give way, and must be 
placed one day earlier or one day later. 

5 The statement has been made {JJSBMAS, vol. 19, p. 135) that the Saka years must at first have begun with 
Magha, But all that we have to understand from the Pafichasiddhantika, 12 2 (which is the basis of the statement), 
IS, that one of the five-year cycles of the Paitamaha-Siddhanta (the Jyotisha-Vedanga) began with Magha 6ukla 1 
in C^ot at the beginning of) Saka-samvat 2 expired. The years of the &aka era were originally regnal years: and 
one reason for which the era was taken np by the astronomers, and so was perpetuated, apparently was, that they 
began at some time near the vernal equinox. 

® See note 9 on page 255 below. 
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Tve give on page 253, a comparative state- 
ment of the elements of the two calendars for 
the twenty years A.D. 1759 to 1778, which cover 
one of the nineteen-year cycles by which the 
Burmese and Arakanese intercalation of months is 
regulated; the twentieth year being added in order 
to show how, in both calendars, the intercalations 
during nineteen years bring back the initial day of 
the lunar year to the same, or almost the same date. 
"We take the details for Burma from Table I of 
Mr. Irwin’s book, and the details for India from 
Sewell and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar. It will be 
seen that Tagn waxing 1 and Chaitra sukla 1 fell 
on the same day only in A.D. 1759 and 1767 ; while 
in A.D. 1761, 1764, 1769, 1772, and 1777, Chaitra 
sukla 1 came one month later than Tagu waxing 
1 : in the other years, Tagu waxing 1 was always 
one day earlier than Chaitra sukla 1. A-D. 1766 
and 1774 were the only years in which there was 
an intercalated month according to both calen- 
dars, Burmese aud Hindu. And A.D. 1771 was 
the only year in which intercalation happened to 
affect in the Hindu calendar the month which is 
always intercalated in Burma, lb may be added 
that Mr, Irwin’s Table lY shows that in the Ara- 
kanese calendar Tagu waxing 1 came one day 
earlier than the Burmese Tagu waxing 1 in A,D. 
1759, 1760, 1761, 1770, 1771, and 1772; in all 
other respects, the Arakanese elements are the 
same as the Burmese for these twenty years ; 
except, of course, that Tagu was intercalated 
instead of "Wazo, and so, in the second division of 
column 3 second Tagu ” has to be read in the place 
of ** Kason ”, and the lunar day is one day more in 
the six years, A.D, 1759, etc., mentioned just above. 

It is thus plain that Burmese and Arakanese 
dates cannot be calculated as Hindu dates with 
any approach to certainty : and without certainty 
we may as well leave them alone. This is where 
Mr. Irwin’s book bas come in so opportune- 
ly and usefully. A full explanation of the 
calendar is given on pages 1 to 14. Tables I, II, 
and lY give us the English equivalent of Tagu 
waxing 1, and the other necessary elements, 
for both the Bui-mese calendar and the Araka- 
nese, from A.D, 1739 onwards. Those tables 
and the subsidiary ones enable us now to deter- 
mine easily and accurately the equivalent of any 
Burmese and Arakanese date falling in that period. 
And processes explained on pages 15 to 25 put us 
ip the way of calculating any date back to A.D. 
638, when there commenced the era which now 
prevails in Burma and Arakan. These processes. 


however, are somewhat lengthy and intricate. 
But Mr. Irwin has kindly consented to supplement 
his book by giving ns in this Journal the necessary 
elements, in tabnlar form, extending back to A.D. 
638. When that has been done, his supplemen- 
tary table will enable us to handle with ease any 
Burmese and Arakanese date from that time 
onwards. But his book will be needed along 
with the extended table : and it should be in the 
hands of everyone who is interested in either the 
critical treatment of Burmese inscriptions or the 
broader line of research which we have indicated. 

The Burmese and Arakanese astronomy, 
by which the calendars are regulated, was derived 
from India : this is shown, if in no other way, by 
the obvious Sanskrit origin of so many of the terms 
used in the local astronomy and calendar. The 
text book now in use in Burma is one which is 
known by the name Thandeikta (see §§ 13, 14 of 
Mr. Irwin’s book) , and was written according to 
one account about A.D. 1738, according to another 
account a century later. It isbased on the Present 
Sdrya-Siddhanta, and applies the length for the 
solar year of that work from A.D. 1739. Before it, 
the authority in Burma was the Original Surya- 
Siddhanta as represented in a work or in certain 
processes known by the name Makaranta 
(§§ I1A2) : and this is still the authority in Arakan. 
In this name we recognize a Sanskrit Mdsaranda ; 
but the only Hindu Makaranda known to us in the 
astronomical department is one who wrote a work, 
with A.D. 1478-79 as its epoch or year for calcula- 
tive purposes, which is used by makers of almanacs 
at Benares and in Tirhut and those parts.’' We 
should be glad of farther light both on the 
Makarauta of Burma and on the Thandeikta, 
And another work, the recovery of which would 
be highly interesting, is the book attributed to 
“ Haja-Mathan, a Hindu astronomer ”, men- 
tioned by Mr. Irwin (§14) as propounding in 
its tenth chapter the use of the Metonic cycle of 
19 solar years, as equal (not very closely) to 235 
lunar months, on the general lines of which the 
intercalation of months is regulated in Burma and 
Arakan. Any formal recognition of this cycle in 
India is, so far, not known, except to the extent 
to which it figures as a factor in the number of 
years, 19 x 150 = 2850, which constituted the 
calculative cycle of the Original Romaka-Sid- 
dhanta, and seems to have been a reason for 
which the year Saka-sanivat 427 expired, = 
A. D. 505-6, was laid down as the epoch for 
making calculations according to that work® 


» 5^a^a“ahopadhyaya Sndhalsara Dvivodi’s Gayxika’-Tarang 173.1 or “ Lives of Hindu Astronomers,*' p. 52. 

+ 1 . i ^ urmese and Arakanese first nineteen-years cycle began in A. D. G38 : which is probably a reason why 

•fin?! fw ^ reckoning which has grown into an ora. Counting back from that year, vro 

Jmd that a similar cycle began in A, X). 505, 
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Nor do we know o£ any Hindu astronomer, king 
or ordinary person, who bore the name Mathana, 
or of any noteworthy astronomer who was named 
Madana. Does this book of **Baja Mathan” 
mean the Bajamartanda, an astrological work 
which is attributed along with an astronomical 
treatise entitled Bajamrig^ka to king Bhoja of 
Dhara (A.D. 1042)? Or is it possible that 
“Mathan” is in reality only a reminiscence of 
“ Meton ” ? In any case we should much like to 
have the text of this book of “ Raja Mafchan 
especially because (see § 115) it seems to teach the 
original Metonic cycle, without any adjustment.® 

In § 46, Mr. Irwin has given us, from the 
Thandeikta, a system of the nakshatras — the 
so-called ** lunar mansions’’ and signs of the 
lunar zodiac” — which is of a quite exceptional 
nature. And in this connexion he has made a 
remark, — namely, that ‘Hhe most modern system 
in India is that of equal spaces, 13^ 20' being as- 
signed to each nekkat ”, — which is liable to convey 
an erroneous impression. The equal-space system 
is certainly the one which has survived and now 
prevails in India. It is, however, by no means the 
latest by origin. Regarding the country in which 
the idea of the nakshatras had its origin, and re- 
garding the stars which constitute some of them, 
there may still be differences of opinion. But the 
development of the matter appears to have been 
distinctly as follows 

The nakshatras are certain conspicuous stars 
and groups of stars which lie more or less closely 
along the course of the sun and the moon, and 
consequently are more or less near to the ecliptic. 
Now, the course of the sun with reference to the 
stars can only he determined by calculation, or, in 
a rough manner, by inference from the position of 
the moon, and so could not be considered when 
the science of astronomy was still in a primitive 
state. The case is quite different with the moon, 
which can he watched from night to night through 
almost the whole of its course. Apart, then, from ; 
other considerations, such as that the moon regu- 
lates the months, the succession of which attracts 
notice far more readily than the succession of the 
years determined by the sun, attention was 
naturally paid first to the course of the moon. In 
that early time, however, the ecliptic, with its 
divisions, had not been devised : and so the course 
of the moon could only be noted by saying tbat 
the moon was from time to time near to or in 
conjunction or in a line with some particular star 
or group of stars. Originally, 28 such Stars and 
groups of stars were used ; because the sidereal 
month, the period in which the moon makes a 
complete circuit of the heavens round the earth 


with reference to any fixed star, measures nearly 
8 hours in excess of 27 days, and so runs well into 
the 28th day. 

The invention of the ecliptic, and the division of 
its circle into 360 degrees and so on, made it 
practicable to measure distances : and, the princi- 
pal attention being still paid to the moon, the idea 
was then entertained of noting its course with 
regard to the ecliptic, and of referring the nak- 
shatras to the ecliptic for that purpose. In those 
days, however, only mean motions of the sun and 
the moon were recognized t that is, the sun and 
the moon were believed (not simply assumed) to he 
always travelling with absolute regularity of move- 
ment. Also, 360 degress are divisible conveni- 
ently by 27, but not by 28. And the length of 
the sidereal month is nearer to 27 than to 28 
days. Accordingly, as a matter of convenience, 
the number of the nakshatras was fixed at 27, 
by omitting one, Abhijit, lying rather closely 
between two others ; and the circle of the ecliptic 
was divided into 27 equal portions, each of 13® 20', 
some of which have in reality only a rather dis- 
tant connexion with the stars from which they 
have derived their names. An advance in calcu- 
lative processes soon gave ability to compute the 
course of the sun as well as that of the moon. 
But the signs of the zodiac had not yet been 
invented. So the divisions of the ecliptic, arrived 
at as indicated above, were applied to the sun also. 
And we find this equal-space system of the 
nakshatras used for both the sun and the moon 
in the Jyotisha-Vedanga, the earliest known 
Hindu astronomical work. Accordingly, as re- 
gards a point of terminology, though the nak^ 
shatras are of lunar origin, and are now used most 
markedly in connexion with the moon, and may 
from this point of view be fairly called ** Innar 
mansions ” and “ signs of the lunar zodiac ”, there 
is nothing exclusively lunar about them ; and they 
are still used, in subordination to the signs of the 
zodiac, to note the coarse of the sun too. 

Subsequently, attention was paid to the point 
tbat the nakshatras or their principal stars, the 
** junction-stars ”, do not really lie at equal dis- 
tances ; and a refinement was made, in accord- 
ance with which, the number of 27 nakshatras 
being still retained, and the space of 13® 20' being 
preserved as the unit, there was devised a system 
of unequal spaces, of which some measure that 
unit, others measure half the unit, and others 
measure one and a half times the unit. To this 
system there became attached the name of an 
early astronomer called Garga. 

After that, another refinement was made, and 
there was devised a second system of unequal 
spaces which is exhibited in the Brahma-Sid- 
dhanta of Brahmagupta (written A.D. 628-29), 
The unit taken in this case was the mean daily 
geocentric motion of the moon, 13° 10' 36", The 
spaces of the Garga system were recast accord- 
ingly* And the balance which remained over. 


^ Heton (B.C. 432) is understood to have intercalated in the years 3, 5, 8, 11, 13, 16, and 19 : see, e, g,y Clinton, 
Fasti Hellenici, vol. 2 (third edition), p. 408, As is well known in connexion with the use of the ** Golden Numbers ” 
(an adaptation of his cycle) to determine the date of Easter, it has been necessary to readjust the oyole from time to 
time, by changing the years of intercalation. The Burmese are now intercalating in the years 2, 5, 8, 10, 13, 16, 19 ; 
the Arakanese, in the years 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 16, 19. 
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4° 14' 15", was assigned to the 28th ntx>lcshaira, 
Abbijit, which was then restored to the list, and 
stands between the 2lBt and 22nd nakshatras 
of the other arrangement. 

The Burmese system presented by Mr. Irwin 
answers neither to Hindu equal-space system, nor 
to either the G-arga or the Brahma-Siddhanta sys- 
tem ; and we should like to know more about it. 
In connexion with it, by the way, we are_told that 
the first nakshatra, Athawani (the Hindu Asvini) 
“commences at longitude 350°.*’ We presume 
that this means, neither that Athawani commences 
at 350° of the Hindu ecliptic, 10° west of the 
initial point of the Hindu sphere, nor that it 
commences 10° west of our present precession^ 
first point of Aries ; but that, like the Hindu 
Asvini, it commences at or closely about the star 
Zeta Piscium, regarded as 10° distant to the west 
from the precessional first point of Aries as it was 
in the time of Hipparchus (B.0. 160-145). 

Pages 26 to 36 and Table III of Mr. Irwin’s 
book are devoted to suggestions for a reforma- 
tion of the Burmese calendar : the proposals 
being to transfer the Thingyan Tet in A.D. 1919 
from 15 April, on which day it now comes, to 8 
April, fixing it permanently there ; and to regu- 
late the lunar year thenceforth by De Cheseanx’s 
Inni-solar cycle of 1,040 mean tropical years, which 
are almost exactly equal to 12,868 mean lunar 
months. This opens an interesting topic which 
is not confined to Burma, and which we cannot 
go into here. 

J. P. Plbet, 


PBAKBiTAnup.4.VATAEA. A Prakrit grammar based on 
the Valmikisntra by Sikihauaja, son of Samndra- 
bandhayajvan. Edited by E. Hultzsch. Loudon 1909. 
Printed and published by the Boyal Asiatic Society. 
(Prize Publication Fund, Vol. I), 870 , XV, 120 pp. 
The Pr&kritaTfip&VBtara is a Prakrit grammar 
arranged in the same way as the Laghukaumudi 
and similar works. Its object is, accordingly, to 
give easy rules about infiexions, and so on, for 
those who want to learn the language. The 
lamented Professor Pisohel remarks in his Prakrit 
grammar that our work ** is not unimportant for 
the knowledge of the declension and conjugation, 
chiefly because Siihhar^ja frequently quotes more 
forms than HImachandra and Trivikrama. No 
doubt many of these forms are theoretically in- 
ferred; but they are formed strictly according to 
the rules and so are not without interest.” An 
edition of Simharfija’s book has therefore long 
been wanted, and our thanks are due to Professor 
Hultzsch for undertaking the work. It could not 
have come into better hands. 

Simharfiija’s time is not known, but he is pro- 
bably a modern author. Professor Hultzsch shows 
in his preface that he is certainly younger than 
Kshirasv&min and perhaps even posterior to N^gojt 
Bhatta. His Prakrit grammar is not of course, 
an original composition, and the arrangement of 
the materials is no doubt an imitation of the 
Kaumudts. The basis of his work are the same 


' Sfitras which have been commented on by 
Trivikrama. Pischel was of opinion that he sim- 
ply rearranged Trivifcraraa’s grammar. Professor 
Hultzsch, however, shows that the common base 
of Simhardja as well as of Trivikrama was a collec- 
tion of Sfitras, which according to the manuscripts 
registered in Professor Rangaoharya’s Madras 
Catalogue^ pp. 1,083 seq., were attributed to 
Valmiki. I agree with Professor Hultzsch that it 
is not likely that the V&lmikisfitra belongs to the 
time between H8machandra and Trivikrama. It 
must be older, and a critical edition would be 
very useful. The Mysore edition of 1886, where 
it has been printed as an appendix to the Shad- 
bhdishachaadrikd;, is not accessible to me and 
hardly sufficient. The VMmikisfitra was probably 
a South Indian compilation, and some rules 
contained in it were also known to Hdmaohandra. 
Thus his remark III. 25, where he informs us 
that some authorities {McMt) also enjoin an 
Anunfisika in the nominative of vocalic neuter 
bases perhaps refers to a rule such as the corres- 
ponding passage in Simharfirja’s Piakritarfipdva- 
tS>ra, where the suffix m added in such bases has 
the anubandha n, which involves an anunfiisika. 
H6machandra was no original grammarian but 
drew freely on tbe works of his predecessors, and 
a careful comparison of his Sfttras with the Val- 
mikistitras would probably throw some light on 
his methods and on the history of the later Prakrit 
grammarians. For such a work Professor 
Hultzsch’s edition of Shnhar^ja would have to 
be consulted throughout. 

The Prakritarfip^vatara will probably prove to 
be especially useful to the Indian student who 
wants to learn Prakrit and who is familiar with 
the arrangement of the Kaumudis. There are 
some signs that the interest for the Prakrits is 
reviving in India. The arrangements made two 
years ago for a series of lectures on the Prakrits 
in the Calcutta University by the late Professor 
Pischel point in that direction. The importance 
of the Prakrits in the linguistic history of India 
and even for the development of Sanskrit is not, 
however, so much appreciated in India as it is in 
Europe. This is much to be regretted, and I 
sincerely hope that Professor Hultzsoh’s edition 
of Siikbarfiija’s Pr^kpltarfip^vat&ra, which is per- 
haps the most convenient Prakrit grammar easily 
accessible to Indian scholars, will find a wide cir- 
culation in India^ It is much to be desired that 
many Indians should follow the glorious example 
set by Dr. Bhandarkar and join hands with their 
European colleagues in the work of elucidating 
the history of the Prakrits, that much neglected 
field of Indian philology. 

Steh Konow. 
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THE KALPA-SUTRA. 

An Old Collection op Disciplinary Rules for Jaina Monks. 

BY DR. WALTHEB SCHUBRING, Berlin. 

{Translated from the German by M^/y S, Bargess,) 

[The text o£ the Kalpa-Sufcra with introduction, notes, German translation and glossary was 
published by Dr. W. Schubring as No, 2 of the Indica edited by Prof. Ernst Leumann of 
Strassburg. The author has revised the introduction and translation submitted in the following 
version ^ — Editor 1 

Introduction. 

"We are accustomed to associate the name Kalpa-sutra with the well-known work first translated 
by Dr. Stevenson, and more recently in 1879, published by Professor Jacobi, and translated 
into English in 1882, under the title of ‘‘Kalpa-sutra of Bhadrabahu®. ’* Notwithstanding this 
designation only the last of the three disjointed parts of which it consists, deals with tho practice 
of monasticism. The subject of it is the coiiduoj of monks and nuns during the rainy season which 
confines them to a fixed dwelling place, and it therefore bears the name of Pajjosavana- Kappa ; 
of it alone Bhadrabahu can be the author or, at least the redactor. This text is preceded by the 
Jinacharita, an almost entirely mythological biography of the first twenty-four Jiiias, and the 
Sihavir avail, a collection mostly of historical lists of the fathers of the Oaina church. Tho 
grouping of these two works together with tho Pajjosavand-Kapija, or, as it is usually called, tho 
SamdcMn, as one Kalpv-siitra is accounted for by the fact, that, as tradition tells us, they were 
made the subject of recitation and study during* the rainy season. This special employment has 
brought the whole to celebrity, proved by numerous commentaries and copies, which have rather 
outshone the true, old Kalpa-sutra, 

The latter now hears the title of the ^ greater, or Brihat- Kalpa-sutra, because it exceeds in extent 
the Pajjosavand- Kappa, It gives, in a fundamental way and simple form, tho rules for the whole 
conduct {kalpa) of monks and nuns. Sodt is the chief piece of Jaina disciplinary literature, if we 
understand by this — not schematical classifications of sins nor the treatment of the great vows, 
which are the basis of all Jainism, — but the precise wording of commandments and interdictions, 
whether with or without addition of the punishment incurred in case of transgression. 

The Kalpa-sutra appears, of old, in close connexion with the DasCesrutaskandha-sutra, commonly 
called the Daids, and the Vyavalidra-hutra. Tradition groups the three texts together in tho 
succession of ^ Dasa-Kappa-Vyavalidra^ , and reckons them as one srutaskandha (to bo studied iti the 
fifth year of monastic life in 20 or 22 days)®. They belong assuredly to the oldest parts of the 
Svetambara canon. For the SlMiiduga names the single chapters of the Da^'ds, and has a number of 
parallels with the Kalpa-sutra, and all three texts are reported to have once formed part of the 
Brishtivdda , the lost twelfth anga. Besides this, texts called Kalp'ddi-Vyavahdra, according to 
Sakalakliti’s Tattvdrthadlpaha^, belonged also to the Digambara canon. It is quite probable, though 
it cannot he proved, that they correspond to the Svetambara texts. 


3 A Nagari transcription of the text is in the press. 

2 Published as No. 1 of the Abhmidlunjen far die Kmde des Morgenlandes, Vol. vii, and translated 
Vol. xxii of the Sacred Books of the East. 

s We take this and other statements from Weber’s Essay in Vols. xvi and svii of his Jndische Siudicn, 

* R G Bhandarkar, Report 18S3-4, pp. 109, 398 j Weber, Ver;s8ic\nis Oer Sanskrit-Eandsch, iften, p 824. 
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Ifc appears from tlieir oombinatioii tliat the texts weie meant to represent a snm of disoipliDary 
matter. But in the VasdSf according to our definition, only a small part can he reckoned, via., the 
last section of the eighth chapter. This is the Pajjosavayia^Kappa above referred to. The 
Vycii'O-^idra^sTitra represents a supplement to the Kalpa^sutra in so far as it deals, in accord with its 
title, with the modes of confession and expiation of transgressions®. We notice, however, that its 
contents are not confined to this subject. 

In <iuite a di:ffierent style the rules of daily life are given in the Acliarduga ; some passages in the 
first ^riitasJicindha^ and, again the first two Cliu^is are different in the second. Many relations to the 
latter appear in the NiHtha-sutras, very detailed list of transgressions combined with the incurred 
penance. Tradition informs ns that this text temporarily formed the fifth chudd of the Achdranga* 
On the other hand, it offers many parallels to the Kalpa-sfctra^ so that it may be regarded as taking 
an intermediate position between the two gi’oups of old disciplinary texts. 

As to an attempt to fix the relative age of the works hitherto spoken of, the question lies between 
the Kalpa-sutra and the AcMrdnga, For it is clear that the forming of prescripts for one part of 
the year, as in the Pajjosavand- Kappa, must be preceded by rules concerning monasticism in general 
The Vyavahdra-sutra too, presupposes the Kalpa-sutra as commandments and interdictions must 
exist before dealing with their ofiEence ; it is the same with the NiiWia-sutra and the Aclidranga* 
Now, when comparing the K. and A., we are led to suggest the greater age where we find the simpler 
form and less detail. So the K. would occupy the first place. But the difierenoe in age will, by no 
means, he great, and especially K., V. and P. may be of almost synchronous origin. 

When we look at the details of the K., we find— and without surprise in a canonical Jaina 
text— that sfi/raa maybe distinguished of different origin. For the last sentence of I, hXitena 
parajn jatthandna-dartisana-charitidim usaappaiiti, we have the testimony of the oommentaiies that 
it is a late addition, namely, a concession of the time of King Samp rati, son of Kunala and grandson 
of A^oka, who gained over the lands adjacent to his kingdom to Jainism^. In other cases, 
the conclusion may be made from the language. With regard to the nominative singular in o we 
conjecture a special origin for II, 25-28 {mgdno, parijano) and for the passages settling the punishment 
in I, *38; II, 18 ; III, 34, which begin withjo niggantho^. For the restraint of the prohibition in I, 1 ]<, 
Uclichd is characteristic instead of the usual kattii (the same case IV, 2", 2nd half; compare P. 11) 
nha'ih and dhilimiligdga, instead of which other sutras have nam and cliiliml'inya, and the ending 
dga in the latter word belonging generally to a later period. Finally, differences in stylo must be 
observed. At first glance they appear in most of the parallels to the Sthdiidnga : IV, 1-8 ; VI. 1,2, 13, 
14. They have been apparently inserted by the redactor, because of the words kuppanti and Aoppa 
respectively. (On the other hand, VI. 7-12 and also II. 29-30 do not agree in style with the 
Sthdndiiga,'] We further observe that the expressions for a mendicant in K, V, and P are 
sometimes niggantha and nigganthi, sometimes hhikkhu without its female oountei*part. The 
‘ bhikTchu^ sutras % as we may call them, divide as to K. and P., in two groups The first shows a close 
relation with V. It must he noted that the rules given in this text not only speak of confession and 
punishment, but in sutras which should logically precede the others, they also fix the authority of the 
common monk and regulate his conduct. So they deal also with the persons fit to be teacher and 
catechist (ayariya-wtajjhdya) ora higher superior {gandvachohkeiya, ‘bishop’), and with the monk’s 
subjection to them and his as well as their duties in leaving the clan (gana) or remaining in it. 

s This is expressed in the first two strophes of the VyavaKdra-bhdihya (with which compare the words 
of Malayagiri, the author of the Vyav-Ukdt given by Weber, p. 457., Verz. 640) : 
duhao hhbima-palaYnde mdisiya-sohi u vajiiiiyd Kappe ; 
tassa pu)j,a imam dana^n bhar},iyam dloya^a-hihi ya II 1 
em eva aesassu vi sutteauih Kappa— •mma-ajjhayat},s 
jahi mdaiyadvattli tise ddnaih iham bhan%yam\\2. 

{duh/to : viMe and avihle, or dme and pakhet 1, 1-5.) 

6 A new edition of which, with analysis and glossary, has appeared m the Abhmdhmgenf, d, Kmde das Morgen^ 
andeSy Bd. XII, 4. 

^ See Hemaohandra's ParUlshinparvan, ed. Jacobi, XI, 89 foil. 

Bead thus in the text , instead of ye nigganthe. 
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Now, this is just the object of one part of the bhikklm-sutras in K. and P. These are the sutras 
introduced by the words hliikhhU ya {ganao avakkamvia) ichcJihfjjd, : IC. IV. 15-23, P.46-52,® like a great 
number of prescripts in V. In the same way, K. lY, 26, and V. 53, which deal with the panhara- 
leappatthiya hhkkhii, a monk on whom penance is laid, have their parallels in Y , beginning with the 
same words. The subject of K. I. 35, IV”. 25, 55, is a monk who has not atoned for an offence 
committed and may therefore be boycotted by his brethren: hhikhliu ya ahigaranam kaitu tarn 
ahigaranam aviosavetta . . • . In an entry very similar to this, as well as in the phrase iccha{e) 

, , . iccha{e) no , and in the question kim dhu hJiante (a motivation of the rule given 

before) Y. has a number of parallels. Even the one bhikkhii sutra which does not correspond to the 
contents determined above, lY, 24, has its exact counterpart in Y : YII, 16. 

The second group of sutras m which the bhtkkJm appears instead of the niggantha is formed by 
K Y. 6-9, P. 20-26, 28-31. Their common subject is the monk’s eating or drinking, and we venture 
the suggestion that here the original sense of the word hhikshu as * begging for food’ is still continued. 
In the Achjdrmga and Nikitha-sutra, the term bhikkhu is used throughout,^® while in Y., the genesis 
of which calls for special inquiry, both bhikkhu and nigganiha ocour.^^ Our conclusion is that texts 
in which this fine distinction is carried out must be older than those where it is dropped. That 
niggantha is the older term, appears from Achardnga II, 15, where the five great vows (still without 
the rdibhoyana-vemmuna) together with their supplements, the bMvando, are given. This complex 
must be very old, not only because of its evident use at the monk’s reception but also as it is 
presupposed by K. Ill, 24. — 

A few remarks may be added on the commentaries to our text, Bhadrabahu who passes as 
redactor of the sutra, was likewise the author of a niryukti to it which, however, exists only 
incorporated in the bhdshya. Its author was Sanghadasa (about the 6th century A.D.). To him 
followed Pralambasuri (about the 8th century) with the first prose commentary, the churwi^®. The 
old bhashya exists, remarkably enlarged, also as bHhadblmhya, No complete copy of this is known, 
forBh^®. XIII, 6, is said to contain the second to the sixth uddeSa only, and XIIT, 150, does not go 
beyond the discussion of sutra III, 32 . — We should expect to find a hrihachchurni also to the 
hrihadbhdshya, and indeed. Pet. Ill, 177 bears this name. But when we compare the extract therefrom 
with the churni (Kielhorn ‘ Report’ 1880,13), they fully agree, and so HI, 117, being wronglyintituled, 
and III, 170 compete each other; for the former contains the pedhiya and first uddeka, the latter the 
second to the sixth uddeia. On the other hand, the pagination shows that III, 170 and 153, belong 
together as one corpus of sutra, bhdshya, and churni, like Bh. Y, 120, 130. A viseihachhirni, apparently 
the old churni enlarged and modernized, is registered as Bh. YI, 190 and (incomplete) XII, 399 
(Hielhorn, ‘Rep.’ 1880: 190 and 299 respectively).— As to the Sanskrit commentaries, we know 
first the flkd begun by Malayagiri (12th century) and continued (on the discussion of bhdshya, peifhiyd 
609) by Bllasira^sekhara, This author, too, seems to have left it unfinished as only the first 
t^oudde&as exist. Parallel with this is the of Kshemakirbi. It is reported (Bhandarkar ; 

‘Report’ 1883-4; 174, 198; 1897: 1221; Pet. Y. 101) to have three khandas of two uddeias 
each. 

It may also be mentioned that the Dasds, X. Y., and the NUltha-sutms are reckoned to the 
Chheda^sutra group of the Svetambara canon. Weber follows a list given by Bahler when placing 
N. as the first of them, Y., D., and K. as the third to the fifth. The position of N. at the head of the 
groups may he a kind of parallelism to that of the Aehdrdhga to which it is brought in a certain 
relation, as the first of the angas. But it is not clear why V. has changed its place. Between V. and 
N. the MaMnisltha-sutra is inserted, the tradition of which seems to be unfavourably influenced from 

9 Here the authority to be asked is a layman. With two exceptions in A. II; V, 1, 1 ; VI, 1, 1. 

A third expression is samana niggantha in K. (once ; III, 29.) V. P. 

12 So the Kalpa-tikd has at pedh. 608. Pralambasuri is not named here, but in a copy of the c/iurni 
itself (Bh. V. 130.). 

13 — Shridhar Bhandarkar, Catalogue of the Maumeripfs in the Deccan College, 1888 ; Pet .—Peterson, 
Report on Operations in Search of MSS. * (Retailed Eep.— I.), 
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a doubt as to its authoi'y. The sixth place is occupied by the Panchakal^a-autra the text of which is 
as yet, extant only as hidden in the commenting hlidshyas and churms. Occasionally, Jinabhadra’s 
Jitdicalpa (ed. Leumann 1892) — a detailed metiical summary of the cases in which the single 
punishments take effect — places as sixth the cJiheda-sutra, This like the fact, that the Pin da- and 
Ogha-niryukii are also sometimes (by Kasinath Kunte and Rajendralala Mitra, comp. Weber) 
reckoned as Ghheda-sutraSf indicates that disciplinary contents are connected with this title. We 
may suggest that such texts bear this name because they had to be studied by a monk on whom the 
so-called cliheya, a sort of punishment (see note to II, 4-7) was laid. Similarly, the Uttarddhyayana and 
PaiavaiJMikd-sutras and the uloasyaka-and Pinda-niryuhti already mentioned, ai’e grouped together 
as mula'SutraSf a title which might mean that they were destined for a monk standing, normally or 
in execution of punishment, in the beginning {wiula) of his ecclesiastical career. 

Translation. 


(Interpolations by the translator, mostly founded on the commentaries and various readings 
of the manuscripts are given in italics, the readings of those mentioned being enclosed in square 
brackets.) 

Chapter I. 

1, The monks or nuns may not take as alms unripe palm-fruits, if they are not broken up ; 
2. only when they are broken up. 3. The monks may accept ripe palm-fruits whether they are 
broken up or not. 4. The nuns may not accept ripe palm-fruits, if they are not broken up ; 
5, only if they are broken up and that in the way permitted, not in the forbidden way, 

6. In a village, a free town, a fortiffed town, a country town, an isolated place, an inland place, 
an island town, a metal foundry, a coast town, a market place, a residence, a place of pilgrimage, 
a caravansarai, a place of shelter, a rural village, a hamlet, au emporium, when confined and without 
outside houses, &c., the monks may remain one mouth summer aud winter ; 7. in the same kind 
of places when enclosed and with outside booses, &o., two months, one within and one without; 
their begging tour is to be inside when they are living inside, and outside when living outside. 
8. In the same places when enclosed and without outside houses, &o,, the nuns may remain two 
months, summer and winter ; 9. when enclosel and with outside houses, &c ; four months, two 
within and two without ; their begging tour is to be inside when they are living inside, and outside 
when living outside. 


10. In the same places when having only one barrieri*^ gate, or one exit and entrance, the 
monks and nuns may not live together ; H. they may-if there aro no barriers and gates 
but free exit and entrance. 12. The nuns may not live in a shop, a main road, a cross road 
a tnangular or quadrangular place or court or in the bfizar, 13. only the monks. 14. The nunns 
may not live in a house with an open entrance, only if it has a curtain made by a mat inside and 
out. 15. The monks may live in a house with an open entrance. 16. The nuns may carry or nossesc 
a ]ug pitched inside; 17. Not the monksi®. 18. The monks or nuns may carry or possess a 
eovenng for the clothesiB, 19. The monks or nuns may not at the water’s edge stand, sit, lie, 

a word probably ideatioal with mya&a in Hemaoliaudra^s DcUndmamdld VTT ~ . . 

“ Jng I gTiadi-mattaya. In the MSS. of the text only, eHtras 16 and 17 run as fnllnw. • 'ni, , 

0 ^ or poaseaa a samaki-miataya pitohed inside t,anto-UUaya) s tho nnns may carry or poasoss °^a^- ““T 
pitched inside." I cannot make out the difference between ttese two vesaX 

concretely of alms inatead of. aa uanal, abstractly of mind, and such a vessel d^toirffr^o > ' 

to be eaten immediately (oonf. IV, 11) or mixed as they are (conf. II, 17) while aohacW ooHeotion of alms 

the 



samrakhlm^* aWiaya attharay/am, 
ifl identiaed with kati-mra. * 
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sleep or nap, partake of meat, drink, sweetmeats and spices, secrete excrement, urine, mucus, phlegm, 
study, meditate (practice vigils), dedicate themselves to ascetic practices and attitudes. 

20. The monks or nuns may not live in a house with wall paintings ; 21. only a house without 
these. 22. The nuns may not live without the householder’s consent ; 23. only with it ; 24. the monks 
with or without it. 25. The monks or nuns may not live in a family house 26. only in such as 
have few inhabitants ; 27. the monks not live in such as have female inhabitants ; 28. only male 
inhabitants ; 29. the nuns only when there are no male inhabitants ; 30. only females. 81. The 
monks may not occupy a resting place distant from the road^s ; 32. only the nuns, 33. The 
monks may not live where they have to go through the abode of the householder sheltering 
them ; 34. only the nuns. 

35. If a monk has committed an offence and without having atoned for it, is refusing 
atonement— then the other may if he pleases, show him honour, greet him, speak to him respectfully, 
eat or sleep with him, keep calm, or not do all this ; at any rate he who is calm, his is the 
perfection ; he who does not keep calm, lacks perfection. Therefore one should be calm spon- 
taneously. Why has the Master said this ? The essence of monasticism is to be calm. 

36. The monks or nuns may not journey during the rainy season ; 37. only during summer 
and winter. 38. They may not wander to and fro in a kingdom just when it is in anarchy or 
rebellion. The monk or the nun, who does this, or approves anyone who does it, committing a fault 
in both cases, incurs four months unshortened penance^®. 

39-42. If to a monk (a nun) who has entered a householder’s dwelling for an alms, or who 
has gone to a place of rest or relief, is offered by anyone a dress, an alms-vessel, a cloth, a broom, he 
(she) may only receive it as his fher) own ; after he (she) has, regarding the gift as prepared by 
the layman, laid it at the feet of the master (mistress) and from him (her) has asked the possession 
of it a second time. 

43. At night-time or twilight the monks or nons may not receive food, etc. (^a$inl9)\ 
44, only one bed of straw previously examined^ ; 46, receive no dress, no alms-vessel, cloth or 
broom ; 46. only one single article^, brought home as though stolen^^, and this mast have 
been used, or washed, or dyed, or rubbed, or smoothed, or perfumed. 47, At night or twilight the 
monks or nuns may not go on the street ; 48. or to a feast for the sake of the feast, 49-60. A 
monk (nun) may not go alone to, or enter, a place of rest or relief, only in twos or threes (or 
fours) ; 61. The monks or nuns may journey eastward to A hga-Magadha, southward 

to Kaasambi, westward to the district of Sthuna^®, northward to the district of Kunala. So far it 
is allowed, so far extends the land of the pious. Still they may wander beyond that, where Jaina 
knowledge, belief, and custom flourishes — so say I. 

Suoh a is Conf. Jchar&nga 11, 2, 1,8. 

Pa^ihaddha, Achdr, IT. 2,8,6, more fully pantha’-pa^ibaddha. Compare the same passage also for sutra 83f. 

Parihdra-tthana, or simply parihdrOf * isolation. * In the Kaluga- and NiSithasiUtra, it is inflioted either for 1 
or for 4 months ; in the Vyavahdra'‘mtra, it does not exceed 6 months. Between its ordering and its carrying out, 
a period may be inserted ; hence it is called uggKdiya or anuggKd.ya, In the commentaries its performance 
varies between a lighter type (lahu) and a stricter {guru) one. This kind of punishment, however frequently it 
occurred, ia not named in the well-known gdthd, oonf . JUdkalga, p. 2, which enumerates the tenfold penitence; dloyarjM 
^a^Jcamay.e mlsa vivege tahd viussagge tava cheya mUla ay.avaMh.ayd ya pdra^hie cWeva. Probably it is specialized 
by the fifth and sixth type : punitive fasts and ascetic practices. The first to the third form denote by the * small’ 
or * great’ confession (see Augagdtika’Vitraf suh voce) the reprimand received in one of them or in their combina- 
tion. The fourth (to spell rightly vioesagga) is merely the giving up of the object by which an offence against purity 
had been committed. For the rest, see notes to ZI, 4-7 and IV, 1-2. 

so The sutras 43 and 44 do not correspond to each other. When the tika once afterwards cites them, wo 
read 8ejfd'‘samthdrayam in the place of asaii^arh vd 4, 

Hariy^dha^iyd,. Tradition explains this word as a dress stolen {hrita) and restored again or as a 
dress brought from the green turf (harita). But apparently an object ordinarily forbidden and only allowed as a 
makeshift for one night is meant* 

33 Oonf. the westerly situated Brahmaya^gdma Thuna,Mahdvagga, Y, 18 j 12. 
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Chapter II. 

1. If within a house enclosure there are grains of water or rain-rice, 23 mudga or masha-beans,^^ 
sesame or pulse, wheat or barley, or yavayava^ spilt, dispersed, mixed or scattered about, the 
monks or nuns may not live there even a very short time, 2. If, however, they see, that they are not 
spilt, etc., hut gathered into bushels and heaps, piled up at walls and partitions, plastered with 
ashes, or cowdung, or covered, then the monks or nuns may live there in summer and winter. 

3. If, however, they see that they are not gathered into bushels, etc., hut kept in stores, sacks, shelves 
or boxes, or smeared or overlaid loith cowdung, plastered with ashes, or dung, or covered, then the 
monks or nuns may live there in the rainy season. 

4. If in a house enclosure there is set a vessel with spirituous liquor or sour barley-gruel ; 

5. a vessel with pure cold or warm water, 6. a light burns, 7. a torch burns throughout the night, 
then the monks or nuns may not live there even a very short time. If one searches further for a 
house but finds none, then one may live there a night or two, but not longer than this. He who 
does this, incurs a suspension and penance corresponding to the arbitrary transgression^^. 

8. If in a house there are lumps or pieces of fiesh, fresh or sour milk, lard, fresh butter, oil, 
dumplings, moist or dry pastry or spiced curd, whey spilt, etc., then the monks or nuns may not live 
there even for a very short time. 9. If, however, they see (as in 2'). 10. If, however, they see that 
they are not gathered into vessels, etc., hut kept in stores, sacks, shelves, boxes, pails, cans®®, 
etc., (as in 3). 11. The nuns may not live in a house of meeting, an assembly house, a house 

with a gallery, a house built on the roots of a tree or a house open to the rain ; 12. only the monks. 

13. Jjf the monk has one harbourer, this one must not be visited on the begging tour ; if tyio, three 
four, five harbourers ordinarily — ^these likewise ; still, except the principal one, the monk may visit 
the others. 

14. The monks or nuns may not accept alms from a harbourer if they are not brought out, 
though mixed with other alms^ 16. nor when they are not brought out and not mixed, 16. nor 
when brought out hut not mixed, 17. hut only when brought out and mixed. 18. They may not 
mix harbourer’s alms, which are brought out but not mixed. The monk or nun, who does this 
or who approves of anyone who does it, committing a fault in both cases, incurs four months 
unshortened penance. 

19. If food presented to the harbourer, has been appropriated by him, then one may let him 
give it for another monk, but one may not take any for oneself ; 20. this latter only if it 
has not been appropriated by the harbourer. 21. If food presented by a harbourer, has not been 
appropriated by the other, then one may, etc. (as in 19) ; 22. this latter only if it has been 
appropriated by the other. 

23. If the single gifts of a harbourer are not sorted, separated, marked, and divided, then 
one may, etc. (as in 19) j 24, this latter only when they are sorted, etc, 

25-26. If & harbourer’s food is prepared as with regard to honoured guests, 'intended for them, 
and looked upon as a present to them, if an article belonging to the harbourer, is destined /or 
them, and held at their disposal, food and article as regular gifts— ‘be it the harbourer or his 
servants, or be it neither the harbourer nor his servants, but an honoured guest of his, who gives 
them — one may let him give it for another monk, hut one may not take anything for oneself. 
27-28. Only if the gift is not regular, one may, if an honoured guest of the harbourer gives it, let 
him give it for another monk and likewise take it for oneself. 

Op. Hemaohandra'a A&TitcJTiatMicfiintamaiji, 1168. a* Phaseolus mungo and Ph. radiatus. 

s® Be 8*<mtara chhee va partharevas Chheya means the loss of a part of the monk’s eoolesiastioal rank among 
his brethren, which dates from his second reception, the definitive consecration to the vows. This reduction 
corresponds to the duration of the trespass, what is expressed in our sfitras by 8antara-sv6Lniarat. If a monk 
persists in his fault through half a month, his seniority will, according to a probably late scale given in the 
chutni, be reduced by 2^ months, as the minimum for a monk is 5 days ( for an uve^H&ya 10, an ayonriya 15. 
the maximum 6, 12, and 18 months respectively). If the monk loses the whole period since his oonsoorationi 
his is called vmla. The commentaries are full of this kind of punishment, but it does not occur in the old «w*are. 
Per parihara see note to I, 38. 

SB Kurahhi, also in the Churni, where as explanation only duhJcav^'adi is given. 
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29, The monks or nuns may wear or possess the following five Unds of clothes ; camel’s hair, 
linen, hemp, woollen, and fifth, such as are woven from iiVt/a-rind ^7. 30. They may carry or 

possess the following five "kinds of brooms : woollen, camel’s hair, hemp, woven out of halhaja 
grass,28 and fifth woven from rushes — so say I. 

Chapter III. 

1, The monks may not stay, stand, sit, lie, etc. (as in J, 7.9), in the house of the nuns ; 
2. also the nuns not in the house of the monks. 3. The nuns may not carry or possess untanned 
skins; 4. only the monks,29 and, for them they must be a regular, not an irregular gift, cast off, 
not new, to be used only for one night, not for several nights ; 5. The monks or nuns may not 
carry or possess whole skins ; 6. only pieces of skins ; 7. not whole garments ; 8. only pieces 
of garments ; 9. not untorn clothes ; 10. only torn. 11. The monks may not possess or wear 
a hip or loin cloth ; 12. only the nuns. 

13. If a nun, who has entered the dwelling of a householder to ask alms, the need 
of clothing arises, then she may not accept a cloth^o herself, only from her superioress. 14, Should 
there be no superioress present, she may accept it from a teacher present, a catechist, superior, 
presbyter, leader, superintendent or bishop. 

15-16. A monk (a nun) who commences to wander for the first time may take broom, alms- 
vessel, and dost brush, and wander, provided with three (or four) new clothes. If he (she) is already 
initiated, then he (she) may not wander with this outfit, but only if he (she) takes the clothes in the 
condition into which they have become through use. 17. The monks or nuns may not accept 
clothes kept for the rainy season ; 18. only those kept for the rest of the year. 19-20. They 
may, according to their rank, accept clothes or a straw-bed, 21. or perform services. 

22. The monks or nuns on their begging tour may not stay, stand, sit, etc. (as m 7), inside a 
house. If, however, they see a monk weak from old age, ill, exhausted by asceticism, feeble or 
weary, who might collapse or become unconscious, then that one may stay, stand, sit, etc., inside 
a house. 23-24. The monks or nuns may not say, declare, recite, communicate, four or five 
strophes (the five great vows with their supplementary rules), inside a house — only one example, 
one description, one strophe, one sloka, and they must stand while doing so. 

25. The monks or nuns may not depart with a straw bed with which the layman has provided 
them without giving it back ; 26. nor, if it belongs to the layman, depart without somewhat 
changing it^^. 27. They may depart with a straw bed with which a layman has provided them, 
or which belongs to him, if they have somewhat changed it.®® 28. Now such a bed of theirs may be 
lost and have to be sought for. If the loser seeks and finds it, then it is given over to him ; if he 
seeks and does not find it but another finds it^ and gives it to him, then he may accept it for himself 
again, after he has entered upon the possession a second time. 29. If, on the day when the 
monks leave, other monks come by chance, then the previous permission of the begging district 
stands for them for the day of their leaving in case they return, even if they had it only for a very 
short time. 30. If by chance, another single monk®^ has arrived at the ho.ase where those 
had stayed ; 31. if the house is not closed during their absence, not alienated from the household, 
not taken possession of by others, except by spirits, then the previous permission, etc. (as in 29) ; 

ST Tinta : Symplocos raoemosa. Balbaja : Eleuaine indioa. 

S9 In opposition to this are, NiHtha-sutra 12, 5, the salornaifn. cwmmUv^ forbidden for the bhikkhna and 
bhikkhnnis. 

30 In the text read Chelan^ instead of chel* atthatr!>, J.e „ he (she) has already engaged in the wandering, 

32 ? Ahigaranafif- kaftu, S3 Vigarai^arKk hattu, 

3A The words achitte pariharaijidrihe have been omitted, beeause they can refer only to a material object (as 
in IV, 13, 24) and seem to be wrongly interpolated here. Perhaps adhitte is an old mistake for aGhitthe-aoheshtab 
(Oonf. Adhar&nga, I, 2, 1, l^vinivitthcfchitthe yath$tntara for ohitU), 
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32. while as to houses closed, alienated, taken possession of by others, in order that the monk’s 
duty may be performed, the district must be asked for, a second time. 33. In spaces near walls, 
lanes, trenches, boundary paths, borders, the former permission, etc. (as in 29), 

84. In a village (as in I, 6 as far as *a caravansarai ’) the monks or nuns, when having gone 
on a begging tour, they come to an army encampment, they must return the same day ; they may 
not let the night set in there^s. The monk or nun who does this, or approves of one who does it, 
committing a fault in each case, incurs four months’ unshortened penance. 35. In a village (as in 
J, 6, as far as caravansarai), the monks or nuns may make a district of a yojana and a hrosa in 
each direction and make exclusive use of it — so say L 

Chapter IV. 

I. There have been proclaimed three cases of unshortened punishment : for him who commits 
forbidden acts of contact, sexual intercourse, and who eats during night. 2. Also, three cases of 
expulsion: for a criminal, a careless person, a sodomite. 3. Also, three cases of temporary 
excommunication : for one who steals from members of his own, or from members of another sect, 
and for one who strikes with the fist. 4. Three sorts of persons have been proclaimed as not to be 
received, and if this has happened by mistake^ not to be shaven, instructed, ordained, admitted as meal 
and house companions, — an impotent person, castrated, sexually ill. 5. Three sorts of individuals 
may not teach : one without manners, one easily excited®®, one who refuses atonement for an offence, 
6. Three sorts of individuals may be allowed to teach : a person of manners, one not easily excited, 
one who makes atonement for an offence, 7. Three sorts of individuals are difficult to convert, — 
an ill-intentioned person, a stolid one, one who has a fixed idea. 8. Three sorts of individuals 
are easily converted; one who is not ill-intentioned, who is not stolid, who does not live under a 
fixed idea. 

9-10, When a sick nun is embraced by her mother, sister, or daughter (when a sick monk 
is embraced by his father, brother or son), and a monk (nun) affords him (her) assistance, and 
thereby commits impurity, then he (she) incurs four months’ unshortened penance, 

II. Monks and nuns may not, when they have received food, etc. (as in 7, 19)^ in the first 

quarter of the day, keep it till a later [thefourthi quarter perchance, it should be kept, one 

may neither eat it himself, nor give it to others, but it must be laid aside in a very clean place after it 
has been examined and swept. If he eats it himself or gives it to another, he incurs four months’ 
penance, which may be shortened. 12. Monks or nuns may not take food, etc. (as in 7, 19)^ with 
them beyond the limits of half a yojana. If, perchance, it should have been taken farther, one may, 
etc. (as in IT), 

13. Should a monk, who has entered a householder’s dwelling for alms, havo received some 
food or drink free from anything living, but otherwise unclean, and if a disciple not yet ordained is 
just there, he may present the gift to him ; if no such disciple is there, he may, etc. (as in 11), 
14. What food has been prepared for regular monks, it is not allowed them to eat, only for the 
irregulars 3®. What has been prepared for irregular monks, it is not allowed the regulars to 
eat, — only the irregulars. Regulars, even if observing modifications, ranlc as regulars, those who 
as yet observe no rule rank as irregulars. 

36 Uvai^aveUae, probably a denominatiye from upayam, which occurs also in Samachan, VIII, 57, 

62 ; Achat, II, 2, 2, 6 foil.— where v/oain^itta of the MSS. seems to be a mistake. 

je This is evidently the translation of vigdU-pad/hbadl^ha, that suits best here. Curiously, Abhayadeva, in his 
BthainAnga tika, comments the words with ghrit*adi-rasariU68ha-gr%Mho*nupadhana^karl, i, e., a who is fond 
dainties. 

See note on III, 35, above. 

Irregulars are (according to Bhashya IV, 460, ) followers of Par€va and his disciples. 
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15. If a monk, haying left his Gam, wishes to enter another and to wander in the latter, he may 
not do it without having asked the permission of the teacher, catechist, superior, presbyter, leader, 
superintendent, or bishop ; only after he has asked permission from these may he do so : if they 
grant it to him, he may do it, otherwise not. 16-17. If a bishop (a teacher and catechist) having left 
etc. (as before, as far as “ the latter”), he may not do so without having laid aside his office 
of bishop, teacher and catechist), and ask the permission of the teacher, etc., only (as before, as far 
as ; otherwise not), 

18. If a monk having left, etc. (as in lo as far as the latter’’) for the purpose of seeking 
alms jointly with him, he may not do it without, etc, (as in 15 to the end). Where he finds belief 
and morals strong, he may do it, otherwise not. 19-20. If a bishop (a teacher and catechist) 
having left, etc. (as before as far as “ him ”) he may not do so without, etc. (as in 16, 17 to the end). 
Where he finds, etc. (as in 18). 

21, If a monk wishes to take another teacher and catechist, he may not do it without, etc^ 
(as in 15 to the end). He may not do it without giving the reason to them ; only having given i'. 
he may do it. 22-28. If a bishop (a teacher and catechist) wishes, etc. (as in SI to the end). 

24 If a monk, perchance, dies during the night or at dusk, and the serving [wont's] wish to 
convey the body to a very clean place, and if something belonging to a layman, free from any living 
creature, fit for the purpose, be at h and, then one shall — regarding it as prepared by the layman, — 
after the body has been conveyed to a very clean place,— lay it again where it had been taken from. 

25. If a monk has committed an offence and has not atoned for it, he may not go to, or enter 
a householder’s dwelling for food and drink, go to, or enter a place of rest or relief, nor wander 
from a village to village [/rom one Gana to another or stay during the rains'^. Where he sees his 
teacher and catechist, one learned in the traditions, versed in the canon, he must confess to him, 
repeat alone, and before the teacher, renounce, become clean, swear not to sin again and 
accept all due penance. This must be accepted if imposed by tradition ; as otherwise not. The 
monk having penance imposed according to tradition who docs not accept it is then to be shut out of 
the Gana^ 26, A monk doing penance may receive daily {through the teacher and catechist] his alms 
at one house only. Besides this,, the teacher may not give or hand to him food, etc. The monk must 
do some service : help others to rise, follow, sit down, lie, take charge of the disposal of 
excretions, etc, (as in J, 19). If, however, the teacher sees that, on roads where there are 
no dwellings, the monk, exhausted by asceticism, weak or tired, might collapse, or become unconscious, 
then he may give or hand him more food, etc* 

27, Monks or nuns may not twice or thrice within one month cross®® the following five fixed, 
enumerated and named large rivers, viz. : the Gang a, the Yhmnna, the Sarayu, the Kosh[ik]a, the 
Mahi^®. If, however, they see at places hhe the Ajiravati in Kunala— where it is possible to cross by 
putting one foot in the water and the ocher on the ground, then one may cross the river twice or 
thrice within a month, otherwise not, 

28-31. Upon grass, heaps of grass, straw, or heaps of straw, which are free from eggs, living 
beings, seeds, sprouts, dew, stuffing of crocks, mould, moist clay and cobwebs, the monks or nuns 
may not stay during summer and winter (during the rainy season) in a house of the kind^i that is 
lower than their ear (than their arms raised to the position of a diadem on the head), only if it is 
higher — so say !• 

TJitaritta eia saThtarittaeva, two equivalents distinguished as ‘to cross on foot or in a boat,* which, 
however, does not suit the last phrase of this sutra, as the Chur^i says, that the Ajiravati is addha^Yoja7j.a* 
viftUma and addha’^Jatighde udayaih. 

*0 In this pentad the Buddhists have the forms Sarahhu and Aohiravati {ChuUavagga, is., 13, 4), the latter in 
place of the Kosiya, which is also Sthand/hga Ced. Calc, fob 365a) replaced by the Emvai {sic). 

41 The text MSS. have a tendency to refer, by reading the loo. sing, instead oj^plnr., the qualities of freedom 
from living beings, etc., likewise to the house and not to the grass, &o., as we find Achar. II, 2, 2,6, With all MSS. 
must be read, aheiuppiri 3 >)‘sa^‘a'i(i.a-maya$ for mdydesu. Confojmably to this we should expect in the next sutras 
ahe {ux>yi^)~rayani^miihlta^mau^e for-inaM4®sw, 
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Chapter V. 

1-4. If a god magically creates a woman (a man) and offers her (him) to a monk (a nun) 
and the latter accepts her (him) — or if a godess magically creates a man (a woman) and offers him 
(her) to a nun (a monk) and the latter accepts him (her) — ^then he (she) committing unchastity 
incurs four months’ unshortened penance. 

5. If a monk has committed an offence, and, without having atoned for it, wishes to enter 
another Oana and to wander in and if he carries this into effect, he may — after having been 
punished with the five days’ stispension ; and the dispute having gradually cooled down, matters may 
he arranged according to the wish of the former Gana for his return to it. 

6-9. If a monk, who takes his food at the rising of the sun, and satisfies his wants to eat 
before the sun sets, having received food, eto., eats it well and without hesitation (or : well but, with 
hesitation, or ; suffering, but without hesitation, or : suffering, but with hesitation, and then notes 
*• the sun is not yet risen, or, “ is already set,” and throws or wipes away what he has in his 
mouth, hand or vessel, then he does not sin. If he eats it himself or gives it to another, then he 
\jgutlty of eating during nigkt-time\ incurs four months’ unshortened penance. 

30, If an eructation of drink or food should happen to a monk or nun at night time or twilight 
and if he (she) throws or wipes away what has been eructed, then he (she) does not sin ; if he (she) 
re-swallows what has been eructed, be (she), being guilty of eating at night time, incurs four months* 
un shortened penance. 

11. If a monk has entered a householder’s dwelling for alms, and there falls a living 
creature, a seed or a grain of dust into the alms-bowl and the monk is able to throw or wipe it away, 
then he may eat or drink with care ; if he cannot throw or wipe it away, then he may neither eat it 
himself nor give it to another, but it must be laid aside in a very clean place, after he has examined 
and swept it. 12. If a monk, who, etc. (as above*) and there falls water, a spray of water, or a 
drop of water into the alms-bowl and he has warm food in it, then it can be eaten ; if cold food, then 
he may neither, eto. (^55 in 11). 

13-14, If while a nun at night time or twilight secretes or passes urinary or other excretions 
any four-footed animal or a flying Insect touches an organ of feeling (or penetrates into an opening 
of her body) and she permits it, then she, being guilty of forbidden contact (unchastity), incurs four 
mouths’ unshortened penance. 

15. A nun may not be alone; 16. may not go alone to, or enter a householder’s dwelling to 
ask for food and drink; 17. may not go alone to or enter a place of rest or relief ; 18. may not go 
alone from village to village [or stay during the rainy season "] . 

19. A nun may not go unclothed; 20, may not be without an alms-vessel; 21. may not give 
her body to asceticism. 22. She may not, outside a village, eto. (as J, as far as “ caravansarai”), 
continually stretching the arms upwards, the face turned towards the sun, standing upon one foot, 
mortify herself on an estrada; 23. she may do it only within the house enclosure with a cloth on, 
with the feet on level ground, 24. She may not take up a general position of penance; 25. may 
not stand motionless, 26. sit crouching on the ground, 27. cower down, 28. sit “ as a hero,” 
29. stiff as a stick [29a, with hanging down arms], 30. bent like a cudgel, 31. lie on the back, 
32. on the face, 33. bent round like a mango fruit, 34, stretched out ou one side. * 

35-36. ITot the nuns, only the monks may carry or possess a roll of clothes as a bach support ; 
37-38 lie or rest on a seat with a back, 39-40. stand or sit on a board or stool with ledges ; 
41-42. carry or possess a bottle-gourd with stem, as alms vessel lalms vessels with handles] ; 
43-44, a brush for the vessel with a handle [brushes with cover] ; 46-46. a broom with a wooden 
handle^is, 

NisUha-^tra II, 1—8, any nae of anch a daru-dai^aya pdya^punchaiyi is forbidden even to the monks. It 
appears from satras 36—45 that they were by no means sure of the perfect chastity of the nuns’ thoughts. 
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47-48. Except in cases oE severe illness, the monks or nuns may not mutually^s suck up or 
cransEer saliva ; 49. not take even as much as a film from the edge, or a drop of food, which has 
stood over night ; 50. not rub or smear the limbs with salve which has stood over night ; 51. not 
massage or shampoo the limbs with oil, lard, hotter or fat, which has stood over night ; 52. not 
treat or anoint them with paste, paint, perfumes, or any other ointment which has stood over night**. 

53. If a monk who is doing penance goes out of the service of the elders and there perchance 
<i3ommits a fanlt, and the elder hear of it, either coming themselves or hearing it from others, then 
one may proceed towards him in the lightest way*5, 

54. If by a nun, who has entered a householder’s dwelling for alms, any little bit of food is 
brought home, then, if she is able, she may be satisfied with this food on that day ; if not, she may 
go out for alms to a householder’s dwelling a second time — so say I. 

Cliaptar VI. 

1. The monks or nims may not use the following six forbidden forms of speech lying, 
sneering, insult, coarse speaking, worldly speech, or speech renewing atoned matters, 2. There are 
six cases of idle talk about right conduct : of speaking rashly tn relation to others^ of damaging 
living creatures, of untruthfulness, of forbidden appropriation, of a jade, a eunuch or a slave. 
Whoever uses these six kinds of idle talk, without being able to prove them fully, ranks as one 
who has committed the transgression himself. 

8-6. If a monk (a nun) gets a piece of wood, a thorn, or a snare into the foot, or an insect, 
a seed, or a grain into the eye, and the monk (the nun) can)iot draw it out, or remove it, then a 
nun (a monk) does not sin, if she (he) removes it or draws it out. 

7. If a monk holds or supports a nun, who stumbles or falls in a dangerous place, on a rough 
path, or ou a mountain ; 8, who is drawn or dragged into a water-hole, a marsh, a mire, a pond; 
9, who gets on board or leaves a boat, he does not sin, 

10. If a monk holds or supports a nun of deranged mind ; 11. clouded reason ; 12. 

possessed by a yaksha, a crazy nun, one who is troubled by temptations, has committed an offence, 
is doing penance, has renounced meat and drink, or is the object of a claim on the part o/ relation.% 
etc., he does not sin. 

13, There are six disturbers of pi^oper conduct : the joker, a disturber of self discipline ; the 
babbler, a disturber of truthfulness ; the discontented, a disturber of the right begging, he who has his 
eyes everywhere ; a disturber of careful walking on the road, he who is full of desire, a disturber of the 
way to deliverance ; he who always cherishes a new {desire and) reward for asceticism ; a disturber of 
the way to salvation. Everywhere, abstemiousness in claiming reward is preached by the Master. 

14. Six are the steps in a monk’s life : the position of the monk at introduction, the position 
of the monk after new consecration, the position In special mortlBcation of the flesh, the position as 
helper of an ascetic, the position as a naked ascetic, the position as superior, — so say I. 


I. a monk a nun’s, and the converse. 

** I supply the word ipariyasiya which is wautiner here but stands regularly in sutra 49—51. 

*5 Tao paccha taasa dhd^lahusae ndma tavahare patthaviyavve siya. The vauahara, the procedure towards 
a transgressor, is five-fold divided iu agama, suya, dhara/nM, and j%ya-‘vyava7idrat according as the canon, 
tradition, a rule, a charge, or a custom fires it (see Leumann, Jiiakalpa, p, 2). The second kind oocurs IV, 25. We 
never meet, at least in the Kalya- and Y yavahara-sUtrai, with another procedure as the aha-lahusaga. I 
tiTii-nTr the commeutators are wrong, or their statements belong to a later time, when they {chui^i to lih ashyaV, 359 
foil, « V.-lh. II, 8o.) give vavahdra as fasts and divide it nine-fold in this way 


gWFVLO _ 1 
gurjAgatarao 4 
aJia-gwnio 6 
lahuo _ So 
lah^atarao 25 
aha-lahuo 20 
lahusao 15 
lafmsatardo 10 

aka-lahusao 5 


months 

months, 

»» 

days. 


tam 


te 


atfthamev}am 
dasameaaiii 
duvdlasamenaih 
chhatthenam 
chautthenavi 
ayambils'Q.aih 
ega-Uhanpenaih . 
yuriin’ ad4>hey,a7h 


vahai. 
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RELIGIOUS SONGS FROM NORTHERN INDIA. 
BT WILLIAM CEOOKE {late I.O.SJ. 

No. I. 


A Holi Song. 


Sang by Manohar Bbant* 


Recorded by Ram Chandra D{ib4> of Fdli Khurd, District Itdwd, 

Text. 

Jo koi nirgun jhar lakhi pawai, 

Bhuin bin kuan, khet bin bSri, bin kar rahat cbalSwai. 

Bina shish ki dhul pani liariya, pdni bina lej bhSri lyawai. 

Bin hi kh^fc bijukS garai, mirig chunan nahih bawai. 

J6 koi bhSy ko marai, bliAyen bhajawai, kdl nikat nahin awai. 

J6 paraiii p^t baithi ek dAdar sang sowadu na pawai ; 

Hamal pMl kA bhanwara loblii, sau jogan I6n dhawai. 

Jo bekar tal pakhSwaj bajHwain, we rasna gun gSwaih, 

GAwanMri ko khar^ khoj nahin, Sat GurA Sni batSwai. 

Refrain^ 

Jo koi nirgun jhar lakhi pSwai, 

Trandation. 

He who can see the bodiless fall, 

Can dig a well without earth, and can plant a garden without a field, and can draw water 
without bands. 

A headless female water-bearer can draw water without a rope and bring it. 

Without a field he sets up a figure to scare animals, and no deer can graze in the field. 

He who kills bear, drives ic away, keeps the duty of death away from himself. 

The frog sitting on a leaf of the lotus flower does not know its value \ 

But the beetle, who knows the value of lotus, goes hundreds of miles in search for it. 

Those who sing the praise of God with the tongue without any musical rule or instrument 
Make God ( Sat Gurfi ) come to them and teach them everything, though they do not know 
who came and taught them. 


Refrain^ 

He who can make the bodiless fall. 

No. II, 

A Song attributed to Habir. 

Sung by Manohar Bhant, 

Recorded by Ram Chandri DUM of Fdlt Khurd, District Itdwd. 

Text. 

Lagl Shabd ki ohot, jin ke lagi Shabd ki chot j 
Kyd naddi ; kyd kuAn ; bAuri ; khain ; kyA kot? 

Ky^ barohhi ; kya ohhuri, katari ; kyA dhAlan dt? 

Ky^ bhdi ; kya m^tu pita, r§ ; kyA tiriyd ko soch ? 

Kahfiin kabir; — Suno bhAi santd: bachAin gurun ki 6t, 

Jbke lagi Shabd ki ch6t 
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Translation. 

Those who have received a blow from the Word ; 

To them what is a river, a well, a tank, a ditch or a fort ? 

What is a spear, a knife, a dagger, a shelid ? 

What is a mother, a brother, a father , or a wife’s anxiety ? 

Saith Kabtr : — Brothers and saints, listen to me : any protection is behind the spiritual guide, 
To those who have received a blow from the Word.” 

No. Ill, 

A Hymn to Salim Sh.ah of Fathpto Sikrl. 

Sung hy Daulat Rdm^ Brahman of Bdgt\- 
Recorded hy Jtuoan Sink, Brdkman of Bdgi, District Dehrd Dun, 

Text. 

Dewari men minnat tihara ! 

Ayo saran Dewari men minnat tihara 

Angun hai, dowii ; gun nahih mujh m§h. Merd karo nistara ! 

Dewari mSh minnat tihara ! 

Nangoh nangoh pairoh, dewa, Akbar aya, snake nam tnmhdra ! 

Dewari men minnat tihara ! 

Translation. 

At the Dewari, thou art worshipped ! 

I have sought thy protection at the Dewari. 

0 godling, I have many defects and no good quality. Be my support 1 
At the Dewdri thou art worshipped ! 

O godling, Akbar came to pay his respects to thee bare-footed hearing of thy fame ! 

At the Dewdri thou art worshipped ! 

No. IV. 

A Hymn of the Pilgrims to Jagannftth. 

Current in the Eastern District of the United Provinces, 

Collected by Rdmghartb Ckaube, 

Text. 

Ab to dil lag rahe charan men tihare. 

Pratham yog jagmagdt uhch nioh tare. 

Markand, Shesh, Gang, Indradaman tdre. 

Goknld men janm lihho, Puri ko sidha ro. 

Baudh rdp baithi rahe kit mukut dhdre 
Yatri sab jane na pawdh roki, gaye nyare, 

Dosh pap chhuti gaye panoh ketu s8 tumhdre. 

Markand, Shesh, Gang, Garud khambh dware ; 

Ram Das charan dye, Jagannath pydre. 

Translation. 

Now my heart is set on thy feet (worship). 

Thy fame as the giver of salvation to the high and low is shining. 

Thou gavest salvation to Mdrkand, Shesh, Gang and Indradaman. 

Thou wert born in Gokul and wentest to Puri. 

Thou sittest in the form of Baudh with a crown and ear-ornaments. 

The pilgrims are not allowed to go to thee and they are kept away from thee. 

(On seeing thy flag,) from a distance of tea miles all sins and faults are destroyed. 

The columns on the doors are (under the designations of) Markai^dy Shesh, Gangi Garud ; 
0 beloved Jagaundth, Rdm Das has taken refuge in thee. 
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No. V. 

A Popular Song by SO.r D3.S, about E;irisli]?.a, 

Recorded hy Rdmgharih Chauhi. 

Text. 

Brindaban Mohan dadhi lutii. 

Kahan mero har ? Kahaii nath besar ? Kah^ii motiii ki lar tuti ? 

Barajo, Yasodd, apne laid ko ! Jhakjhorat matuki phiitl ! 

Slirdas Frabha Hari milan ko sarbas de gwalin chhuti. 

Translation. 

Mohan (Sri Krishna) stole curds in Brindaban. 

Where is my necklace ? Where is my nose-ring ? Where is the broken string of pearls ? 

0 Yasoda, check your son ! In his pulling and handling, my earthen vessel of curds broke ! 
Surdds says that cowherd’s girls gave up all for the sake of meeting Prabhu Hari (Sri 
Krishna). 

No. VI. 

A Hymn to Mahadeva. 

Recorded by Rdmghaiih Clhciuhe^ 

Text. 

Shankar Sheo, bambam bhold ! 

Kailash pati, mahdraj rdj, Shankar Sheo, bambam bhola ! 

Orhd sihh fchal, galS byal mal, 16ohau bishdl ati Idl lal, piye bhang rang so, karat kaj ! 

Bachhahd turang, chhabi ang ang, sohai sis Gang, mathe chand bhdl, snndar bird] ! 

Ardhang rdp, ati chhdhh dhdp, nirkhat swardp, bhaye chhakit bhdp, kar dimik dimik dim 
damard baj I 

Rabat Nizdmi, kar jori jori Dijdi bhakti ddn, rdkho man mori, taji charan kamal, kahah 
jauh dj 1 ” 

Translation. 

0 Shankar Sliiv, simple-hearted and careless ! 

O Lord of Kailash, king of kings, Shankar Shiv, simple-hearted and careless ! 

Clad in tiger-skin, snakes around the neck as garlands, large eyes very red, drunk with bhang, 
thou dost realize the hopes (of thy votaries) ! 

Bull for thy steed, surpassing beauty in every limb, the Ganges beautifying the head, in thy 
forehead the moon, and doth thy beauty shine I 

Half-formed, and like a sun-shade, seeing which kings were surprised, and in thy hands the 
damarHL (a musical instrument) soundeth ! 

Nizami with folded hands says; — ‘‘Give me devotion as a boon, keep up my honour in the 
world, leaving thy lotus-like feet whither may I go I ” 

No. VII. 

A Song about Deobaud in Sali&ranpur District. 

Sung by Stta Rdm, 

Recorded by Rdmghartb Chauhe^ 

Text. 

1 . 

Durg^ Kund yah tirath san^ tan ; Sheo ne rachd ; nlr ganbhir bhara. 

Deoband nabih, yah Devi Ban ; ndm Rishiyoh ne dharl 

2 . 

BM& Sundari Chai yah, jis bidhi kahdh main. Wah sat hM. Na is men farq zarft. 

Deoband nabih, yah Devi Ban ; ndm Rishiyoh ne dhard. 
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s. 

Paran hai tapasyS, tab Parbati diya darshan : pati Shambhu ko barS. 

Deoband nabiri, yah Deyt Ban ; nam Rishiyoh ne dhara. 

4 . 

TripnrS Snr k& juddh haS, jab Devi Durge ne shakti : dusht ek ohban men marlt. 

Deoband nahih, yah Devi Ban ; n^m Rishiyon ne dhar&. 

6 . 

Tripura Sundari balS, jab se B414 Sundar n^m ; Ved vikhy&fc kara. 

Deoband nahlh, yah Devi Ban ; nam Rishiyoh ne dharS. 

6 . 

Pdndwoh ki r^jdhani bhaf, phir barah baras kiyS b^s ; gh^s pat asan chard. 

Deoband nahlh, yah Devi Ban; nam Rishiyoh ne dhard. 

7. 

Dharo Dwait Ban ndm Yudhisthir, Devi Ban jisko kahaih. Rag am dwesh tard. 

Deoband nahih, yah Devi Ban ; nam Rishiyoh ne dhard. 

8 . 

Yak Banjard thd : sing le sab Banjare charhe ; an yahdh tdndd derd. 

Deoband nahih, yah Devi Ban ; nam Rishiyoh ne dhara. 

9 . 

Jab Durge ne kald dikhdi, yahih nagar rach diyd. Sohdwan shahar kard, 

Deoband nahih, yah Devi Ban ; ndm Rishiyoh ne dhara. 

10 . 

Phir Akbar Shdh Badshdh Mughal bahut se pdre. Desh sab un se data. 

Deoband nahlh, yah Devi Ban ; ndm Rishiyoh ne dhard. 

U. 

Hinduoh ne qatal dm kiyd, base Mahdjan log ; chali yohhih param pard. 

Deoband nahih, yah Devi Ban ; ndm Rishiyoh ne dhard. 

12 . 

Khushhdli Bohare ko ohitdyd, band diyd un bhdwan : subhdg un ghat dhard. 

Deoband nahih, yah Devi Ban ; nam Rishiyoh ne dhard, 

13. 

Pichhe Kdlt Mdt, pichhe Bhairoh Bir launkare ; sdmhne sher khara. 

Deoband nahih, yah Debi Ban ; ndm Rishiyoh ne dhard. 

14 . 

Ho rahi jai jai kar bhdwan men karke Dhdnu darshan. Bhagat Durge kd tard. 

Deoband nahih, yah Devi Ban ; nam Rishiyoh ka dhard. 

16 . 

Sita Rdm niyddar darsi, Devi kripd kari : kdj santoh kd sdrd. 

Devoband nahih, yah Devi ban ; ndm Rishiyoh kd dhard. 

Translation, 

1 . 

The Pool of Durgd is an ancient place of pilgrimage : Shiv built it, and the water is deep. 
It is not Deoband but Devi Ban, a name given by the Rishis. 

2 . 

This is the lady Bdld Sundari, whose tale I will now tell. It is the true story. There is 
no difference in it. 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban ; a name given by the Rishis. 
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3 . 

When (Mahadev) had fulfilled his penance, Parbati went and worshipped him and married 
the lord Shambhu. 

It IS not Deoband, but DeTi Ban ; a name given by the Bishis. 

4 . 

In the trouble with Tripur^i Sur, the Devi took the form of DnrgS and killed her enemy 
at a blow. 

It is not Deoband but Devi Ban ; a name given by the Bishis. 

6 . 

Tripura and Sundari fought, hence her name of Sundari BSla, and the Vedas were saved. 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban ; a name given by the Bishis. 

6 . 

The Pandavas dwelt twelve years and ruled here, and here they ate grass and leaves. 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban ; a name given by the Bishis. 

7 . 

Yudhisthir gave it the name of Dwait Ban, which had been called Devi Ban. Hence 
enmity and desire were banished. 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban ; a name given by the Bishis. 

8 . 

There was one Banj^ra and all the Banj^ras came with their goods, and here they pitched 
their tents. 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban; a name given by the Bishis. 

8 . 

When Durg& showed her powers, a town was built here. It became a beautiful city. 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban ; a name given by the Bishis. 

10 

Then Akbar Shah, the Mughal King, greatly destroyed it, and the whole country feared 

him. 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban ; a name given by the Bishis. 

11 . 

When the Hindustanis were killed off, Mahdjans lived here and came in great numbers. 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban j a name given by the Bishis. 

12 . 

The desire came to Khushhaii, the Banker, and he built a temple, and he set up a 
beautiful bathing gMt. 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban ; a name given by the Bishis. 

13 . 

Behind is the Temple of K^, and behind that the shrine of Bhairon, and in front stands 
his lion. 

It i« not Deoband, but De^i Ban ; a name given by tbe Bishis. 

14 . 

(Tbe pilgrims) pay tbe respects to Dhfinu and keep on crying ‘ viotorv ' in 
The devotee of Dnrgfi obtains (his desire). ^ 

It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban ; a name given by the Bishis. 

15 . 

Daily Slt& Bam pays bis respects, and the goddess has mercy and grants all bis desires 
It is not Deoband, but Devi Ban ; a name given by tbe Rifliiiff 
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Note. 

Tho story intended to be related in tke abo^e verses is mueli tHs. Mahadeva settled at 
Deoband for his austerities, and the place became known as the Mahadeva Ban or Forest, and 
was revered as a holy place. When his austerities were accomplished, he married P^rbaii 
there, whence it became known as Devi Ban. Then comes the story about the rescue of the 
Vedas from the demons by the goddess under the form of Durga. The legend goes that Tri- 
pura Sura was in possession of the place and Durga undertook to oust him. So she went 
there in the guise of a beautiful girl, BMa Sundari, Tripura Sdra desired to marry her and she 
said she would do so, if he defeated her in battle. Thinking her to be only a delicate girl he 
agreed and was killed. 

Next we have a legend connecting the place with the PSndavas. The idea is that in all 
iapoban, forests for penance, there is universal peace and amity, the lion lies down with the 
lamb and the sheep with the wolf. So when Yudhishthir settled at Deoband for a while, he 
forgot all his enmities, and named the place Advaita Ban, the forest in which he obtained the 
two most desirable qualities. 

After this comes the more modern story of Dh^nu Bhagat, the BanjiM, who is fabled to 
have offered his head to the goddess, and of whom long stories are sung in verse. Many of 
his caste came to worship at this shrine where this took place, and are said to have been 
ousted by the MusalmSns, represented in story by the Emperor Akbar, 

They in turn were driven out of the holy place and it has now become the property of 
the Baniya class, and the last phase of the holy place is its enlargement and adornment by 
one Khushali, a banker, in quite modern times. 

No. VIII. 

A Prabhati or Morning Hymn. 

Sung on opening a temple to Bdm or Krishna* 

Eeoorded by Bdm Ktshn of Kauldgir, Distriot Dehrd Dun* 

Text. 

Jagiye, Qopsll panchhi ban bole. 

Nisha sagari bit gai. Bhfinu ko prak^sb, bhayo. Bhahwarah gunj^r kihh. KawalSh dal kbole. 

Shashi ki jot malin bhai. Ghakawi p!y£ mllaa gal. Pa wan chalat ati sugandh, tarwar ban dole. 

JSgiye QopM Ldl panchhi ban bole. 

Translation. 

Awake, 0 Gopal LSI, the birds in the forest have begun to chirp. 

The night is passed. The light of the sun has become visible. The bees have begun to hum. 
The lotus dowers have opened their petals. 

The light of the moon has dimmed. The Chahawi has gone to meet her beloved. The breezes 
blow scented and the tree-leaves iu the forest are moving. 

Awake, 0 Gopal Ldl, the birds in the forest have begun to chirp. 

No. IX. 

A GhanboU Hymn to Xftli. 

Becorded by Shobhd Bdm^ School Teacher of BibhauH Village^ District Dehrd 

Text. 

K^li ri, tu Kalkd, joti teri bharpdr ! 

Garh Lankd, jj, tu charhi: are sahware kaj. 

Are sauware kdj : khdn se khappar bhar liahi. 

Siya Ram ki phauj bijay tumhih ne dihbi. 

Lalkdrain rdkshas zdr zdr pi pi mad pydla. 

Pai taine Rlwan m^r kiy^ ; munh sab kSlI. 
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Garh Lanka ko tor, son ko mitti kinbin. 

Aisi ta mabrani ; turn bain Nanak bhal cbinbin. 

Mert tu KSli Mai. Ter! main bbent banM. 

Gbandasbwale Raje bbawan mfin dbwajS cbarbai. 

Translation. 

O Black one (Kali), tbon art tbe goddess of tbe age (Kalka), tby work is fulfilled ! 

Tbou didst attack Lanka and achieve success. 

Thou didst achieve success and didst fill tby earthen vessel with tbe blood (of those who 
fell in the ’struggle). 

Thou didst give victory to tbe army of Sita and Bfim. 

Tbe cannibals drinking the cups of wine challenged hoarsely. 

But tbou by laying Rawan low didst blacken tbe faces of all of them (humiliated them) . 
Reducing tbe fort of Lank^, tbon didst convert gold into ashes. 

So art tbou queen : N^nak knows thee full well. 

0 Black Mother, tbou art mine. I have composed this as a present to thee. 

May a flag wave on tbe palace of tbe Raja on tbe fourteenth day of the Hindu months. 

No. X. 

A Vaishnava Hymn sung daily to the ShfilgrAm Stone. 

Bung hy MddJio Dds^ 

Recorded by Bhagwant Prashdd, School Teacher of Dhimhrt Village^ Dieirict Agrd. 

Text. 

SbSlgrfim, suuo binati men ; yah bardfiu daya kari pafin. 

Frfit hot, jal se manjan kari, prem sahit absbnan karaun. 

Ghaudan, dhup, dip, tulsbi dal, bbfintl bb^nti ke pbul cbarbfiun. 

Unche singbasan baitbfir6n, gbantfi sankh, mridang bajaiin. 

Ek bund, cbarnSmrit pfifin pitrin ko Vaikuuth patbaun-. 

Jo ahar jurai bai rain din, bbog lag^ya ke jutban pfiun. 

Gilane pap kare duniyfi men parik ramfi ke sdtb babafin. 

Gbbuti gayo janjfil jagat ke, dewfint ko darbfi men jfiun. 

Madbo Dfis dayfi Sat Gurfi ke sat sfidhun ko das kah&un. 

Translation. 

0 Sbllgram, bsten to my prayer: of thy kindness give me this boon. 

In the morning washing my body with water, I bathe you with affection. 

Then I offer to you sandal, incense, lamps, leaves of the tulii plant, and various kinds of 
flowers. 

Then I place you on a high seat and play on bells, drum, and blow tbe concb-shelL 

1 get a drop of water in which I have bathed you and thereby send my ancestors to the 
paradise (of Vishnu). 

The food I have been able to procure, I offer yon that your leavings I may eat. 

Then walk round you and thereby throw off aU tbe sins I have committed in the world. 

Then free from tbe snares of the world, I go to tbe covert of the gods. 

Mjidho Das says, that through the generosity of the Trae Guide he may be called the servaat of all 
the saints. 
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No. XI. 

A Hymn to BKawanl. 

Sung by Eukm Sihhi a hoy in the Riiknutd Village School. 
Recorded by his teacher. 

Text, 

1 . 

Ak kl gari, dh^k ke pabiye ; surahi ke bail jurawati. 

Meri MSta Maia : tumhiii soil dhyan lagilwati. 

2 . 

Jd men cbarbi ^wain Kanbaur ki kesan bagar buharati. 

Meri MSta MaiS : tumhiri son dbyan lagawati. 

3. 

Ja men cbarbi a wain LMta Mala : kesan bagar bubarati. 

Meri Mata Maid ; tumbin sou dbydn lagdwad. 

4 . 

Jd men cbarbi dwain Masani Matd, 

Ja men cbarbi awain, Mau ki Mdtd. 

Jd men cbarbi awain, Gargawen ki Mata. 

Kesar bagar buharati. 

Meri Mdtd Maid, tumbin son dbydn lagawati. 

3 . 

Ja men cbarM awain Kdanwdli. 

Ja men cbarbi awain Sato Babinain. 

Ja men cbarbi awain ekbattar sau Mata. 

Ak ki gari, dbdk ke pabiye, surabi M bail jurawati. 

Meii Matd Maid, tumbin son dbydn lagdwati. 

Translation. 

1 . 

The car of dh, the wheels of yalds ^ ; wild oxen yoked to it. 

Mother Maid mine : I meditate only on tbee. 

2 . 

In the car is coming the Mother of Kanbaur : I sweep the way with my hair. 
Mother Maid mine ; I meditate only on tbee. 

3. 

In the car is coming Mother Laltd : I sweep the way with my hair. 

Mother Maid mine : I meditate only on tbee. 

4. 

In the car is coming Mother Masani. 

In the car is coming the Mother of Mdii, 

In the car is coming the Mother of Gurgdoh. 

I sweep the way with my hair. 

Mother Maid mine : I meditate only on thee. 

5. 

In the car is coming the Mother of the Wells. 

In the car are coming the Seven Sisters. 

In the car are coming the Seventy-one-hundred Mothers. 

The car of dTs^ the wheels of palds: wild oxen yoked to it. 

Mother Maid mine : I meditate only on thee. 


1 The pMs is the abode of the goddess. 
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Ko. XII, 

A Song about the Forest godlings : The Cow and the Lion. 

Sung hy Sdlig Rdm Kdya&th of Aparpur Village. 

Recorded by Ldltd Prasddf School Teacher of Aparpdr. 

Text. 

Din ko nan, kiran ki bera surain ban ko jawe, ri. 

Ek ban fiiigb ; dujo ban nagbai ; tije ban pahunebe jay^, n. 

Ban kai patau^ mnkbbu na dinhe, npar nahar hukai, ri. 

“ Ab ki daiu bakas mere sama U ; ghar bachhra nad&n, ri. 

“ K6 tero sakh bbarat bai ? Ko tero bbayo zamani, ri ? 

** Suraj sabiU sakh bbarat bain ; Banaspati zaman, x*i. ” 

Suraj sabifca sabajayan atbay gaye ? Banaspatt jhar jay, ri ? 

“ Dbarfci MatS sakh bbarati bain ; B^suk hot zamtln, ri. 

Ek ban n^gb, dujo ban n4ghi, tije ban pabancbl j.^yS., ri. 

A wo : “ iVISre baobbara pil6 dudbw^, sinh baoban h^ri ai, rf . ” 

** Awat dekb6 ab to dudh bam na pi wain, mat A Chalibdn tnmliAi^o sath, ri, ” 

Uiiobe parbat here w^re sinbld : “ Surain aj na ai, rl. ” 

Avrat dekhi surabbi bacbbara, siiiblA man musnk^i, rt 
“ Ab to surbbi bacban, ki s^ncM ; ek gai, do ri. ** 

“ Pabile, mama, monbih bbakab lijo, pichh§ surain mai, ri. 

“ Kaune, bbanaijd, tonbih sikb dinbon kaun lagy6 tere kma ri 7 
Dharti Mata monbih sikb dinbt ; langhr lagyo mere k4n, ri. 

“ Jaw6, bbanaijS, ban tnmbih ko dinbSn, Bb5r hot char j^wo, ri j 
Cbame ko Kajali Ban dai dinbo; pine ko Ganga jal panl, ri. 

Translation. 

A cow went into the forest at day-break. 

She passed one forest and then the second and then she went into the third forest. 

She bad not taken any leaf of the forest into her mouth before she found a lion roaring 
at her. 

(She begged of him) “ Havo mercy on me this time. I have a very young calf at home.” 
( The lion asked ) “ Who is thy witness and who stands secnrity for theo ? ” 

( The cow replied ) “ The sun is my witness and Banaspati is secnrity for me.” 

( The lion rejoined ) “ The sun will set, and Banaspati will drop, ” 

(The cow then said) » Mother Earth is my witness and Basuk (tho snake king) is my 
security. ” ^ 

Then the Uon allowed her to go and she went back from one forest to the other and then 
to the third and reached her home. 

She arrived (and said to her oalf ), ” My calf, come and suck my teats, I have given mv 
word to a lion. s y 

^ Oo the ' ^ ^ 


uuv/ VV/Vf 


oonie 


The lion kept watch on the lofty hills (and said within himself ) 
to-day. ” 

He saw the cow and the oalf coming towards him and he smiled. 

.( When the the cow with the oalf went up to the lion, he said) • !-« O ^ 

tmthfnl. Thou didst go alone and hast come back doubled. 

(The calf broke in upon the conversation and said) 0 maternal uncle, first of all eat 
me, and then yon can eat the mother-cow. ” ® ^ 
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( The lion then said ) “ Who advised thee to call me maternal uncle and who poisoned 
thy ears against me ? ” 

( The calf replied ) Mother Earth gave me her advice ; the monkey poisoned my ears 
against thee. ” 

( The lion then said ) “ O my sister’s son, go, for I give this forest to thee. Come in the 
morning and graze in the forest. 

I give thee Kajali Forest to graze in and the water of the Ganges to drink. ” 

Note. 

The idea of the Hindus is that lions and demons are appeased and cease to do harm to 
any one who calls them * maternal uncle,’ because no Hindu can do injury to his sister’s son, 
who is to him an object of worship. 

Ko. XIII. 

A Song of the Kanw&rthfLs. 

Purveyors of Ganges water. 

Text, 

KamarthiyS ( Kanwarithiyd ), mere param adhar, 

BholS paras ghar aya jaiho. 

Aya jaiho apne mav^fi ke bhdg, 

Bhola paras ghar fiya jaiho. 

Aya jaiho apne babul ke bhfig, 

BhoU paras ghar fiya jaiho. 

Aya jaiho apne bhai§.h ke bhilg, 

Bhola paras ghar aya jaiho. 

Aya jaiho apne bahint ke bhag, 

Bhoia paras ghar aya jaiho. 

Aya jaiho apnl dhaniya ke bhag, 

Bhola paras ghar aya jaiho. 

Kanwarathiya, mere param adhar, 

Bhola paras ghar aya jaiho. 

Are, pahall ‘bam’ angna men boll ; duji galiah men jaya ; 

Tiji ‘ bam ’ daure pai boli ; chauthi jhari men jaya ; 

Panchaih ‘bam ’ Ganga pai boli ; chhathaiii Lakhnaua men jaya ; 

Sataih ‘bam’ Sheo nare pai boli ; athain Bhola darbar. 

Kamarthiya, mere param adhar, 

Bhoia paras ghar aya jaiho. 

Translation. 

O Kamarthi, thou art my chief support, 

Touching Mahadev, come back home. 

Come back for the blessing of your mother. 

Touching Mahadev, come back home. 

Come back for the blessing of your father, 

Touching Mahadev, come back home. 

Come back for the blessing of your brothers, 

Touching Mahadev, come back home. 

Come back for the blessing of your sisters, 

Touching Mahadev, come back home. 

Come back for the blessing of your wife, 

Touching Mahadev, come back home. 

O Kamarthi, thou art my chief support, 

Touching Mahadev, come back home. 

O, he ( the Kanwarthl ) says ‘ ham ' ^ first in the courtyard ; next in the lanes; 
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Thirdly ( he says ) ‘ bam ’ in the village precincfcs ; fourthly in the woods ; 

Fifthly at the Ganges ( he says ) ^bam ’ ; sixthly at Lucknow ; 

Seventhly (he says ) ‘ bam * at the Sheo river ; eighthly in the court of Mahadev. 

O Kamarthi, thou art my chief support, 

Touching Mahadev, come back home. 

Note. 

The Kanwarthis are purveyors of Ganges water from Hardwar for use on the lingam of impor- 
tant temples of Mabjldeva. Like the devouter pilgrims to Jagann^th, they have, in order to secure 
the full benefits oE their merit, to eschew the Railways and travel on foot. The above song is that 
o£ the Kanwarthis who supply the temple of Lodheswar Mahadeva, 

No. XIV. 

Song to the Goddess of Small-pox. 

( Sung when a boy is actually suffering from the disease, ) 

Recorded by Mathurd Prasad^ School Teacher in Phanphimd Village^ District Itawa , 

Text. 

Devi hoy a gain day^l abai more angana. 

Devi ke payan chaudan kharSiin : khodai chalin, re, abai more angana. 

Devi hoy^ gain day^l abai more angan^. 

Devi ke hathan phulah ki chhariyan ; chhariyan marai chalin, re, abhai more angana. 

Devi hoya gain daySl abai more angana. 

Devi ki godin ISl balakw^, lalnfi dewai chabu, re, abai more angana, 

Devi hoy§. g^in dayal abai more angana. 

Translation. 

The Devi has been kind to us in our courtyard. 

The Devi has a sandal made of gold : she has just gone to dig with it our courtyard just now. 

The Devi has been kind to us in our courtyard. 

The Devi has sticks of flowers in her hands : with them she has gone to beat us in our 
courtyard. 

The Devi has been kind to us in our courtyard. 

The Devi has a red child in her lap : she is just going to give the child to us in our 
courtyard. 

The De'd has been kind to us in our courtyard. 

No. XV. 

A Morning Hymn ( Sumirini }. 

^ung by low-caste Hindus, 

Smg ly SArdds. Reported by LaU Telt of Pilnd Vilhye, District Eiah. 

Recorded by Pandit Shivdaydl, School Teacher of Pilnd Village. 

Text. 

Deotil sigare aja man&Hn. 

Shnkra, Budh, Sanishchar, Vrihaspati, Sflraj, ChandrS, sabai man Mu, 

Langdr, Qaari, Ganesb, SirdS, Gangaji, charan sir nAufi. 

Bharat, Ram, Lakshman, Bipusudan, SitA, Hanumfin, TamunS, chit lAuu. 

PAncho PA94A, chhathe NarAyan, Rohini putra, charan sir nSun. 

Dhanyfi dbanyfi win BMmsIn k6; aru Baldoo charan sir nAdfi. 

Sflr Dfis : BhagwAn bharose RAm ChandrA ke sab gnn gift 11. 

DeotA sigrS Aju manAAn. 
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Translation. 

To-day, invoke all the gods. 

I call them all to miad : Shukra, Budh, Saniehar, Vrahaspati, Surya and Ohandra. 

I salute the monkeys : Gauri, Ganesh, Sardlt, and Gangaji. 

I call to mind Bharat, Ram, Lakshman, Ripusudan, SitS and Hanuman and the Tamuua. 

I lay my head at the feet of the five Pandwas and the sixth NarSyan, the son of Rohini, 

Blessed is Bhimsen, and Baldeo I salute. 

Sur Das says that he has confidence in BhagwSn and so he sings the praises of Rdm 
Chandra. 

I invoke all the gods to-day. 

No. XVI. 

Village Hymns in It&w& District. 

Recorded hy Pandit Bhagw&n DU from the lips of Kundan Ahtr and Gohul Ahir of PdU Village. 

1 — To Devi. 

Text. 

Bhawani, tero Gangaji men ghalo, re, hindolo ! 

K4he ke khambha marware ? Kahe ki hai bagdor ? 

Bhawani, tero, ete. 

Chandan ke khambhl marware : resham ki hai bagdor. 

Bhawdni, tero, etc. 

Ko ju jhuldi ? Kaun jhulawai ? Ko jfi dumachi machawai ? 

Bhawani, tero, etc. 

Devi jhfilain ; langfir jhuldwain. Hanumat dumachi machSwain. 

BhawSni, tero, etc. 

Sumiri sumiri, MatA, tero yash gAon. Nagari men rahahu dAyAlu ; 

Bhawani tero Gangaji men ghalo hai hindold. 

Translation. 

O Bhawani, thy cradle swings in the Ganges ! 

Of what are made the supports ? Of what is made the rope ? 

0 BhawAni, thy cradle, etc. 

The supports are made of sandalwood, and the rope is made of silk. 

O Bhawani, thy cradle, etc. 

Who swings on it ? Who causes the cradle to swing ? Who plays on the drum ? 

O Bhawani, thy cradle, etc. 

The Devi swings in it ; the apes make the cradle swing. HanumAn plays on the drum. 

O Bhawani, thy cradle, etc. 

O MAtA, calling thee- to my mind I sing thy praises. I pray that you may be kind to the city. 
O BhawAni, thy cradle swings in the Ganges. 

2.— To KALi. 

Text. 

Gagan uri rath ki raj ; gagan uri KAli ke rath ki raj. 

KAhe ke pahiyA banl aur kAhe ke don bail P 
Rath ki raj gagan u:^. 

Ghandan ki pahijA bani aur surah gau ke bail. 

Rath M raj gagan uri. 

Ko ja rath men baithi hai 7 Ko hAnke don bail? 
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Rath ki raj gagan uri. 

Kuli rath men baitbt hain : HanTimdt haiikam don ball. 

Rath ki raj gagan uri, 

Sumiri sumin, MatS, tero yash gdoh 5 tohi ke Ram dohai. 

Rath ki raj gagan uri. 

Translation. 

The dust of the chariot rose to the heavens : the dust of the chariot of KO rose to the heavens. 
Of what is made the wheel and of what are made the oxen ? 

The dust of the chariot rose to the heavens. 

The wheel is made of sandalwood and the oxen are the wild kine. 

The dust of the chariot rose to the heavens. 

Who sits in the chariot and who drives the two oxen ? 

The dust of the chariot rose to the heavens. 

Kali sits in the chariot and Hanuman drives the two oxen. 

The dust of the chariot rose to. the heavens. 

0 Mdta, I sing thy praises, calling thee to my mind : be kind to me for Rdm’s sake. 

The dust of the chariot of Kali rose to the heavens. 


3. — To DharmdhAri. 

Text. 

Milan bhaye, re,. Hari son milan bhaye. 

Gangs, ghat Dhanndhari son milan bhaye. 

Ksihau ten ^ye Dharnn Deot^ ? Kah^h te aye Sri R 4 m ? 

PashcMm ten ^ye Dharmi Deot^, Parat ten aye Sri R^m. 

Hari son milan bhaye, 

Bheht le, bheht le Dharmi Deotfi, tere janam ke kati haih pEp. 

Hari son milan bhaye. 

Translation. 

0 1 1 have met Hari. 

On the banks of the Ganges I have met Dharmdhari. 

Whence has come Dharm Deot^ T And whence has come Ram ? 

Dharmi Deota has come from the West and Ram has come from the East. 

1 have met Hari. 

Meet Dharmdnan Deota and the sins of several lives shall be washed away. 
I have met Hari. 


4;,— To Maika. Stir. 
Text. 

Kyoh jori hath raini, mamd merS ? 

Ghi meri kapiySh ; kanak kothariySn ; bakar bandhe chatsAl. 
Mama mer 8 , kyoh jori hath raini ? 

Mdroh bakar ; karoh, re, kandhr ; prem newati jim§.on. 

MSmS mere, kyoh jore hath raini ? 


Translation. 


0 (maternal) uncle, why have yon folded hands ? 

1 have ^ m pitchers, gold in the treasure room and a goat is tied in the yard 
U uncle, why have you folded your hands ? 

I shall till the goat and offer flesh and food (to MaiM Sflr) after respectfully 
V (maternal) .uncle, why have you folded your hands ? 


inviting him. 
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5.— Ram Khafi. 

Text. 

Aju nind bhari sowo. Kalu Khaa ke phir soe QaiigS, tarahati kai Isan nadiyl ki par. 

Kald KbSh na kahun so wain Ganga tarahati na Isan nadiya ke tir. 

Bhramat phirain aswaii na(R pal ; lila ghora, dn sonahar^ Kalu KhSii bhayo aswar. 

KahSh Ilia gard bhare ? Kah^h bhari samal sej ? GangS par lila gard bhare ; wahin fcathin 
chali talwar. 

Nadi pal bhramat phirain asw^r Kilu Kh^h. 

Translation. 

0 KSlu Khan, hare a sound sleep to-day, KSld Khan sleeps either in the valley of the 
Ganges or beyond the Isan river. 

Kalu Kh^h sleeps neither in the valley of the Ganges or the bank of the Isan river. 

He wanders about (at Makanpur Village) on the river banks mounted on his steed : mounted on 
his dark-grey horse with the golden saddle. 

Where did the dark-grey horse get covered with dust ? Where did the bed get covered with 
dust ? The dark-grey horse got covered with dust beyond the Ganges, where a bloody fight took place. 
KSlu Khan wanders about on the banks of the river mounted on his steed, 

Ko. XVII. 

A Hymn sung at the Ekadashi Vrat, the most popular of the Vaishpava fast 

Sung hy Kundan Ahtr of 'B&U Kkurd. 

Recorded hy Pandit Bhagwdn Din, School Teacher of Pdlt Kkurd Village^ District Itdwdt, 

Text. 

Bhali rach! Raghubir hamare rath atake din hoi rghe. 

Fratham bandi guru charan shish ShSrad ko n£dh. 

Sharad kripa jo hoya kacbhn Hari ke gun gMh. 

Kanth baithu, Parmeshwari, tin bhuah kl rSnt. 

Jo vrat s^dhe RS-ja Rhp Mangal te kachhu karon bakhani. 

Dadhisnt upjai sinh, ish bin shish bihara. 

Dhani dhani Singhal — dwip jahah Padmini paukhana. 

Raja phirat kull tbangar men. 

Sut Basuk Ion jay pakarid we 9 tarn lai aw6. 

Asan6 ek baro qarur hai biti gayS bahu rozi. 

Malin fiya, kahi R^ja se : Mohhi na paye kboja.*’ 

Sughar banak ban banl, mSnoh shobhH ten karhi. 

Asht p^w rath ke bane w4 men ch^r jurSi. 

Dekhat banM kabat nabih ^wai ; sar Basndao ubari. 

Rabi ki jwal4 kathin, chhanh rath chalai hamSrA” 

Waigan tnl hamain tan byapai, rath rakhe bilmSy. 

“ Kai, RajS., turn rathahinoha lHwo, nabih lewo aprSdb.” 

Bh^i, sanjhE ati bhir, sabai ranwas bulSi. 

Sakai jure muni ai ke babn ke dware. 

Kann disha se gaman kigo hai P ” Bolo bachan samhar. 

Hin j^d ek haH nagar men whko khoji bnlM. 

Bin puchheh vrat rahi kant wohi tr^s dikhi.yo. 

ii nikat tharhi Garnr ke taki pauriya, phir milai kutumb ko jay. 
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Translation. 

The hero of the RaghuyansMs ( Bam Chandra) ordained that a chariot be stopped a long while 
in the daytime. 

First of all 1 salute my religious guide and then I salute the goddess of learning. 

If Shards be kind to me I shall sing some praises of Hari. 

Parmeshwart, queen of the three regions, sit in my throat. 

So that I may sing like Rup Mangal when he commenced his fast on the eleventh day 
of the month. 

To Dadhisnt was born a lion ( a very powerful man ), but for lack of devotion his mind was 
troubled. 

Blessed be the island of Singhal where a low-born woman is Padmini ( a woman of the highest 
class ). 

The ESjd wandered about in ( search of ) thieves and evil men. 

If the son of B^suk ( the king of the serpents) was found in evil acts, he was not spared. 

Once there was trouble because ( the R^ja ) did not return for a long time. 

The mdlin ( gardener’s wife ) came and informed the R^ja that there was no trace of the prince. 
Very beautifully adorned, she appeared as if she had been taken out from the ocean of beauty 
and loveliness. 

Then appeared a chariot of eight wheels to which four horses were yoked. 

( The chariot was so very beautiful) that it could not be admired in words, but merely on seeing 
B^sMeo bowed bis head. 

(The Raja said when the chariot was driving) that his chariot could not go in the sun and 
must travel in the shade. 

( The chariot was stopped) and in the evening when he began to drive it again, it would not go. 
( The snake king then asked the RSja Riip Mangal ) to set the chariot going or to hear his 
curse. 

The Eaj4 called all his rdnts and saints and relatives. 

A great crowd assembled at his door. 

They asked ( the snake king ) : from which direction have you commenced your journey 2. ? 
Then ( Rajd Rdp Mangal ) called from the city a low-caste woman that fasted ( on eleventh 
day of the month ). 

Against the will of her husband, who would have punished her if he had heard of it. 

No sooner she came than the chariot flew up with the help of the ( sacred ) Garud bird and 
the woman went to her house and joined her family. 

No. xvni. 

A popular Vaislmava Song. 

Aiiributed to Tulst Dds. 

Text. 

Aiso ko udar jag mahiu I 

Binu sewa jo drawai din par RSm saris kau nUMu I 
Jo gai^ yog vir% yatn^ kari nabih pSwat muni jnani. 

Jd gatt dai Gidh Shabari kahang prabhu, tab hun na jijE jSnt 
J6 sampati dash dish s&dhi kai Rawan Sheo pahah linhin. 

So sampad^ BibMshan, kd ati sakuch sabit Hari dinhih ; 

Tulshi Bas : “ Sab bhduti sakal sukh jo chShasi man mere ; 

Tau bhaju R^m kdm sab pflran karai krip^ nidhi tere.” 

> They asked this to oonvinoe the snake king that the chariot did not go because he had oommenoed his jonruev 
facing an unauspiciaus and unlucky direction. 
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Translation. 

There is none so charitable in this world ! 

There is not, except Ram, a single being who moves at the sight oE the poor, without requiring 
any service from him. 

That salvation which the saints and the wise do not get even after exerting themselves ; 

To secure it he gave to the Vulture and to Shabari, but even then, O Lord, the heart did not 
recognise thee. 

That property which Rawan gained from Mahddeva by ojffering his ten heads to him, 

Hari gave to Bibhishan with bashfnlness. 

Tulshi DSs says : “ 0 my heart, if thou desirest perfect happiness, 

Worship R^m and all thy desires shall be fulfilled by him who is the Treasure of Mercy,” 

Ko. XIX 

Hymns to Village Godlings. 

Recorded by Sayyid Al-Hasan^ Master of the TahstU School^ Mathurd, 

To Kola Bdvl, the Plantain Groddess. 

Text. 

Bliar Bh^don ke, KelS, rat andhen : kdre sint pai pathar d^ri. Kah&h ko chali Mhi rat, he 
May? 

Ek bau dekh, bhagta tero koi na p^yo he May. 

Pdyd pSya Lakha Gujar ko payd. 

Hath kt lakariya dar de ban mahhih. 

Tuhaih to niwayan %ai, hS May. 

Translation. 

During the whole of Bliadon, 0 Kela, the nights are very dark : on the black lion the hail 
falls. At midnight, O Mother, whither goest thou ? 

Thou hast searched a forest, but found no votary of yours therein, 0 Mother. 

Now thou hast found one ; thou hast found one in LSkhS Qajar. 

Now, throw away the burning stick ® to barn the negligent votaries with. 

In the forest, 0 Mother, I have come to propitiate thee. 

To BhtXmiydr. 

Text. 

Unche khair BhiimiyS basai, j^ke niche basai kalir. 

Mad ke pySle BhumiyS piwai, bhar bhar dewai kalfir, 

BhumiyS ke h^th ki mundari, hati kallr, 

Khere ko rachhpal Bhumiyd. 

Kbere ki chamar sath BhiimiyS. 

Ter§ b^wan Bhairo sSth BhfimiyS. 

Translation. 

On a high platform ( or catechu tree ) does Bhumiya live and below it lives the distiller. 
Bhfimiy^ drinks cupfuls of wine : the distiller fills the cups, and hands them over ( to 
BhfimiyS ), 

The large ring on Bhumiya’s hand is the reward of the distiller. 

BhumiyS, is the protector of the village. 

The skins (or the dead) of the village are with Bhumiya^. 

Fifty-two Bhairohs are with BhiimiyS. 

To Prety the Arch-Demon. 

Text. 

Pret, tere bSj rahih changhariySh. 

Uncho so tero bano chantaro, upar jal ki ghariyah. 

Pret, tere bdj ghariyah ka thandhS pSni, y^hi piwai, Pret MahSibabhaniyS. 

Kaune lagSi tere bagh baghlchS ? Kaun ner ki dariy^h ? 

» Mth is the most proper Hindi word for it. 

It may also mean that such goddesses as Ohamariyft, etc., are with BhilmiyS. 
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Piet tere b^j rahin chaughariyan. 

M&r palthi baith gayo : bhajan kiyo char ghariyan. 

Pret, teri b^j rahih chaughayiyah. 

Translation. 

O Pret, thy bells are sounding hoarsely. 

Thy platform is high : on it are placed water-pitchers, 

O Pret, the water of some pitchers is cold : the demon-wife of the Mah4brahmah ^ drinks it up. 

Who has planted thy gardens ? Who has planted the ner trees ® ? 

O Pret, they bells are sounding hoarsely. 

Thou sittest with crossed legs ( paltM ) ; sing hymns for four hoars. 

0 Pret, thy bells are sounding hoarsely. 

No. XX. 

Song sung on the Terfthhwih. 

The last day oj the obsequies of a Hindu, 

Sung by Nandhumdrt Thakurdnt of Shamsdbdd^ Agrd — Recorded by the Head Master 
of Sliams&h&d Village School* 

Text. 

Aipan paduli mahdhati, jahlih baithe haifi sagaro deo. Badh^wo sahche deo ko. 

Hath mat pakarai, deota ; toi apni kl ^n. Badhawo sancho deo ko. 

Mohih tohtnmaaaigo, samai khoygo. Badhi,ywo s^hchi deo ko, 

May to manai merS bhauji aur sahodar bir. Badhawo sSfichS deo ko. 

Translation. 

Balls of powdered rice and turmeric (I place), where are sitting all the gods ( ancestors). I 
ping the praises of the true gods. 

Hold not my hands, 0 gods ( the departed ) : let me make the balls. I sing the praises of 
the true gods. 

Swear by thyself ( not to dispute, the time for ) dispute has gone. I sing the praises of the 
true gods. 

Thy mother reminds me she is my brother’s wife and my brother is a hero ( godling ). I sing 
the praises of the true gods. 

Explanatory Version, 

As given by the Recorder of the song, 

1 am making lumps of rice, powdered with water and mixed with turmeric in the name of the 
ancestors (these lumps represent ancestors). It is supposed that when a place is assigned to the 
lumps, the spirits of the ancestors inhabit them and then they do not wander about, but receire 
the ofEerings made to the lumps which represent them, where all the ghosts of the ancestors are 
sitting. 

O gods ( properly demons, ghosts of the ancestors ) do not be stubborn, let me make lumps 
to represent you all, and inhabit your representations. I sing the praises of the true ghost ( demon). 
Swear by yourself ( turn Tco cgpnt gasum hai jo na baddwoh ) if you do not let me do so. The time of 
dispute between you and me is gone. I sing the praises of the true ghost (demon ). Thy mother 
minds me as she is my brother’s wife and my brother also minds me as he and I are born of the 
same mother’s womb and he is a brave ghost. 1 sing the praises of the true ghost. 

Notes by tbe Becorder. 

This song exposes the fact that, even after the tenth day’s ceremony, the ordinary Hindus do 
not believe that the ghost of the dead has been admitted into paradise, or that his connection with 
the family has ceased. They believe, though we have been hitherto ignorant of the fact, that the 
ghosts of the dead are supposed to remain ghosts for ever and to trouble the family if not 
regularly propitiated and this accounts for yearly srddh in Ku^r. The Brahmans say that in KuSr, 
ancestors come out from paradise or hell, as the case may be, to receive offerings, but this song 
assures us that this explanation is inten ded for strangers only and does not express their inward belief, 
« Who has become a ehnrel and hence the wife of the Pret. 


« The baf or banyan tree. 
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In reality they teach that the ghosts are demons, who are couibtautly on a look-out for an oppor- 
tunity to trouble the survivors, whenever they fail to do homage, and also to create new occasions for 
demanding pujd. 

What we knew on the point amounted to this r— those ghosts, who have not been properly 
burnt or buried, become demons, and when proper ceremonies performed they cease to remain demons. 
But this song assures us that whether the ceremonies have been performed properly or not, the 
dead become demons and remain demons for ever and ever. 

No, XXI. 

A Hymn to Devi, 

Low-oa^tes of the SahUrampur District (gardeners and scaveng&rs). 

Recorded by Udmgliartb Chauhe^ 

Text, 

Sur ki dat/1 adi Sarswati, budh ki dSta dar hali. 

Ann ki data Annpnrna hai; dushtoh ko bhakshai Kali, 

Sat Yug men Ids ki thi puja ? Dwapar men kis ne mani ? Treta Yug men kauh piiji thi ? Kal 
Yug, Kal Yug men ko b^chali ? 

Ann ki datS Annpurn^ ; dushtoh ko bhakshai Kali. 

Sat Yug men sab ki devi Sita : Dwipar men Dropadi Rani. 

Treta Yug men Tuldji thin, Kal Yug men pragati Lain Kali. 

Sur Id data adi Sarswati ; budbi ki data dar hali. 

Vrahmlji ko Kahiye Sumitra ; Vishnu ke Lakshmi Rani ; 

Mahiid^va kS alakh Gaura kasht kalesh kStai Kali. 

Translation, 

Sarswati is the prime giver of sar (melody) and also the giver of wisdom in times of necessity. 
Annpurnd Devi is the giver of food, and Klfli is the dovourer of the wicked. 

Who was the object of worship in the Sat Yug? Who was acknowledged (as a deity ) in the 
Dwapar Yug ? 

Who was worshipped in the TretS Yug ? Who speaks in the Kal Yug ? 

Annpurna is the giver of food, and Kali is the devourer of the wicked. 

In the Sat Yug Sita was the goddess of all. In the Dwapar Yug Dropadi was Queen, 

In the Treta Tulsiji was ( the goddess of all ), and in the Kal Yug KM£ is manifest. 

Sarswati is the prime giver of melody and also the giver of wisdom in times of necessity. 

Vrahma has SumitrS for his queen and Vishnu has Lakshmi ; MahMeva has Gaur^ for his 
queen, who, in her form of Kali, removes the pains and sufferings of the people. 

Note by the Recorder. 

In the District of Sabaranpfir, Mdlis and Bhangis are regarded to be special favourites of 
Devi by the low-caste people. The Mdlis act as priests of Devi in popular worship, and the 
Bhangis act as chanters of hymns to her. 

No, XXII. 

Songs to Sitaia (goddess of Small-pox.) 

Sung when commencing any important undertaking or on the departure of smallpox 

from a milage or family* 

Recorded by a School Teacher at Chkaward Mau^ District Farruhhdbdd* 

1.— tText. 

Tu meri din dayal ho, jagtarini Mata. 

Sitaia ke ban meri gauweh bidar gain. 

Tn meri ^n dayala ho, ]agtS,rini M^ta. 

Ishwar diyeh maiyS. kah^hat hai ? Sitaia deyan, to pli : ye jagtirini MS,ta. 

Dndh, dudhahri, piit palnA, ghar, anganS, na subSy ho : jagtSrini MatA 
Turn jal, turn thal tumhih aparbal. Tin lok ki r^nl ho, jagtSrani MSta. 

Translation. 

O Mother, giver of salvation to the world, thou art kind to the poor. 

My kine have strayed into the forest of SitalS. 
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O Mother, giver of salvation to the world, thou art kind to the poor. 

What can avail if God gives ( a child ) to any one ? One gets it only when SStaia gives ; 
the giver of salvation to the world. 

When SUahi is wroth with one, one finds no pleasure in milk, in the milk-pot, in the son on 
the cradle, in the house or the courtyard. O Mother, giver of salvation to the world. 

Thou art land and water, and thou art the most powerful of all. Thou art the queen of three 
regions. 0 Mother, giver of salvation to the world. 

2. — Text. 

Shahar men Sitalfi shital bhai. 

BS.S 0 bagar bahoro, meri abla, bilua baiit dai. 

Gahgahe aipan pfijo, meri abla, rori ki tip dai. 

Puriyfi suhariy^ ke bhojan banaye amrit dhar dai. 

Dipak bari dharo math bhitor jag may joti bari. 

Translation. 

in the city Sitala has abated the small-pox. 

Sweep and plaster the dwelling-places and the streets, 0 women, and distribuie sweets in 
your neighbourhood. 

Worship (SitalS) with fresh and shining mixture of powdered rice and turmeric and smear 
(the representation of Sitala) with red powder (I'ort). 

Make cakes (of flour) and cakes with powdered gram, and offer the libation of the water 
of life (amrit') to the goddess. 

Light lamps and put them in the temple (of the goddess) so that they may give out 
dazzling light. 

No. XXIII. 

A Mal&r (Angnst) Song for Bain. 

Sunff hy "Savi Vildsh, 

Recorded hy School Teacher of Ckkaward Mau, District Farriikhdbdd, 

Text. 

Un bin ghan garjat bar b^r. 

Chahun dishi chhiiye haiii kav kar. 

Sital sai'as pa wan purwai, mand, sugandh maha sukh dai, 

Bundan megh maha jhari lai. 

Mor kuk drum dar d^r, au bolat madhur kokila bani. 

Koyal shabd sunat akuMni. 

Vraj banit^ Hari hath bikani. 

Xaise jiye man mar ? Ek to monhin darawai dSmiiii s 
Dfije jugunfi chamaki andheri yjlmini. 

Man marorat Vraj sab kamiiii. 

Shochati hai hiya bar bar. 

Ritu barkha monhin lagai pyar pyar. 

Hari Vil4sh “Kab milai Mur^ri ban bihar ? Kab karain bihari T" 

Translation. 

Without him (the beloved) clouds are thundering again and again. 

They are overhanging on all sides, black and black. 

The east wind is the coolest of all and to increase the happiness, it imparts (to the human 
beings) it is light and perfumed. 

The showers are falling incessantly. 

Peacocks are shrieking on every bough and cuckoo is singing sweetly. 

But the voice of the cuckoo makes (women) uneasy in mind. 

The maidens of Vraj are bought and sold for Hari (Srt Krishna Ohandra), 

How can I live suppressing my feelings ? Lightning is threatening me on one hand s 
On the other, the fi,re-£iy is shining in the dark night. 
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Love arrests tlie maidens of Vraj, 

They are discouraged at heart. 

The rainy season seems very pleasant to me, 

Hari VilSsh says “ When will Hari meet me in the garden 7 When shall I have his 
company ? ” 

(To he continued,') 


NOTES AND QUEEIES. 


THE KHANJA ALI MOSQUE AT KHULNA. 

In ancient times, the District of Khulna formed 
part of the old kingdom of Banga or Samatata, 
and subsequently of the Bagri division of Bengal 
constituted by Ballal Sen. The earliest popular 
traditions are, however, associated with the name 
of Kbauja Ali, who came to the district four and a 
half centuiies ago. He obtained a jaglr from 
one of the kings of Gaud and made extensive 
cleamnces in the Sundarbans, where he appears 
to have exercised all the rights of sovereignty 
till his death in 1459 A. D. He covered the 
country with numerous mosques and tombs, the 
remains of some of which are still to be seen 
at Bagerhat and Masjidkur^ 

This note contains an account of one of these 
situated in the Bagerhat Sub-Division of the 
District. There is a Persian inscription on one 
of the walls, which states that Khanja Ali con- 
cealed a vast quantity of wealth in the eai^tb, 
covering about three or four hlghds of land round 
the mosque. The general belief is that he 
adopted this device, in order to increase the 
fertility of the land, and it is said that many 
local cultivators have become enriched by 
digging for money. The mosque is of a simple 
style. 

To uhe east of the mosque is the Shat-Ghomote, 
a gigantic hall or fortified building with sixty 
doors. It was erected in the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and stands to the south by the 
Bagerhat Road. 

North of the road are Mogra and Ohinterkhol 
villages and the Hauli pargand, to the north of 
which flows the Bhairab river. To the east lie 
Kaclapada village and part of the Hauli pargand. 
To the south are the Modhudia pargand, Khon- 
takata Ohak and the Chaumohana river. To 
the west are Barrakpur and the Rangdia 
pargand. This last stretches as far as the 
Bhairab rivea. 

There is a large tank at Barrakpur to the 
south-west of the mosque called Ghora Dighi 
(Horse Tank), more than a mile in length. Its 
water is pure and deep, and it abounds in large 
fish. 


To the east of the Shat-Ghomote, there is a 
smaller tank called the Thakur Dfghi or God’s 
Tank, about half a mile in length, which is 
supposed to be the deepest in the place. At the 
bottom of this tank is a large temple, the roof of 
which can be seen in March, but during the rest 
of the year the temple remains wholly submerged 
in the water. There are two huge crocodiles in 
the Thakur Dighi, named respectively Dhola 
Pahar and Kalii Pahar (i. e., White and Black). 
They are very timid and gentle and quite harm- 
less. If any one calls them by name, they at 
once make for the ghat in the hope of getting 
food. People generally give them hens, pigeons, 
&c. 

Directly to the east of the Thakur Dighi is the 
Pacha Dighi, about three-quarters of a mile in 
length, the second largest tank in the place. 
Both of the tanks are in the village of Kada Pad a. 
The Chaumohana liver joins the Thakur Dighi, 
and thereby makes its water brackish, while the 
waters of the other two are so pure and healthy 
that a scheme is on foot to connect those two by 
pipes for the benefit of the town of Bagerhat. 

It is said that when Khanja Ali Sahib wished 
to build his mosques and tombs in Bagerhat and 
Masjrdkur, he sent an order to a well-known 
fag%r at Chittagong to send the stone and other 
materials required, as there was very good water 
communication with Chittagong. The facjir 
wrote to Khanja Ali Sahib, Ek raiti hdrdni tar 
Chdtgdn e hovdV* You are too petty to send an 
order to Chittagong, as petty as a paddy busker 
and lice-grinder.” The faqir meant thereby that 
Khanja Ali was a man in very straightened cir- 
cumstances. But when he found out that he was 
a great jdglrdar^ he asked his pardon and acted 
in accordance with his bidding. 

All the ghdU of the ddgkls, mosques, the hall, 
and the tombs are built of stone with khilan, L e., 
without mortar. Earthquakes have made no 
changes in them. 

Ganapati Ray, 

Librarian, Bengal National College, 

166, Bowbazar Street, 

Calcutta, 27th December 1909. 


^ J, Q, of India, New Edition, Vol. xv, p, 287. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


SeI - JAINA-YaSO-V 1 JA7A-GEANTnATffALA. 

Benares, 1904 ff. 

The learned Jainacliarya Yijayadharmasuri 
having been good enough to present the German 
Oriental Society "with a complete set of the Jama 
•works published under his direction in a series 
entitled Sri- Jaina- Y asQ-Vdjaya-Granthamala, 
it gives me much pleasure to draw the attention 
of Sanskrit scholars to the carefully edited 
and beautifully printed volumes which we 
owe to his disinterested enterprise. During the 
Inst few years be has issued no less than fourteen 
books, a short description of which is subjoined 
here. 

No. 1. — PramCmmayatattvaldkalaMara by Ya- 
didevasTiri. Benares, 1904, pp. 55, on glazed 
paper. The author of this philosophical treatise 
lived from Yikrama-Samvat 1134 to 1226 and was 
a contemporary of the Ohaulukya king Siddha- 
I’Sja (i e., Jayasirtiha) ; see my Third Bejport on 
SunsJerii MSS , p. vi. 

No. 2,^HaimalihgLinu§a$ana by HeraaebandrS- 
ebarya, with Avachuri Benares, 1906, pp 160. 
A fine edition of this well-known treatise on the 
gender of Sanskrit words. 

No. 3. — SiddhahemaSabdUnuSdsana by Hema- 
cliandrachSi’ya, with his own Laghuvritti, 
jpd^/ior, etc. Benai’es, 1906, pp. 580. A beautiful 
edition in large type of Hemachandra’s Sanskrit 
gram mar. 

No. 4. — Gurvavali by Munisundarasuri. Ben- 
ares, 1906, pp. 110, A pedigree of the teachers 
of the Tapagaobchha sect, composed in Yikrama- 
Samvat 1466 ; see above, Yol. XXIII, p. 179. 

No. 6. — The first two chapters (jpariclichlieda) 
of Yadidevasuri’s Prama^mnayataUvaldkdlamkCira 
(No. 1) with Ratnaprabhacharya’s commentary 
{Batndkardvatdrikd) and two other commentaries 
Benares, Yfra-Samvat 2431, pp. 136. 

No, 6. — Siddhalieniasutra^dfha. Benares, Yira- 
Samvat 2432, pp. 143. The aphorisms of Hema- 
chandra’s Sanskrit grammar. 

Nos. 7 and 9. — J aimsieirasamgralia, A collec- 
tion of religious poems. Two parts, pp. 118 and 
256. Benares, Yira-Samvat 2432. Part IT con- 
tains a photograph of the high-priest Yriddhi- 
chandra. A list of the contents of Part I was 


given by Dr. Giterinot in the Journal Asiatique, 
10. s^rie, Yol. XIV, p 102 f. 

No. 8 — Mudrtiakumudachandraprahnmna by 
Yasasebandra. Benares, Ylra-Samvat 2432, pp 51. 
A drama of five acts. The scene is laid at the 
court of king J aj’^asiiiiha Siddharnja of Gujarat. 

No. lO.’—Kfiydratnasamuahchaya by Guna- 
ratnasuri Benares, Yira-Samvat 2434, jop. 315. 
This work was written in Yikrama-Samvat 14G6. 
It forms a supplement of Hemaohandra’s grammar 
and contains very useful paradigms of Sanskrit 
verbs. 

No. 11 — SiddhaliZmafJitra^dfliasya AkdrCtdya- 
mtkramanihd. Benares, Yira-Saiiivat 2435, pp 46, 
An alphabetical list of the aphorisms of Hema- 
chandra’s Sanskrit grammar. 

No. l^.—Kavikaljjadruma by Harshakulagani 
Benares, Yira-Samvat 21<35, pp. 64. A treatise 
on the meaning of Sanskrit roots, composed about 
Vikrama-Saihvat 1570. 

No. 13.-«Abliayadevasuii*s Taitvalddlini, a 
liTige, philosophical commentary on Siddhaseua- 
divakara’s Sii^thmatydhhyaprakaram^ Benares, 
Yira-Samvat 2436. The pubHshed portion cjn- 
sists of 200 pages and contains the commentary 
on a single Prakrit stanza. This reminds of the 
great Jaina professor Yakragriva, who "briefly 
discussed the meaning of the word atUa (the first 
word of his text) in the course of six months’ 
{Ep.Ind,Yo\,lll,p. 199). 

No \4i.-~Jagadgurukdvya by Padmasagaragani. 
Benares, pp. 34. With a photograph of the liigh- 
priest Yijayadharmasuri, the editor of this series. 
A poem of 233 Sardulavikt J dita stanzas in 
honour of the teacher Hiravijayasuri, written in 
Yikrama-Samvat 1646. 

Yasuvijayajainagranthamahu This is a 
magazine arranged on the plan of the Bombay 
Kdvyamdld. The two parts before mo (for the 
months Karttika and Miirgasirslia of Vira-Saihvat 
2436) contain the Jagadgurukavya (No. 14) and 
portions of the VijtiyrtpraSastiknvya with com- 
mentary, BdnbindtliacUarita, Gudya-Pandavii- 
cluirita^ Anckantajayapaidhd with couiinentaiy, 
and Ahhidlidnachintdmani with commentary, 

Halle (Saale), E. Uoltzscit. 

ISth Maroh^ 1910, 
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THE ELEMENTS OF THE BURMESE CALENDAR FROM A.D. 633 TO 1752. 

BY SIE ALFEBD IRWINT, G.S.I., I.C.S. (Retd.). 

rpHE following table has been prepared, at the suggestion of the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
as a supplement to The Burmese and Arakanese Calendars ” (1909), with a view 
to facilitating the calculation and verification of Burmese inscriptional dates for the period before 
A.D. 1739. It is compiled on the assumption that the rules of Maharanta were observed in 
Burma from 0 to 1100 B.E, = A.D. 638 to 1738. In paragraph 10 of the above-mentioned 
book, it was indicated that it is not certain what calendars were actually observed in Burma and 
in Arakan before the year 1100 B.E. (see also paragraphs 11, 12 and 13). The present table, 
therefore, must be taken only as a working hypothesis for those 1101 years. 

The fourteen years 1101 to 1114 BE. are added by way of correction to the corresponding 
part of Table I of the book. In that table the ‘‘ English dates ’* are New Style throughout, because 
New Style is a correct index of the seasons But New Style, though current iu Roman Catholic 
countries, was not introduced into England until A.D. 1752. Consequently, the dates given for 
these fourteen years in the book may be misleading. In the present table the dates are Old Style 
throughout. 

For the years 0 to 1100 B.E., the time (hours, minutes and seconds) is Lanka time, following 
Makaranta, that is, the time is according to the Original Surya-Siddhanta, and is for the meridian 
of Ujjain. For the years 1101 and onwards it is Amarapura local time, in accordance with the 
present practice in Burma, that is, the time is according to the Present Surya-Siddhanta, reduced 
for Amarapura (Mandalay) by the addition of 1 hour, 19 mins., ]'2 secs., which is the amount taken 
by the Burmese as the difference of time for the difference of longitude between Ujjain and 
Amarapura. See paragraphs 13 and 63 of the book. 

The intercalated days for the years 0 to 1100 are taken from Htoon Ohaii’s table. For the 
remaining years they are from notes supplied by Maung Kyaw Yan and other records, as stated 
in the preface to “ The Burmese Calendar ” (1901). 

The present table is for Burma proper ; but it applies equally to Arakan if Second Tagu ” be 
substituted for “ Kason ” wherever Kason occurs iu column 10. In Watat years, years in 
which there is aii intercalated month, the first five months stand thus : — 


Wa-nqb-tat, 

Wa-gti-tat 

Burma. 

Arakan. 

Burma. 

'Arakan. 

Month. 

Days. 

Month. 

Days. 

Month. 

Days. 

Month. 

Days. 

Tagu 

29 

1st Tagu 

29 

Taga 

29 

1st Tagu, 

29 

Kason . . 

30 

2nd Tagu 

30 

Kason 

30 

2nd Tagu 

30 

Nayon 

29 

Kason 

80 

Nayon 

30 

Kason 

30 

1st Wazo 

30 

Nayon 

29 

1st Wazo 

80 

Nayou 

30 

2nd Wazo ... 

80 

Wazo 

30 

2nd Wazo ... 

80 

Wazo 

30 


In the extended table now given, Tagu waxing Isb sometimes falls as early as ]9th 
February: whereas. Table IX in “ The Burmese and Arakanese Calendars ” does not go back beyoud 
13th March in Part I and 2nd March in Parts II and III. As, however, the table applies to 
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any day of the Burmese month, it may be used by understanding the full-moon day*’ instead of 
“the first day ” in the titling of it. 

The following corrections may be made in “ The Burmese and Arabanese Calendars ” ^ 

Page 4. Last line but four. In the decimal '006, the figure 6 should be marked as repeating. 

Page 7. Para. 35 ; last line. For *36 ’’ read “ *56. ” 

Page 16. Para. 55. For “1099 Tabaung Lagw6 midnight ” read “midnight of the day on 
which mean new-moon occurred, z?zs., 1099 Hnaung Tagu waxing 1st. ” 

Page 16. Para, 56. For “Kali Yug 3738 Tabaung Lagwe midnight*’ read “midnight of 
the day on which mean new-moon occurred, Kali Tug 3738 Hnaung Tagu waxing 1st.’* 


Page 17, Para. 59. ^ 


For 

For 


•176 


day ** read 


didi or 


176 


day.” 


692 703 

‘^^day”W '‘II didi or II day.’’ 

\^For ** Tabaung Lagwe ”, in both places where it occurs, read “ Hnaung 
Tagu waxing 1st.” 

Page 43. In the heading of col. S, for “English” read “Gregorian.” This correction is 
essential only for the fourteen years A.D. 1739-1752. The dates in cols. 2, 3, G, 7 and 8 are 
New Style, which was not current in England until September, 1752. 

Same page. Year 1132 B.E., col. 9, has a defective type. The figures should be “ 10.” 

Page 45. Col. 9. For ‘‘15” read “ 14.’’ 

Page 51. Year 1272 B.B., cols. 9 and 10. For *'6 12 ” read “ 16 22.” 

Page 53. Col. 10. Tear 1301. “ 29 ” “30. ” Tear 1810. For ‘•22” read “23." 

Page G8. Tear 103. For “ 2 " read “ 1.” 
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A. D. 

j TAGU ^VAXINO iti'E. 

SOLAt. KhlW IfclAti I'AT). 

B E. 
New 
Year. 


o 

S* 

.s 

Ji 

p 

Week- 

day. 

Month. 

Day. 

JtLlian 

date. 

H. 

M 

s. 

Week- 

day. 

Burmese. 

Cycles. 

1 

Month. 

Day. 

G38 

Sat. 

March 

21 

March 22 

11 

11 

24 

Sun. 

Tagu 

2 

0 

0 

0 


639 

Wed. 


10 

22 

17 

24 

0 

Mon. 


13 

1 


1 


640 

Sun. 

Feb. 

27 

21 

28 

36 

30 

Tues. 


24 

2 


2 

29 

G41 

Sat. 

March 

17 

22 

5 

49 

12 

Tliur. 


G 

3 


3 


042 

Wed. 


6 

22 

12 

1 

48 

Fri. 


17 

4 


4 


643 

Sun. 

Feb. 

28 

22 

18 

14 

24 

Sat, 


28 

5 


5 

30 

644 

Sun. 

March 

14 

22 

0 

hi 

0 

Mon. 


9 

0 


6 


045 

Tliuv. 


8 

22 

6 

39 

36 

Tues. 


20 

7 


7 

29 

046 

Wed. 


22 

22 

12 

52 

12 

Wed. 


1 

8 


8 


G47 

Sun. 


11 

22 

19 

4 

48 

Thur. 


12 

9 


9 


648 

Tliur. 

Feb. 

28 

22 

1 

17 

24 

Sat. 


24 

11 


10 

30 

049 

Thur. 

March 

19 

22 

7 

30 

0 

Sun. 


4 

10 


11 


050 

Mon. 


8 

22 

13 

42 

30 

Mon. 


35 

12 


12 


651 

Fri. 

Feb. 

25 

22 

19 

55 

12 

Tues. 


26 

13 


33 

29 

652 

Thur. 

March 

15 

22 

2 

7 

48 

Thur, 


8 

1^1 


14 


653 

Mon. 


4 

22 

8 

20 

24 

Fri. 


19 

16 


15 

30 

654 

Mon. 


24 

22 

14 

83 

0 

Sat. 

Tabaung 

29 

10 


10 


655 

Fn. 


13 

22 

•20 

45 

86 

Sim, 

Tagu 

10 

17 


17 


056 

Tues. 


1 

22 

2 

58 

12 

Tues. 


22 

38 


18 

29 

657 

Mon. 


20 

22 

9 

10 

48 

WoJ. 


3 

39 

1 

0 


658 

Fn. 


9 

22 

15 

23 

24 

Thur, 


14 

20 


1 


659 

Tues. 

Feb. 

20 

22 

21 

36 

0 

Fri. 


25 

21 


2 

30 

660 

Tues. 

March 

17 

22 

3 

48 

30 

Sun. 


6 

22 


3 


661 

Sat. 


6 

22 

10 

1 

12 

Mon, 


17 

23 


4 


662 

Wed. 

Feb. 

23 

22 

10 

13 

48i 

Tues, 


28 

24 


5 

30 

663 

Wed. 

March 

15 

22 

22 

•26 

24 

Wed. 


8 

25 


6 


064 

Sun. 


3 

22 

4 

39 

0 

Fri. 


20 

26 


7 

29 

065 

Sat. 


22 

22 

10 

51 

30 

Sat. 


1 

27 


8 


666 

Wed. 


11 

22 

17 

i 4 

12 

Sun. 


12 

28 


9 


067 

Sun, 

Fob. 

28 

22 

23 

16 

148 

Mon. 


23 

29 


10 

29 

6GS 

Sat. 

March 

18 

22 

5 

29 

24 

Wed. 


5 

30 


11 


069 

Wed. 


7 

22 

11 

42 

0 

Thur. 


16 

31 


12 


070 

Sun. 

Feb. 

24 

22 

17 

54 

36 

Fii. 


27 

32 


13 

30 

671 

Sun. 

March 

16 

23 

0 

7 

12 

Sun. 


8 

33 


14 


672 

Thur. 


4 

22 

6 

19 

48 

Mon, 


19 

34 


15 

29 

673 

Wed. 


28 

22 

12 

32 

24 

Tues. 

Tabaung 

30 

35 


10 


674 

Sun. 


12 

22 

18 

45 

0 

Wed. 

Tagu 

11 

36 


17 


675 

Thur. 


1 

23 

0 

57 

30 

Fri. 


23 

37 


18 

30 

076 

Thur. 


20 

22 

7 

lio 

12 

Sat. 


3 

38 

2 

0 


077 

Mon, 


9 

22 

13 

•22 

j 

48 

Sun. 


14 

39 


1 


678 

Fri. 

Feb. 

26 

22 

19 

35 

24 

Mon. 


25 

40 


2 

30 

079 

Fri. 

March 

18 

23 

1 

48 

0 

Wed. 


0 

41 


3 


680 

Tues. 


6 

22 

8 

0 

36 

Thur. 


17 

42 


4 


681 

Sat. 

Feb. 

23 

22 

14 

13 

12 

Fri. 


28 

43 


5 

29 

682 

Fri. 

March 

14 

22 

20 

25 

48 

Sat. 


9 

44 


6 
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A. D. 

TAGTT TITAXING 1st. 

Solas Nbw Ybae CTEriNGTAN Tet). 

B B. 
New 
Year. 

Expired 

sa 

o 

& 

.3 

OQ 

& 

"Week- 

daj. 

Month. 1 

Day. 

Julian 

date. 

H. 

M 

s. 

Week- 

day. 

Burmese 

Cycles. 

1 Years. 

1 

Montk. 

Day. 

683 

Tues, 

March 

3 

March 23 

2 

38 

24 

Mon. 

Tagu 

21 

45 

2 

7 

29 

684 

Mon. 


21 

22 

8 

51 

0 

Tugs. 


2 

46 


8 


685 

Fri. 


10 

' 22 

15 

3 

36 

Wed. 


13 

47 


9 


686 

Tues. 

Feb. 

27 

22 

21 

16 

12 

Thur. 


24 

48 


10 

30 

C87 

Tues. 

March 

19 

23 

3 

28 

48 

Sat. 


5 

49 


11 


688 

Sat. 


7 

22 

9 

41 

24 

Sun. 


16 

50 


12 


689 

Wed. 

Feb. 

24 

22 

15 

54 

0 

Mon. 


27 

51 


13 

30 

690 

Wed. 

March 

16 

22 

22 

6 

36 

Tues. 


7 

52 


14 


€9] 

Sun. 


5 

23 

4 

19 

12 

Thar. 


19 

53 


15 

20 

692 

Sat, 


23 

22 

10 

31 

48 

Fri. 

Tabaung 

30 

54 


16 


698 

Wed. 


12 

22 

16 

44 

24 

Sat. 

Tagu 

11 

55 


17 


694 

Sun. 


1 

22 

22 


0 

Sun. 


22 

56 


18 

30 

695 

Sun. 


21 

23 

5 

9 

36 

Tues. 


3 

57 

8 

0 


696 

Thnr. 


9 

22 

11 

22 

12 

Wed. 


14 

58 


1 


697 

\i on. 

Feb. 

26 

22 

17 

34 

48 

Thur. 


25 

59 


2 

20 

693 

Sun. 

March 

17 

22 

23 

47 

24 

Fri. 


6 

60 


3 


699 

Thur. 


6 

23 

6 

0 

0 

Sun. 


18 

61 


4 


700 

Mon, 

IFeb, 

23 

22 

12 

12 

36 

Mon. 


29 

62 


5 

80 

701 

Mon ' 

March 

14 

22 

18 

25 

12 

Tues. 


9 

63 


6 


702 

Fri. 


3 

23 

0 

37 

48 

Thur. 


21 

64 


7 

29 

703 

Thnr. 


22 

23 

6 

50 

24 

Fri. 


2 

65 


8 


704 

Mon. 


10 

22 

13 

3 

0 

Sat. 


13 

66 


9 


705 

Fri. 

Feb. 

27 

22 

19 

15 

36 

Sun. 


24 

67 


10 

30 

706 

Fii. 

March 

19 

23 

3 

28 

12 

Tues, 


5 

68 


11 


707 

Tues. 


8 

23 

7 

40 

48 

Wed. 


16 

69 


12 


708 

Sat. 

Feb. 

25 

22 

13 

53 

24 

Thur. 


27 

70 


13 

29 

709 

Fii. 

1 March 

15 

22 

20 

6 

0 

Fri. 


8 

71 


14 


710 

Tues. 


! 4 

23 

2 

18 

36 

Sun. 


20 

72 


15 

30 

711 

Tues. 


24 

23 

6 

31 

12 

Mon, 

Tabaung 

30 

73 


16 


712 

! Sat. 


12 

22 

14 

43 

48 

1 

Tues. 

Tagu 

11 

74 


17 


713 

Wed. 


1 

22 

20 

56 

24 

Wed. 


1 22 

75 


18 

29 

714 

Tues. 


20 

23 

3 

9 

0 

Fri. 


4 

76 

4 

0 


715 

Sat. 


9 

23 

9 

21 

86 

Sat. 


16 

77 


1 


716 

Wed. 

Feb. 

26 

22 

15 

34 

|12 

Sun. 


26 

78 


2 

30 

717 

W^ed. 

March 

17 

22 

21 

46 

48 

Mon. 


G 

79 


3 


718 

Sun, 


6 

23 


59 

24 

Wed. 


18 

SO 


4 


719 

Thur, 

Feb. 

23 

23 

10 

12 

0 

Thur, 


29 

81 


5 

30 

720 

Thur, 

March 

14 

22 

16 

24 

36 

Fri. 


9 

82 


6 


721 

Mon. 


3 

22 

22 

37 

12 

Sat. 


20 

83 


7 

29 

722 

Sun. 


22 

28 

4 

49 

48 

Mon- 


2 

84 


8 


723 

Thur. 


11 

23 

11 

2 

24 

Tues. 


13 

85 


0 


724 

Mon. 

Feb. 

28 

22 

17 

15 

0 

Wed, 


24 

86 


10 

29 

725 

Sun. 

March 

18 

22 

23 

27 

36 

Thur. 


5 

87 


11 


726 

Thur. 


7 

23 

5 

40 

i2 

Sat. 


17 

88 


12 


727 

Mon. 

Feb. 

24 

23 

11 

52 

48 

Sun. 


28 

89 


13 

30 
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A. D 

j Taqu t^axing 1st. 

j SOLAB Nbw Ybab CTHINQTAN Tbt). 

1 ^ 

B. E. 
New 
Year. 

ExriBBD 

§ 

1 

.9 

1 

i 

1 Weet- 
j day. 

Month. 

Day. 

J nlian 
date. 

H 

M 

s 

Week- 

day. 

Burmese 

Cycles. 

n 

1 

Month. 

Day. 

728 

Mon. 

March 

15 

March 22 

li 

£ 

)2^ 

k Mon. 

Tagu 

8 

90 

4 

14 

30 

729 

Fri, 


4 

23 

c 


( 

) Wed. 


20 

91 


15 

29 

730 

Thur. 


23 

23 

e 

i3C 


Thur. 


1 

92 


16 


731 

Mon. 


]2 

23 

15 

>Ai 

us 

FrL 


12 

93 


17 


732 

Fri. 

Feb. 

29 

22 

1£ 

■5^ 

»4S 

Sat, 


23 

94 


18 

30 

733 

Fri. 

March 

20 

23 

1 

8 

24 

Mon. 


4 

95 

5 

0 


734 

Tues. 


9 

23 

7 

21 

0 

Tues. 


15 

96 


1 


735 

Sat. 

Feb. 

26 

23 

13 

33 

36 

Wed. 


26 

97 


2 

30 

736 

Sit.6. 

March 

17 

22 

19 

46 

12 

Thur, 


6 

98 


3 


737 

Wed. 


6 

23 

1 

68 

48 

Sat. 


18 

99 


4 


738 

Sun. 

Feb. 

23 

23 

8 

11 

24 

Sun. 


29 

100 


5 

29 

739 

Sat. 

March 

14 

23 

14 

24 

0 

Mon. 


10 

101 


6 


740 

Wed. 


2 

22 

20 

36 

36 

Tues. 


21 

102 


7 

30 

741 

Wed, 


22 

23 

2 

49 

12 

Thur, 


2 

103 


8 


742 

Snn. 


11 

23 

9 

1 

48 

Fri. 


13 

104 


9 


743 

Thur. 

Feb. 

28 

23 

15 

14 

24 

Sat. 


24 

105 


10 

29 

744 

Wed. 

March 

18 

22 

21 

27 

0 

Sun, 


5 

106 


11 


745 

San. 


7 

23 

3 

39 

36 

Tues. 


17 

107 


12 


746 

Thur. 

Feb. 

24 

23 

9 

52 

12 

Wed. 


28 

108 


13 

30 

747 

Thur. 

March 

16 

23 

16 

4 

48 

Thur. 


8 

109 


14 


748 

Mon. 


4 

22 

22 

17 

24 

Fri. 


19 

110 


15 

29 

749 

Sun. 


23 

23 

4 

30 

0 

Sun. 


1 

111 


16 


750 

Thur. 


12 

23 

10 

42 

36 

Mon. 


12 

112 


17 


751 

Mon. 


1 

23 

16 

55 

12 

Tues. 


23 

113 


18 

30 

752 

Mon. 


20 

22 

23 

7 

48 

Wed. 


3 

114 

6 

0 


753 

Fri. 


9 

23 

5 

20 

24 

Fri. 


15 

115 


1 


754 

Tues. 

Feb. 

26 

23 

11 

38 

0 

Sat. 


26 

116 


' 2 

29 

755 

Mon. 

March 

17 

23 

17 

45 

36 

Sun, 


7 

117 


3 


756 

Fri. 


5 

22 

23 

58 

12 

Mon, 


18 

118 


4 


757 

Tues. 

Feb. 

22 

23 

6 

10 

48 

Wed. 

Kason 

1 

119 


5 

30 

758 

Tues. 

March 

14 

23 

12: 

33 

34 

Thur. 

Tagu 

10 

120 


6 


759 

Sat. 


3 

28 

181 

m 

0 

Fri. 


21 

121 


7 

29 

760 

Fri. 


21 

23 

0- 

48! 

m 

Sun, 


3 

122 


8 


761 

Tues. 


10 

23 

7 

1 

12 

Mon. 


14 

123 


9 


762 

Sat. 

Feb. 

27 

23 

13; 

13- 

48 

Tues. 


25 

124 


10 

30 

763 

Sat. 

March 

19 

23 

19: 

36: 

34 

Wed, 


5 

125 


11 


764 

Wed. 


7 

23 

i: 

59 

0 

Fri. 


17 

126 


12 


765 

Sun. 

Feb. 

24 

23 

7i 

51 : 

B6 

Sat, 


28 

127 


13 

29 

766 

Sat. 

March 

15 

23 ; 

L4 

4: 

12 

Sun. 


9 

128 


14 


767 

Wed. 


4 

23 1 

30 ; 

L6^ 

48 

Mon. 


20 

129 


15 

30 

768 

Wed. 


23 

23 

2: 

39: 

34 

Wed. 


1 

130 


16 


769 

Sun. 


12 

23 

8^ 

42 

0 

Thur. 


12 

131 


17 


770 

Thur. 


1 

23 

L4( 

541 

56 

Fri. 


23 

132 


18 

29 

771 

Wed, 


20 

23 S 

31 

7: 

L2 

Sat, 


4 

133 

7 

0 


772 

Sun. 


8 

23 

3] 

19^ 

48 

Mon.- 


16 

184 


1 
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Tagu waxing 1st. SoiiAb New Tbab (Tbingxan Tet). 


Montli. Day. 


Burmese New i 


Montli. Day. 


Expibed 


OQ* 


1 

.3 

TS 

a* 

I 

DS 


773 

Thur. 

774 

Thur. 

775 

Mon. 

776 

Fri. 

777 

Fri. 

778 

Tues. 

779 

Mon. 

780 

Fri. 

781 

Tues. 

782 

Tues. 

783 

Sat. 

784 

Wed. 

785 

Tues. 

786 

Sat. 

787 

Fri. 

788 

Tues. 

789 

Sat. 

790 

Sat. 

791 1 

Wed. 

792 

Sun, 

793 

Sun. 

794 

Thur. 

795 

Mon. 

796 

Sun. 

797 

Thur. 

798 

Thur. 

799 

Mon. 

800 

Fn. 

801 

Thur. 

802 

Mon. 

803 

Fri. 

804 

Fri. 

805 

Tues. 

806 

Mon. 

807 

Fri. 

808 

Tues. 

809 

Tues. 

810 

Sab. 

811 

Wed. 

812 

Tues, 

813 

Sat, 

814 

Wed. 

815 

Wed. 

816 

Sun. 

817 

Sat, 


March 23 9 3224 Tues. 

28 18 45 0 Wed 
23 2157 3G Thur. 
23 4 1012 Sat. 

28 10 22 48 Sun. 

23 16 35 24 Mon. 
23 22 48 0 Tues. 
23 5 036 Thur. 

28 111312 Fri. 
23 17 2548 Sat. 

23 23 3824 Sun. 
28 5 51 0 TueS'. 

23 12 336 Wed. 

23 181612 Thur. 

24 0 2848 Sat, 

28 6 41 24 Sun. 

23 12 54 0 Mon. 

23 19 636 Tues. 

24 1 19 12 Thur, 

23 7 3148 Fri. 

23 134424 Sat, 

23 19 57 0 Sun. 

24 2 9 36 Tues. 

23 8 22 12 Wed. 

23 143448 Thur. 

23 20-1724 Fri, 

24 8 0 0 Sun. 

23 91236 Mon. 

23 15 2512 Tues. 
28 213748 Wed. 

24 8 50 24 Fri. 
23 10 3 0 Sat. 
28 161536 Sun. 

23 22 28 12 Mon, 

24 4 4048 Wed. 

28 10 53 24 Thur, 
23 17 0 0 Fri. 

23 231836 Sat. 

24 53112 Mon. 

23 114348 Tues, 

23 17 56 24 Wed. 

24 0 9 0 Fri. 

24 62136 Sat. 

23 12 3412 Sun. 
23 184648 Mon. 


27 I 135 
136 


29 165 

9 166 

20 107 

!• 168 
13 169 


24 170 

4 171 

15 172 

27 173 

8 174 

19 175 

2 176 

11 177 

22 178 


2 30 

3 

4 

5 30 


7 20 

8 
9 

10 30' 


12 

13 20 

14 

15 29 


17 

18 30 
8 0 

1 

2 30’ 

8 

4 

5 29 

6 

7 30 

8 
9 

10 29 


13 SO 

14 

15 29 

16 


18 30 

9 0 

1 

2 29 

3 

4 

5 SO 
G 

7 29 

8 
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A. D. 

Taqu -iV axing 1st. 

1 SoLAit Njew Teas (Thingyan Tet). 

B E. 
New 
Tear. 

Expibed 

§ 

1 

.3 

OB 

1 

1 

1 Weck- 
1 day. 

Month. 

Day 

Julian 

date. 

H, 

■ M 

s. 

Week- 

day. 

Burmese 

Cycles. 

Tears. 

Month. 

Day. 

818 

Wed. 

March 

10 

March 24 

0 

59 

24 

Wed. 

Tagu 

15 


9 

9 


819 

Sun. 

Feb. 

27 

24 

7 

12 

0 

Thur. 


26 

181 


10 

SO 

820 

Sun. 

March 

18 

23 

18 

24 

36 

Fri. 


C 

182 


11 


821 

Tliur. 


7 

23 

19 

37 

12 

Sat. 


17 

183 


12 


822 

Mon. 

Feb. 

24 

24 

1 

49 

48 

Mon, 


29 

184 


13 

30 

823 

Mon. 

March 

16 

24 

8 

2 

24 

Tues. 


9 

1 185 


14 


824 

Fri. 


4 i 

23 

14 

15 

0 

Wed, 


20 

186 


15 

29 

825 

Thur. 


23 

23 

20 

27 

36 

Thur. 


1 

187 


16 


826 

Mon. 


12 

24 

2 

40 

12 

Sat. 


IS 

188 


17 


827 

Fri. 


1 

24 

8 

52 

48 

Sun, 


24 

189 

1 

IS 

29 

828 

Thur. 


19 

23 

15 

5 

24 

Mon. 

! 

5 

190 

10 

0 


829 

Mon. 


8 

28 

21 

18 

0 

Tues. 


16 

191 


1 


830 

Fri. 

Feb. 

25 

24 

3 

30 

3G 

Thur. 


28 

192 


2 

30 

831 

Fri. 

March 

17 

24 

9 

43 

12 

Fri, 


8 

193 


3 


832 

Tues. 


5 

23 

15 

55 

48 

Sat. 


19 

194 


4 


833 

Sat. 

Feb. 

22 

23 

22 

8 

24 

Sun, 1 

Kason 

1 

195 


5 

30 

884 

Sat. 


14 

24 

4 

21 

0 

Tues. 

Tagu 

11 

196 

1 

6 


835 

Wed. 


3 

24 

10 

33 

36 

Wed. 


22 

197 


7 

20 

836 

Tues. 


21 

23 

16 

46 

12 

Thur. 


3 

198 


8 


837 

Sat. 


10 

23 

22 

58 

48 

Fri, 


14 

199 


9 


838 

Wed. 

Feb. 

27 

24 

5 

11 

24 

Sun. 


26 

200 


10 

30 

839 

Wod. 


19 

24 

11 

24 

0 

Mon. 


6 

201 


11 


840 

Sun, 


7 

23 

17 

36 

36 

Tues. 


17 

202 


12 


841 

Thur. 

Feb, 

24 

23 

23 

49 

12 

Wed, 


28 

203 


13 

29 

842 

Wed. 

March 

15 

24 

6 

1 

48 

Fri. 


10 

204 


14 


843 

Sun. 


4 

24 

12 

14 

24 

Sat. 


2] 

205 


15 

30 

844 

Sun, 


23 

23 

18 

27 

0 

Sun. 


1 

206 


16 


845 

Thur. 


12 

24 

0 

39 

36 

Tues. 


13 

207 


17 


846 

Mon. 


1 

24 

6 

52 

12 

Wed. 


24 

208 


18 

29 

847 

Sun. 


20 

24 

13 

4 

48 

Thur. 


5 

209 

11 

0 


848 

Thur, 


8 

23 

19 

17 

24 

Fri. 


16 

210 


1 


849 

Mon. 

Feb. 

25 

24 

] 

80 

0 

Sun. 


28 

211 


2 

oO 

850 

Mon. 


17 

24 

7 

42 

36 

Mon. 


8 

212 


3 


851 

Fri. 


6 

24 

13 

55 

12 

1 Tues. 


19 

213 


4 


852 

Tues. 

Feb. 

23 

23 

20 

1 7 

48 

Wed. 

Eason 

1 

214 


5 

29 

853 

Mon. 

March 

13 

24 

2 

20 

24 

Fri. 

Tagu 

12 

215 


6 


854 

Fri. 


2 

24 

8 

33 

0 

Sat, 


23 

216 


7 

30 

855 

Fri. 


22 

24 

14 

45 

36 

Sun. 


3 

217 


8 


856 

Tues. 


10 

23 

20 

68 

12 

Mon. 


14 

218 


9 


857 

Sat. 

Feb. 

27 

24 

3 

10 

48 

Wed. 


j 26 

219 


10 

29 

858 

Fri. 

March 

18 

24 

9 

23 

24 

Thur. 


7 

220 


11 


859 

Tues, 


7 

24 

15 

36 

0 

Fri, 


18 

221 


12 


860 

Sat. 

Feb. 

24 

23 

21 

48 

36 

Sat. 


29 

222 


33 

30 

861 

Sat. 

March 

15 

24 

4 

1 

12 

Mon. 


10 

223 


14 


662 

Wed. 




1 

1 

48 

Tues. 


21 

224 


15 

29 
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[November, 1910. 


A. D. 

1 

Tagu waxing 1st. 1 

SOLAB Nkw Ybab (Thingtan Tet). 

B. E. 
New 
Year. 


cJ 

0 

1 
a 

i 

Week- 

day. 

Month. 

Day. 

Julian 

date. 

1 




Week- 

day. 

Burmese 

Qyolea. 

Tears. 

Month. 

Day. 

863 

Tues. 

March 

28 

March 24 

16 

26 

24 

Wed. 

Tagn 

2 

225 

11 

16 


864 

Sat. 


11 

23 

22 

39 

0 

Thur. 


13 

22G 


17 


865 

Wed. 

Feb. 

28 

24 

4 

51 

86 

Sat. 


25 

227 


18 

30 

866 

Wed. 

March 

20 

24 

11 

4 

12 

Sun, 


5 

228 

12 

0 


867 

Sun. 


9 

24 

17 

16 

48 

Mon. 


16 

229 


1 


868 

Thiir. 

Feb. 

26 

23 

28 

29 

24 

Tues. 


27 

280 


2 

29 

869 

Wed. 

March 

16 

24 

5 

42 

0 

Thur. 


9 

231 


8 


870 

Sun. 


5 

24 

11 

54 

36 

Fri. 


20 

232 


4 


871 

rhur. 

Feb. 

22 

24 

18 

7 

12 

Sat. 

Kason 

2 

283 


5 

30 

872 

Thur. 

March 

13 

24 

0 

19 

48 

Mon. 

Tagu 

12 

234 


G 


873 

Mon. 


2 

24 

6 

32 

24 

Tues. 


23 

235 


7 

29 

874 

Sun. 


21 

24 

12 

45 

0 

Wed. 


4 

23G 


8 


875 

Thur, 


10 

24 

18 

57 

36 

Thur, 


15 

237 


9 


876 

Mon. 

Feb. 

27 

24 

1 

10 

12 

Sat. 


27 

238 


10 

so 

877 

Mon. 

March 

18 

24 

7 

22 

48 

Sun. 


7 

239 


11 


878 

Fri. 


7 

24 

13 

S6 

24 

Mon. 


18 

240 


12 


879 

Tues. 

Feb. 

24 ! 

24 

19 

48 

0 

Tues. 


29 

241 


13 

30 

880 

Tues. 

March 

15 

24 

2 

0 

36 

Thur. 


10 

242 


14 


881 

Sat. 


4 

24 

8 

13 

12 

Fri. 


21 

243 


15 

29 

882 

Eri. 


23 

24 

14 

25 

48 

Sat. 


2 

244 


16 


883 

Tues. 


12 

24 

20 

38 

24 

Sun. 


13 

245 


17 


884 

Sat. 

Feb, 

29 

24 

2 

51 

0 

Tues. 


25 

246 


18 

30 

885 

Sat. 

March 

20 

24 

9 

3 

36 

Wed. 


5 

247 

13 

0 


886 

Wed. 


9 

24 

15 

16 

12 

Thur. 


1C 

248 


] 


887 

Sun. 

Feb. 

26 

24 

21 

28 

48 

Fri, 


27 

249 


2 

29 

888 

Sat.' 

March 

16 

24 

3 

41 

24 

Sun. 


9 

250 


3 


889 

Wed. 


5 

24 

9 

54 

0 

Mon. 


20 

261 


4 


890 

Sun. 

Feb. i 

22 

24 

16 

6 

36 

Tues. 

Eason 

2 

252 


5 

30 

891 

Sun. 

March 

14 

24 

22 

19 

12 

Wed. 

Tagu 

11 

263 


G 

1 

892 

Thur. 


2 

24 

4 

31 

48 

Fri. 


23 

254 


7 

29 

898 

Wed. 


21 

24 

10 

44 

24 

Sat. 


4 

255 


8 


894 

Sun. 


10 

24 

16 

57 

0 

Sun, 


15 

266 


9 


895 

Thur. 

Feb. 

27 

.24 

23 

9 

36 

Mon. 


26 

257 


10 

80 

896 

Thur. 

March 

18 

24 

5 

22 

12 

Wed, 


7 

258 


11 


897 

Mon. 


7 

24 

11 

34 

48 

Thur. 


18 

269 


12 


898 

Fri. 

Feb. 

24 

24 

17 

47 

24 

Fri. 


29 

260 


13 

29 

899 

Thur. 

March 

16 

26 

0 

0 

0 

Sun. 


11 

261 


14 


900 

Mon. 


3 

24 

6 

12 

36 

Mon. 


22 

2G2 


15 

30 

901 

Mon. 


23 

24 

12 

25 

12 

Tues. 


2 

263 


16 


902 

Fri. 


12 

24 

18 

37 

48 

Wed. 


13 

264 


17 


903 

Tues. 


1 

26 

0 

50 

24 

Fri- 


25 

2G5 


18 

29 

904 

Mon, 


19 

24 

7 

3 

0 

Sat. 


6 

26G 

14 

0 


905 

FrL 


8 

24 

13 

15 

36 

Sun, 


17 

2C7 


] 


906 

Tues. 

Feb. 

26 

24 

19 

28 

12 

Mon. 


28 

268 


2 

80 

907 

Tues. 

March 

17 

25 

1 

40 

48 

Wed. 


9 

269 

i 

i 

3 
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20T 


A. D. 

Tagu waxing Ibt. 

Solas New Yeab (Thinqtan Tet). 

B E. 
New 
Year. 

Expibbd 

g 

1 

.s 

a 

Week- 

day. 

Mouth. 

Day. 

Julian 

date. 

H 

.M 

s. 

Week- 

day. 

Burmese 

Cycles. 

Tears. 


Day. 

908 

Sat. 

March 

5 

March 24 

7 

53 

24 

Thur. 

Tagil 

20 

270 

14 

4 

80 

909 

Wed. 

Feb. 

22 

24 

14 

6 

0 

Fri. 

Kason 

2 

271 


5 

29 

910 

Tues, 

March 

13 

24 

•20 

18 

36 

Sat. 

Tagu 

12 

272 


6 


911 

Sat. 


2 

25 

2 

31 

12 

Mon. 


24 

273 


7 

80 

912 

Sat. 


21 

24 

8 

43 

48 

Tues. 


4 

274 


8 


913 

Wed. 


10 

24 

14 

56 

24 

Wed. 


15 

275 


9 


914 

Sun, 

Feb. 

27 

24 

21 

9 

0 

Thur. 


26 

276 


10 

29 

915 

Sat. 

March 

18 

25 

3 

21 

36 

Sat. 


8 

277 


11 


916 

Wed. 


6 

24 

9 

34 

12 

Sun. 


19 

278 


12 


917 

Sun. 

Feb. 

23 

24 

15 

46 

48 

Mon. 

Sason 

1 

279 


13 

30. 

918 

Sun. 

March 

15 

24 

21 

59 

24 

Tues, 

Tagu 

10 

280 


14 


919 

Thur. 


4 

25 

4 

12 

0 

Thur. 


22 

281 


15 

29, 

920 

Wed. 


22 

24 

10 

24 

36 

Fii. 


3 

28-2 


16 


921 

Sun. 


11 

24 

16 

37 

12 

Sat. 


14 

283 


17 


922 

Thur. 

Feb. 

28 

24 

22 

49 

48 

Sun. 


25 

284 


18 

30 

923 

Thur. 

March 

20 

25 

6 

2 

24 

Tues, 


6 

285 

15 

0 


924 

Mon, 


8 

24 

LI 

15 

0 

Wed. 


17 

280 


1 


925 

hYu 

Feb. 

25 

24 

17 

27 

36 

TLui'. 


28 

287 


2 

30 

92G 

Fri. 

March 

17 

24 

23 

40 

12 

Fri. 


8 

288 


8 


927 

Tues. 


G 

25 

5 

52 

48 

Sun. 


20 

289 


4 

’ 

928 

Sat. 

Feb. 

23 

24 

12 

5 

•24 

Mon. 

Kason 

2 

290 


5 

29' 

929 

Fri. 

March 

13 

24 

18 

18 

0 

Tues. 

Tagu 

12 

291 


6 


930 

Tues. 


2 

25 

0 

30 

36 

Thur. 


24 

292 


7 

29- 

931 

Mon. 


21 

25 

6 

43 

12 

Fri. 


5 

293 


8 


982 

Fri. 


9 

24 

12 

55 

48 

Sat. 


16 

294 


9 


933 

Tues, 

Feb. 

26 

24 

19 

8 

24 

Sun. 


27 

295 


10 

30- 

934 

Tues. 

March 

18 

25 

1 

21 

0 

Tues, 


8 

296 


11 

• 

935 

Sat. 


7 

25 

7 

33 

36 

Wed. 


19 

297 


12 


936 

Wed. 

Feb. 

24 

24 

13 

46 

12 

Thur. 

Kason 

1 

298 


13 

30. 

937 

Wed. 

March 

15 

24 

19 

58 

48 

Fri. 

Tagu 

10 

299 


14 


938 

Sun. 


4 

25 

2 

11 

24 

Sun, 


22 

300 


15 

29 

939 

Sat. 


23 

25 

8 

24 

0 

Mon. 


3 

301 


16 


940 

Wed. 


11 

24 

14 

36 

36 

Tues. 


14 

302 


17 


941 

Sun. 

Feb. 

28 

24 

20 

49 

12 

Wed. 


25 

303 


18 

30. 

942 

Sun. 

March 

20 

25 

3 

1 

48 

Fri. 


6 

804 

16 

0 


943 

Thur. 


9 

26 

9 

14 

24 

Sat. 


17 

805 


1 

: 

944 

Moh. 

Feb. 

26 

24 

15 

27 

0 

Sun. 


28 

806 


2 

29 » 

945 

Sun. 

March 

16 

24 

21 

39 

36 

Mon. 


9 

807 


3 


946 

Thur. 


5 

25 

3 

52 

12 

Wed. 


21 

' 808 


4 


947 

Mon, 

Feb. 

22 

25’ 

10 

4 

48 

Thur. 

Kason 

3 

309 


5 

30 

948 

Mon. 

March 

13 

24 

16 

17 

24 

Fri. 

Tagu 

12 

310 


6 

\ 

949 

Fri. 


2 

24 

22 

30 

0 

Sat. 


23 

311 


7 

29- 

950 

Thur. 


21 

25 

4 

42 

36 

Mon. 


5 

312 


8 


951 

Mon. 


10 

25 

10 

55 

12 

Tues. 


16 

313 


9 

1 

952 

Fri. 

Feb. 

27 

24 

17 

7 

48 

Wed. 


27 

314 


10 

30. 
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Taott waxing 1st. 

SOLAB Nbw Ybab (Thingtan Tbt). 

B. E. 

Exfibed 








■n 






A. B. 







■ 


Burmese 

New 



Week- 

day. 

Month. 


Julian 

date. 

1 




Week- 

day. 



Year. 

m 

Tears. 


Day. 



1 

Month. 

Day. 

•1 

953 

"Fri. 

March 

18 

March 24 

23 

20 

24 

Thur. 

Tagu 

7 

315 

16 

11 

954 

Tues. 


7 

25 

5 

33 

0 

Sat. 


19 

*S16 


12 

955 

Sat. 

Feb. 

24 

25 

13 

45 

36 

Sun. 

Kason 

1 

817 


13 

956 

Fri. 

March 

14 

24 

17 

68 

12 

Mon. 

Tagu 

11 

318 


14 

957 

Tues. 


3 

25 

0 

10 

48 

Wed. 

23 

319 


15 

958 

Tues. 


23 

25 

6 

23 

24 

Tbnr. 


8 

820 


16 

959 

Sat. 


12 

25 

12 

86 

0 

Fri. 


14 

821 


17 

960 

Wed. 

Feb. 

29 

24 

18 

48 

36 

Sat. 


25 

822 


18 

961 

Tnes. 

March 

19 

25 

1 

3 

12 

Mon. 


! 7 

3-28 

17 

0 

962 

Sat. 


8 

25 

7 

13 

48 

Tnes. 


18 

324 


1 

963 

Wed. 

Feb. 

25 

25 

13 

26 

24 

Wed. 


29 

325 


2 

964 

Wed. 

March 

16 

24 

19 

39 

0 

Thur. 


9 

326 


3 

965 

Sun. 


5 

25 

1 

51 

36 

Sat. 


21 

827 


4 

966 

Thur. 

Feb. 

22 

25 

8 

4 

12 

Sun. 

Kason 

3 

328 


5 

967 

Thur. 

March 

14 

25 

14 

16 

48 

Mon. 

Tagtt 

12 

329 


6 

968 

Mon. 


2 

24 

20 

29 

24 

Tues. 


23 

330 


7 

969 

Sun. 


21 

25 

2 

42 

0 

Thur. 


5 

331 


8 

970 

Thur. 


10 

25 

8 

54 

36 

Fii. 


16 

332 


9 

971 

Mon* 

Feb. 

27 

25 

15 

7 

12 

Sat. 


27 

333 


10 

972 

Sun* 

March 

17 

24 

21 

19 

48 

Sun. 


8 

334 


11 

973 

Thur. 


6 

25 

3 

82 

24 

Tues. 


20 

335 


12 

974 

Mon. 

Feb. 

28 

25 

9 

45 

0 

Wed. 

Kason 

2 

336 


13 

975 

Mon* 

March 

15 

25 

15 

57 

36 

Thur. 

Tagu 

11 

337 


14 

976 

Fri. 


3 

24 

22 

10 

12 

Fri. 

22 

338 


15 

977 

Thur, 


22 

25 

4 

22 

48 

Sun. 


4 

339 


16 

978 

Mon. 

Feb. 

1] 

25 

10 

35 

24 

Mon. 


15 

340 


17 

979 

Fri. 

28 

25 

16 

48 

0 

Tues. 


26 

341 


18 

980 

Fri. 

March 

19 

24 

23 

0 

36 

Wed. 


6 

342 

18 

0 

981 

Tues, 


8 

25 

5 

IS 

12 

Fri. 


18 

343 

1 

982 

Sat. 

Feb. 

25 

26 

11 

25 

48 

Sat. 


29 

844 


2 

983 

Sat. 

March 

17 

25 

17 

38 

24 

Sun. 


9 

345 


8 

984 

Wed. 


5 

24 

28 

51 

0 

Mon. 


20 

346 


4 

985 

Sun. 

Feb. 

22 

25 

6 

3 

36 

Wed. 

Eason 

8 

347 


5 

986 

Sat. 

March 

13 

25 

12 

16 

12 

Thur. 

Tagu 

13 

348 


6 

987 

Wed. 


2 

25 

18 

28 

48 

Fri. 

24 

349 


7 

988 

Tues, 


20 

25 

0 

41 

24 

Sun. 


6 

360 


8 

989 

Sat. 


9 

25 

6 

54 

0 

Mon, 


17 

851 


9 

990 

Wed, 

Feb, 

26 

26 

18 

6 

36 

Tues. 


28 

352 


10 

991 

Wed. 

March 

18 

25 

19 

19 

32 

Wed* 


1 8 

853 


11 

992 

Sun. 


6 

25 

1 

31 

48 

Fri. 


20 

354 


12 

998 

Thur. 

Feb. 

23 

25 

7 

44 

24 

Sat, 

Eason 

2 

355 


18 

994 

995 

Thur. 

Mon. 

March 

15 

4 

25 

25 

18 

20 

57 

9 

0 

36 

Sun. 

Mon, 

Tagu 

31 

22 

356 

857 


JL V 

14 

15 

996 

Sun. 


22 

25 

2 

22 

12 

Wed. 


4 

358 


16 

997 

Thur. 


]] 

25 

8 

34 

48 
1 

Thur, 


15 

359 


17 


§ 

I 


I 


30 

29 

80 

29 

80 

30 
29 

29 

30 
29 

80 

SO 

29 

29 

30 

80 

29 
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A. P. 

T GU -WAXIITG 1st. 

SoLAB New Ybab (Thinotan Tbt). 


Exbxbbd 

g 

1 

M 

m 

1 

Week- 

day. 

Montli. 

Day. 

Julian 

date. 

H. ; 



Week- 

day. 

Burmese 

B. K 
New 
Tear. 

1 

& 

Years. 

Montli. 

Day. 

998 

Mon. 

Feb. 

28 

March 25 ! 

14^ 

471 

24 

Fri. 

Tagu 

26 

360 

18 

18 

80 

999 

Mon, 

March 

20 

25 ! 

n 

0 

0 

Sat. 


6 

361 

19 

0 


1000 

Fri. 


8 

25 

3; 

121 

36 

Mon, 


18 

862 


1 


1001 

Tues. 

Feb, 

25 

25 

9! 

25: 

12 

Tues. 


29 

363 


2 

29 

1002 

Mon. 

March 

16 

25 

15: 

87- 

48 

Wed. 


10 

364 


3 


1003 

Fri. 


5 

25 ; 

21: 

501 

24 

Thur. 


21 

365 


4 


1004 

Tues. 

Feb. 

22 

25 

4 

3 

0 

Sat. 

Kason 

4 

366 


5 

30 

1006 

Tues. 

March 

13 

25 

10 

15 i 

36 

Sun. 

Tagu 

13 

367 


6 


1006 

Sat. 


2 

25 

16 

28: 

12 

Mon. 


24 

368 


7 

29 

1007 

Fri. 


21 

25 

22 

40 

48 

Tues. 


5 

869 


8 


1008 

Tues. 


9 

25 

4 

53 

24 

Thur. 


17 

370 


9 


1009 

Sat. 

Feb. 

26 

25 

11 

6 

0 

Fri. 


28 

871 


10 

30 

1010 

Sat. 

March 

18 

25 

17 

18 

36 

Sat. 


8 

872 


11 


1011 

Wed. 


7 

25 

23 

81 

12 

Sun. 


19 

373 


12 


1012 

Sun. 

Feb. 

24 

25 

5 

43 

48 

Tues. 

Kason 

2 

374 


13 

29 

1018 

Sat. 

March 

14 

25 

11 

56 

24 

Wed. 

Tagu 

12 

375 


14 


1014- 

Wed. 


• 3 

25 

18 

9 

0 

Thur. 


23 

376 


15 

30 

1015 

Wed. 


23 

26 

0 

21 

3G 

ISat. 


4 

877 


16 


1016 

Sun. 


11 

25 

e' 

34 

121 

Sun. 


15 

878 


17 


1017 

Thar. 

Feb. 

28 

25 

12 

46 

48 

Mon. 


2G 

379 


18 

29 

1018 

Wed. 

March 

19 

25 

18 

59 

24 

Tues. 


7 

880 

20 

0 


1019 

Sun. 


8 1 

26 

1 

12 

0 

Thur. 


19 

381 


1 


1020 

Thur. 

Feb. 

25 

25 

7 

24 

36 

Fri. 

Kason 

1 

882 


2 

30 

1021 

Thur, 

March 

16 

25 

18 

87 

12 

Sat. 

Tagu 

10 

883 


3 


1022 

Mon. 


5 

25 

19 

49 

48 

Sun. 


21 

384 


4 


1023 

Fri. 

Feb. 

22 

26 

2 

2 

24 

Tugs. 

Eason 

4 

835 


5 

30 

1024 

Fri. 

March 

IS 

25 

8 

15 

0 

Wed, 

Tagu 

13 

386 


6 


1025 

Tues. 


2 

25 

14 

27 

36 

Thur, 


24 

387 


7 

29 

1026 

Mon. 


21 

25 

20 

40 

12 

Fri. 


5 

888 


8 


1027 

Fri. 


10 

26 

2 

52 

48 

Sun, 


17 

889 


9 


1028 

Tues. 

Feb. 

27 

25 

9 

5 

24 

Mon, 


28 

390 


10 

29 

1029 

Mon. 

March 

17 

25 

15 

18 

0 

Tues, 


9 

891 


11 


1030 

Fri. 


6 

25 

21 

30 

36 

Wed. 


20 

392 


12 


1031 

Tues. 

Feb. 

23 

26 

3 

48 

12 

Fri. 

Eason 

3 

893 


13 

30 

1032 

Tues. 

March 

14 

25 

9 

55 

48 

Sat, 

Tagu 

12 

394 


14 


1033 

Sat. 


3 

25 

16 

8 

24 

Sun. 


23 

395 


15 

29 

1034 

: Fri. 


22 

25 

22 

21 

0 

Mon. 


4 

896 


16 


1035 

1 Tues. 


11 

26 

4 

33 

36 

Wed. 


16 

897 


17 


1036 

1 Sat, 

Feb- 

28 

25 

10 

146 

12 

Thur. 


27 

398 


18 

30 

1037 

Sat. 

March 

19 

25 

16 

!58 

148 

Fri, 


7 

399 

21 

0 


1038 

> Wed. 


8 

25 

23 

ill 

24 

Sat. 


18 

400 


1 


loss 

\ Sun. 

Feb. 

25 

26 

1 


i 0 

Mon. 

Eason 

1 

401 


2 

80 

1040 

1 Sun. 

March 

16 

25 

11 

rse 

136 

i Tues. 

Tagu 

10 

402 


3 


1041 

Thur. 


5 

25 

1! 

^4S 

IIS 

1 Wed. 


21 

' 403 


4 


1045 

1 Mon. 

Feb, 

22 

26 

C 

) 1 

:4£ 

i Fri. . 

Eason 

4 

404 


5 

29 
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A.DJ 


1048 

1044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1049 

1050 

1051 

1052 

1058 

1064 

1055 

1056 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1060 
1061 
1062 

1063 

1064 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1069 

1070 

1071 

1072 

1073 

1074 
1076 
1076 
3077 

1078 

1079 

1080 
1081 
1082 

1083 

1084 

1085 

1086 
1087 


Tacit waxing 1st. 

SoiiAB New YaAs (Thingtan Tht). 


Expxnbd 

i 

Week- 

Month. 

Day. 

Julian 

1 


1 

Week- 

Bnrmese 

B. B. 
New 
Year. 

a 


1 

day. 

date. 

day. 

Month. 

Day. 

o 

•3 I 

i 

iS 

a 

1 


Sun. 

March 

18 

March 26 

6 

14 

24 

Thur. 


1 

25 

12 

27 

0 

Thur. 


21 

25 

18 

39 

36 

Mon. 


10 

26 

0 

52 

12 

Fri. 

Feb. 

27 

26 

7 

4 

48 

Thur. 

March 

17 

25 

13 

17 

24 

Mon. 


6 

25 

19 

30 

0 

Fri. 

Feb. 

23 

26 

1 

42 

36 

Fri. 

March 

15 

26 

7 

55 

12 

Tues. 


3 

25 

14 

7 

48 

Mon. 


22 

25 

20 

20 

24 

Fri. 


11 

26 

2 

83 

0 

Tues. 

Feb. 

28 

26 

8 

45 

36 

Tues. 

March 

19 

25 

14 

58 

12 

Sat. 


8 

25 

21 

10 

48 

Wed. 

Feb. 

25 

26 

3 

23 

24 

Tues, 

March 

16 

26 

9 

36 

0 

Sat. 


4 

25 

15 

48 

36 

Wed. 

Feb. 

21 

25 

22 

1 

12 

Wed. 

March 

13 

26 

4 

IS 

48 

Sun. 


2 

26 

10 

26 

24 

Sat. 


20 

25 

16 

39 

0 

Wed- 


9 

25 

22 

51 

36 

Sun. 

Feb. 

26 

26 

5 

4 

12 

Sun. 

March 

18 

26 

11 

161 

48 

Thur. 


6 

25 

17 

29 

24 

Mon. 

Feb. 

23 

25 

23 

42 

0 

Sun. 

March 

14 

26 

5 

54 

36 

Thur. 


3 

26 

12 

7 

12 

Thur. 


22 

25 

18 

19 

48 

Mon. 


11 

26 

0 

32 

24 

Fri. 

Feb. 

28 

26 

6 

45 

0 

Thur. 

March 

19 

26 

12 

57 

36 

Mon. 


7 

25 

19 

10 

12 

Fri. 

Feb. 

24 

26 

1 

22 

48 

Fri. , 

March 

16 

26 

7 

35 

24 

Tues. 


6 

26 

13 

48 

0 

Sat. 

Feb. 

22 

25 

20 

0 

36 

Sat. 

March 

13 

26 

.2 

18 

12 

Wed. 


2 

26 

8 

25 

48 

Tues. 


21 

26 

]4 

38 

24 

Sat. 


9 

25 

20 

51 

0 

Wed. 

Feb. 

26 

26 

3 

3 

36 

Wed. 

March 

18 

26 

9 

16 

12 

Sun. 


7 

26 ; 

151 

28' 

48 


Sat. 

Tagu 

14 

405 

21 

6 

29 

Snn. 

25 

406 


7 

80 

Mon. 


5 

407 


8 


Wed. 


17 

408 


9 


Thur. 


28 

409 


10 

29 

Fri. 


9 

410 


11 


Sat- 


20 

411 


12 


Mon. 

Kason 

3 

412 


18 

30 

Tues. 

Tagu 

12 

413 


14 

Wed. 


23 

414 


15 

29 

Thur. 


4 

415 


16 


Sat. 


16 

416 


17 


Sun. 


27 

417 


18 

30 

Mon. 


7 

418 

22 

0 


Tues. 


18 

419 


1 


Thur. 

Kason 

1 

420 


2 

29 

Fri. 

Tagu 

11 

421 


3 

Sat. 

22 

422 


4 


Sun- 

Kason 

4 

423 


5 

30 

Tues. 

Tagu 

14 

424 


6 

Wed. 


25 

425 


7 

29 

Thur. 


6 

426 


8 

Fri. 


17 

427 


9 


Sun. 


29 

428 


10 

80 

Mon. 


9 

429 


11 

Tues. 


20 

430 


12 


Wed. 

Eason 

2 

431 


13 

29 

Fri. 

Tagu 

13 

432 


14 

Sat. 

24 

433 


15 

30 

Sun. 


4 

434 


16 

Tues. 


16 

435 


17 


Wed. 


27 

436 


18 

29 

Thur. 


8 

437 

23 

0 

Fri. 


19 

438 


1 


Sun. 

Kason 

2 

439 


2 

30 

Mon. 

Tagu 

11 

440 


3 


Tues, 

22 

441 


4 


Wed. 

Kason 

4 

442 


5 

30 

Fri. 

Tagu 

14 

443 


6 

Sat. 

25 

444 


7 

29 

Snn. 


6 

445 


8 


Mon. 


17 

446 


9 


Wed. 


29 

447 


10 

30 

Thur. 


9 

448 


11 

Fri. 


20 

449 


12 
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SoLAB Ksw Tbab Cl^BiitaYAN Tbt). 


1088 Thur. 

1089 Wed. 

1090 San. 

1091 Sat. 

1092 Wed. 

1093 San. 

1094 Sun. 

1095 Thur. 

1096 Mon. 

1097 Mon. 

1098 Fri. 

1099 Tnes. 

1100 Mon. 

1101 Fri. 

1102 Fri. 

1103 Tues. 

1104 Sat. 

1106 Fri. 
HOG Tues. 

1107 Sat. 

1108 Sat. 

1109 Wed. 

1110 Tues. 

1111 Sat. 

1112 Wed. 

1118 Wed. 

1114 Sun. 

1115 Thur. 

1116 Wed. 

1117 Sun. 

1118 Thur. 
1118 Thur. 

1120 Mon. 

1121 Sun. 

1122 Thur. 

1123 Mon. 

1124 Mon. 

1125 Fri. 

1126 Tues. 

1127 Tues. 

1128 Sat. 

1129 Fri. 

1130 Tues. 

1131 Sat. 

1132 Fri. 


Feb. 24 

March 14 


Feb. 27 

March 19 

8 

Feb. 25 

March 16 

5 

Feb. 22 

March 12 


10 

Feb. 27 

March 17 


March 14 
3 



11 

Feb. 

28 

March 

19 


8 

Feb. 

25 

March 

15 


4 

Feb. 

21 

March 

18 


1 


20 


9 

Feb. 

26 

March 

17 


6 

Feb. 

23 

March 

15 


3 


22 


11 

Feb. 

28 

March 

18 



15 29 
16 

17 

18 29 
0 
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TAGTT yfAXlNG 1 st. 

Solas Nbw Ybab (Thingtak Tet). 

Week- 

day. 

i 

Month. 

i 

Day. 

Julian 

date. 




Week- 

day. 

Burmese 

Month. 

Day, 


1183 

Tues. 

March 

7 

March 26 

1^ 

) 1 

}24 

h Sun. 

Tagu 

20 

1134 

Sat. 

Feb. 

24 

26 

U 

)2] 

■ 


Rason 

2 

1135 

Sat. 

March 

16 

27 

1 

3^ 

m 

Wed. 

Tagu 

12 

1136 

Wed. 


4 

26 

7 


m 

Thur. 

23 

1137 

Sua. 

Feb. 

21 

26 

IS 

56 

4£ 

Fri. 

Kason 

5 

1138 

San. 

March 

13 

26 

i 

11 

24 

Sat. 

Tagu 

14 

1139 

Thur. 


2 

27 

2 

24 

m 

Mon. 

26 

1140 

Wed. 


20 

26 

8 

36 

36 

Tues. 


7 

1141 

San. 


9 

26 

14 

49 

12 



18 

1142 

Thur. 

Feb. 

26 

26 

21 

1 

48 

Thur. 


29 

1143 

Thur. 

March 

18 

27 

3 

14 

24 

Sat. 


10 

1144 

Mon. 


6 

26 

9 

27 


Sun. 


21 

1145 

Fri. 

Feb. 

23 

26 

15 

39 

36 

Mon. 

Kason 

3 

1146 

Thur. 

March 

14 

23 

21 

52 

12 

Tues. 

Tagu 

13 

1147 

Moa. 


3 

27 

4 

4 

48 

Thur. 

25 

1148 

Sun. 


21 

26 

m 

17 

24 

Fri. 


6 

1149 

Thur. 


10 

26 

16 

m 


Sat. 


17 

1150 

Mon. 

Feb. 

27 

26 

22 

42 

36 

Sun. 


28 

1151 

Mou. 

March 

19 

27 

4 

55 

12 

Tues. 


9 

1152 

Fri. 


7 

26 

1] 

7 

48 



20 

1158 

Tuea. 

Feb. 

24 

26 

17 

\m 

24 

Thur. 

Kason 

2 

1154 

Tues. 

March 

16 

26 

23 

33 

0 

Fri. 

Tagu 

]] 

1156 

Sat. 


5 

27 

5 

45 

36 

Sun. 

23 

1156 

Wed. 

Feb. 

22 1 

26 

11 

58 

12 

Mon. 

Kason 

5 

1157 

Tues. 

March , 

12 

26 

18 


48 

Tues. 

Tagu 

15 

1158 

Sat. 


1 

27 

R 

23 

24 

Thur. 


27 

1159 

Sat. 


! 21 

27 

6 

36 


Fri. 


7 

1160 

Wed. 


9 

26 

12 

48 

36 

Sat. 


18 

1161 

Sun. 

Feb. 

26 

26 

19 

1 

12 

Sun. 


29 

1162 

Sat. 

March 

17 

27 

1 

13 

48 

Tues. 


21 

1163 

Wed. 


6 

27 

7 

26 

24 

Wed. 


22 

1164 

Sun. 

Feb. 

23 

26 : 

13 

39 

0 

Thur, 

Kason 

4 

1165 

Sun. 

March 

14 

26 ; 

19 

51 

86 

Fri. 

Tagu 

13 

1166 

Thur. 


3 

27 

2 

4 

12 

Sun. 

25 

1167 

Wed. 


22 

27 

8 

16 

48 



6 

1168 

Sun. 


10 

26 : 

L4 

29 

24 

Tues. 


17 

1169 

Ihur. 

Feb. 

27 

26 S 


42 

M 

Wed, 


28 

1170 

Thur. 

March 

19 

27 

2 

54, 

86 

Fri. 


9 

1171 

Mon. 


8 

27 

9 

7 

12 

Sat. 


20 

1172 

Fri. 

Feb. 

25 

26 J 

L5 

19 

48 

Bun 

Kason 

2 

1178 

1174 

Thur. 

Mon. 

March 

15 

4 

26 S 

27 

>A 

3- 

32 

45 

24 

0 

Bi 

Tagu 

12 

24 

1178 

Fri. 

Feb, 

21 

27 

9 

57, 

36 

Thur. 

Kason 

6 

1176 

Fri. 

March 

12 

26 ] 

L6 

10 

12 

Fri. 

Tagu 

15 

1177 

Tues. 


1 

26 £ 

\2^ 

22^ 

48 

Sat. 

26 


B E. 
New 
Tear. 

ExFIBBI) 

a 

0 

1 
.5 

OR 

& 

n 

Cycles. 

Tears. 

495 

26 

1 

29 

496 


2 

30 

497 


3 


498 


4 


499 


5 

30 



6 


501 


7 

29 



8 


503 


9 


504 



30 



11 




12 


507 


13 

29 



14 


509 j 


15 

29 



16 


511 


17 


512 


18 

80 

513 

27 



514 


1 


515 


2 

30 

516 


3 


517 


4 


518 


5 

29 

519 


6 




7 

30 

521 


8 


MilM 


9 


i^l 


10 

29 

524 


11 




12 


526 


13 

30 

627 


14 


628 


15 

29 

529 


16 


E-LS 


17 


iil 


18 

30 

532 

28 

0 




1 


534 


2 

29 

m\ 


3 


536 


4 


637 


5 

30 

538 


6 


■ 


7 

29 
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1178 Mon. 

1179 Fri. 

1180 Tugs. 

1181 Taes. 

1182 Sat. 

1183 Wed. 

1184 Wed. 

1185 Sun. 

1186 Sat. 

1187 Weil. 

1188 Sun. 

1189 Sun. 

1190 Thur. 

1191 Mou. 

1192 Sun. 

1193 Thur. 

1194 Mon. 

1195 Mon. 
1190 Fri. 
1197 Thur. 

3198 Mon. 

1199 Fri. 

1200 Fri. 

3201 Tugs. 

3202 Sat. 

1203 Fri. 

1204 Tugs. 
3205 Tues. 

1206 Sat. 

1207 Wed, 

1208 Tugs. 

1209 Sat. 

1210 Wod. 

1211 Wed. 
3212 Sun. 

1213 Thur, 

1214 Wed. 
1210 Sun. 
1210 Sun. 

1217 Thur. 

1218 Mon. 

1219 Sun. 

1220 Thur 

1221 Mon. 

1222 Mon. 


March 

Feb. 

March 


Fob. 

Marcli 


Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

Marcli 


Fob. 

March 


Feb, 

March 


March 


March 

Fob, 

March 


Feb. 

March 


Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

March 


March 27 4 35 24 Mon. 

27 10 48 0 Tues, 
26 17 0 86 Wed. 

26 231312 Thur. 

27 5 26 48 Sat. 

27 11 38 24 Sun. 

26 17 51 0 Mon. 

27 0 3 36 Wed. 

27 6 16 12 Thur. 


Sat. 
Mon. 
27 i 7 6 36 Tues. 
27 18 1912 Wed. 
26 19 3148 Thur. 


144 24 Sat. 

7 57 0 Sun. 
14 9 30 Mon. 
20 2212 Tnos. 
2 3448 Thur. 


24 Wed. 
0 Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon. 


Tues. 
Wed. 

1 124136 Fri. 
Sat. 
48 Sun. 


Kason 

Tagu 

Kason 

Tagn 


8 540 28 8 29 

9 541 9 


Kason 

Tagn 


Kason 

Tagu 


Kason 

Tagu 

Kason 


Kason 

Tagn 

Kason 

Tagu 


Kason 

Tagu 


19 541 

1 542 

10 543 

22 544 


13 546 

25 547 

6 548 

17 549 


10 


28 550 

9 651 


18 80 


651 1 29 1 0 


20 552 

2 553 

12 554 

24 555 

6 556 

15 557 

26 558 

8 599 

19 560 

1 561 

10 562 
22 568 
4 564 

14 565 

25 566 

6 567 

17 568 

28 569 

9 570 SO 

21 571 

3 572 

12 573 

23 574 

6 575 

16 576 

27 677 

8 578 

19 579 


11 581 

23 582 



2 29 


4 

5 30 

6 

7 29 


10 80 
11 
12 


13 29 

14 

15 80 

16 

17 

18 29 


2 30 


5 29 

6 

80 
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Tagu waxing IST. 

SoLAB New Ybab (Thingtan Tbt). 


Expibbd 

i 






■ 

[■ 





B. E, 




A. D. 






■ 



Burmese 

New 



'A 


Week- 

Month. 

Day. 

Julian 

B 

H 


Week- 



Year. 

• 

£ 

.a 


day. 

date. 



day. 

Month. 


o 

m 




1 

1 


Day. 



S 

N 

1 


Fri. 

March 

3 

March 27 

2C 

2 

24 

Mon. 

Tagu 

25 

585 

30 

15 

29 

1224 

Thur. 


21 

27 

2 

IS 

IS 


7 

586 


16 


1225 



10 

27 

8 

127 

36 

Thur, 


18 

587 


17 


1226 

Fri. 

Feb. 

27 

27 

14 

\m 

12 

Fri. 


29 

588 


18 

30 

1227 

Fri. 

March 

19 

27 

\m 

52 

48 

Sat. 


9 

589 

31 

0 


1228 

Tues. 


7 

27 

3 

5 

24 

Mon. 


21 

590 


1 


1229 

Sat. 

Feb. 

24 

27 

9 

18 

\m\ 

Tues, 

Kason 

3 

591 


2 

30 

1280 

Sat, 


16 

27 

16 

m 

36 

Wed. 

Tagu 

12 

592 


8 


1231 

Wed. 


5 

27 

2] 

43 

12 

Thur. 

23 

593 


4 


1232 

Sun. 

Feb. 

22 

27 

3 

55 

48 

Sat. 

Kason 

G 

594 


5 

29 

1283 

Sat. 

March 

12 

27 

m 

8 

34 

Sun. 

Tagu 

16 

595 


6 


1234 

Wed. 


1 

27 

16 

21 



27 

596 


7 

29 

1285 

Tues. 


20 

27 

22 

33 

36 

Tues. 


8 

597 


8 


1236 

Sat. 


8 

27 

4 

46 

12 

Thur. 


20 

598 


9 


1237 


Feb. 

25 

27 

m 

58 

48 

Fri. 

Kason 

2 

599 


10 

30 

1238 

Wed. 

March 

17 

27 

17 

11 

34 

Sat. 

Tagu 

11 

600 


11 


1239 

Sun. 


6 

27 

23 

24 


Sun. 

22 

601 


12 


1240 

Thar. 

Feb. 

23 

27 

6 

36 

36 

Tues. 

Kason 

5 

002 


13 

30 

1241 

That. 

March 

14 

27 

11 

49 

12 

Wed. 

Tagu 

14 

608 


14 


1242 



3 

27 

18 

1 

48 

Thur. 

25 

604 


15 

29 

1243 

Sun. 


22 

28 

1 

14 

24 

Sat. 


7 

605 


16 


1244 

Thur. 


10 

27 

6 

27 

ID 

Sun. 


18 

COG 


17 


1245 

Mon. 

Feb. 

27 

27 

12 

39 

36 

Mon, 


29 

607 


18 

30 

1246 

Mon. 

March 

19 

' 27 

18 

52 

12 

Tugs. 


9 

G08 

32 

0 

1247 

Fri, 


8 

28 

1 

4 

48 

Thur. 

1 

21 

609 


1 


1248 

Tues. 

Feb. 

25 

27 

7 

17 

24 

Fri. 

Kason 

3 

GIO 


2 

29 

1249 

Mon. 


15 

27 

13 

^1 


Sat. 

Tagu 

! 13 

611 


3 

1250 

Fri. 


4 

27 

19 

42 

36 

Sun. 

24 

612 


4 


1251 

Tues. 

Feb. 

21 

28 

1 

55 

12 

Tues. 

Kason 

7 

613 

1 

5 

30 

1252 

Tues. 

mm 

12 

27 

8 

7 

48 

Wed. 

Tagu 

16 

' 614 


6 

1253 

Sat. 


1 

27 

14 

20 

24 

Thur. 


27 

615 


7 

29 

1254 

Fri. 


20 

27 




Fri, 


8 

616 


8 

1255 

Tues. 

Feb. 

9 

28 

2 

Eg 


Sun. 


20 

G17 


9 


1256 

Sat. 

26 

27 

8 

58 

12 

Mon. 

Kason 

2 

018 


10 

80 

1257 

Sat. 

March 

17 

27 

15 

m 

48 

Tues. 

Tagu 

11 

619 


11 

1258 

1259 

1260 
1261 
1262 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Feb. 

March 

6 

23 

13 

2 

22 

27 

28 
27 
27 
27 

21 

3 

9 

16 

22 

23 

36 

48 

1 

13 

24 

0 

36 

12 

48 

Wed, 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Kason 

Tagu 

22 

5 

15 

26 

6 

620 

621 

622 

623 

624 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

29 

3U 

1268 

1264 

1265 

1266 
1267 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

11 

28 

18 

7 

24 

28 
27 
27 : 

27 ! 

28 

1 

36 

39 

51 

4 

16 

24 

0 

36 

12 

48 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Kason 

18 

29 

10 

21 

4- 

625 

626 

627 

628 
629 

33 

17 

18 

0 

1 

2 

29 

30 
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A.D. 


1268 

12C9 

1270 

1271 

1272 

1273 

1274 

1275 

1276 

1277 

1278 
1270 
1280 
1281 
1282 

1283 

1284 
1286 
1286 

1287 

1288 

1289 

1290 

1291 

1292 

1293 

1294 

1295 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1299 

1300 

1301 

1302 

1808 

1304 

1305 
1806 
1307 

1808 

1309 

1310 

1311 

1312 


Tagu waxing 1st. 


Week- 

day. 


Month. 


Day. 


SoiiAB New Ybab (Thingtan Tbt). 


Julian 

date. 


H. 


M 


S. 


Week- 

day. 


Burmese 


Month. I Day. 


B. E. 
New 
Tear. 


Expiebd. 


I 

& 


I 

IH 


I 

.B 

m 

I 


Tues. 

Wed. 


Tagu 


13 

24 


630 

631 


33 


Tliur. 

March 

15 

March 27 

11 

29 

24 

Mon. 


4 

27 

17 

42 

0 

Fri. 

Feb. 

21 

27 

•23 

54 

36 

Fri. 

March 

13 

28 

G 

7 

12 

Tues. 


1 

27 

12 

19 

48 

Mon. 


20 

27 

18 

32 

24 

Fri. 


9 

28 

0 

46 

0 

Tues. 

Fob. 

26 

28 

G 

57 

36 

Mon. 

March 

16 

27 

13 

10 

12 

Fri, 


5 

27 

19 

22 

48 

Tues. 

Feb. 

22 

28 

1 

35 

24 

Tues. 

March 

14 

28 

7 

48 

0 

Sat. 


2 

27 

14 

0 

36 

Fri. 


21 

27 

20 

13 

12 

Tugs. 


10 

28 

2 

25 

48 

Sat. 

Feb. 

27 

28 

8 

38 

24 

Sat. 

March 

18 

27 

14 

51 

0 

Wed. 


7 

27 

21 

3 

36 

Sail. 

Feb 

24 

28 

3 

16 

12 

Sun. 

March 

16 

28 

9 

28 

48 

Thur. 


4 

27 

15 

41 

24 

Mon. 

Feb. 

21 

27 

21 

54 

0 

Sun. 

March 

12 

28 

4 

6 

36 

Thur. 


1 

28 

10 

19 

12 

Wed. 


19 

27 

16 

31 

48 

Sun. 


8 

27 

22 

44 

24 

Thur. 

Fob, 

25 

28 

4 

57 

0 

Thur. 

March 

17 

28 

11 

9 

36 

Mon. 


5 

27 

17 

22 

12 

Fri. 

Feb. 

22 

27 

23 

34 

48 

Fri. 

March 

14 

28 

5 

47 

24 

Tues. 


8 

28 

12 

0 

0 

Mon. 


21 

27 

18 

12 

3G 

Fri. 


10 

28 

0 

25 

12 

Tues. 

Feb. 

27 

28 

6 

37 

48 

Tugs. 

March 

19 

28 

12 

50 

24 

Sat. 


7 

27 

19 

3 

0 

Wed. 

Feb. 

24 

28 

1 

16 

36 

Tues. 

March 

15 

28 

7 

28 

12 

Sat. 


4 

28 

13 

40 

48 

Wed. 

Feb. 

21 

27 

19 

53 

24 

Wed. 

March 

12 

28 

2 

6 

0 

Sun, 

1 

28 

8 

18 

36 

Sat. 


20 

28 

14 

31 

12 

W’ed. 


8 

27 

20 

i43 

48 


Thur. 

Kason 

6 

632 


5 

30 

Sat. 

Tagu 

16 

633 


6 


Sun. 

27 

634 


7 

29 

Mon. 


8 

635 


8 


Wed. 


20 

636 


9 


Thur. 

Kason 

2 

637 


10 

29 

Fri. 

Tagu 

12 

638 


11 


Sat. 

23 

639 


12 


Mon. 

Kason 

6 

640 


13 

30 

Tues. 

Tagu 

15 

641 


14 

29 

Wed. 

26 

642 


15 

Thur. 


7 

643 


16 


Sat. 


19 

644 

j 

17 


Sun. 

Kason 

1 

645 


18 

30 

Mon. 

Tagu 

10 

646 

34 

0 


Tuos. 

21 

647 


1 

30 

Thur. 

Kason. 

4 

648 


2 

Fri. 

Tagu 

13 

640 


3 


Sat. 


24 

650 


4 


Sun. 

Kason 

6 

651 


5 

29 

Tues. 

Tagu 

17 

652 


6 

29 

Wed. 

28 

653 


7 

Thur. 


9 

654 ; 


8 


Fri, 


20 i 

656 i 


9 


Sun. 

Kason 

3 

656 1 


10 

30 

Mon. 

Tagu 

12 

657 i 


11 


Tues, 

23 

658 


12 


Wed. 

Kason 

5 

t59 


13 

80 

Fri. 

Tagu 

15 

660 


14 

29 

Sat. 

26 

661 


15 

Sun. 


7 

G62 


16 


Tues. 


19 

663 


17 

30 

Wed. 

Kason 

1 

664 


18 

Thur. 

Tagu 

10 

665 

35 

0 


Fri. 

21 

666 


1 

29 

Sun. 

Kason 

4 

677 


2 

Mon. 

Tagu 

14 

688 


3 


Tues. 

25 

689 


4 


Wed, 

Kason 

7 

670 


5 

30 

Fri, 

Tagu 

17 

671 


6 

29 

Sat. 

28 

672 


7 

Sun. 


9 

673 


8 


Mon. 


20 

674 


9 
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Tagtj -waxing 1st. 

SoLAE New Yeas (Thingtan Tbt). 


Expiebd 








t 



f 


B. E. 



s 

A. D 









Burmese 

New 





Week- 

Montli. 

Day. 

Julian 




Week- 



, Year. 


. 

.5 


day. 

date. 

H 

.M 

s 

day. 

Month. 

Day. 

S 

a 










0 

h 



! Sun. 

Feb. 

25 

March 28 

S 

5 5( 

)24 

t Wed. 

Kason 

3 

075 

35 

10 

30 

131-^ 

: Sun. 

March 

17 

28 

f 

1 i 

) ( 

) Thur. 

Tagu 

12 

C76 


11 

1313 

1 Tluir. 


G 

28 

IS 

i21 

:3( 

; Fri. 

23 

677 


12 


1316 

1 Mon. 

Feb. 

2a 

27 

21 

34 

ns 

1 Sat. 

Kason 

5 

678 


13 

29 

1317 

Sun. 

March 

13 

28 

2 

I4C 

I4t 

i Mon. 

Tagu 

16 

G79 


14 

131E 

i TLur. 


2 

28 

9 

62 

124 

[ Tues. 


27 

680 


15 

30 

13l£ 

1 Thur. 


22 

28 

16 

1 12 

• C 

i Wed. 


7 

681 


16 

182C 

) Mon, 


10 

27 

22 

<24 

,3C 

; Thur. 


38 

682 


17 


1321 

. Fn. 

Feb. 

27 

28 

‘4 

37 

12 

1 Sat. 

Kason 

1 

683 


18 

29 

I32i 

1 Thnr. 

Ma’*ch 

18 

28 

10 

4S 

148 

1 San. 

Tagu 

11 

684 

86 

0 

1S2S 

\ Mon. 


7 

28 

17 

2 

\24 

t Mon. 


22 

685 


1 


132^ 

t Fri, 

Feb. 

24 

27 

23 

15 

» C 

) Tues. 

Kason 

4 

686 


2 

30 

1325 

1 Fri. 

March 

15 

28 

5 

27 

’36 

1 Thur. 

Tagu 

14 

687 


3 


132G 

► Tues. 


4 

28 

11 

40 

II 2 

: Fri. 

25 

688 


4 


1327 

’ Sat. 

Feb. 

21 

28 

17 

52 

148 

1 Sat. 

Kason 

7 

689 


5 

30 

1328 

i Sat. 

March 

12 

28 

0 

5 

i24 

) Mon. 

Tagu 

17 

690 


6 


1329 

1 Wed. 


1 

28 

6 

18 

i c 

► Tues. 


28 

691 


7 

29 

133C 

\ Tnes, 


20 

28 

12 

80 

i36 

1 Wed. 


9 

692 


8 


1331 

, Sat. 


9 

28 

18 

4S 

112 

: Thur. 


20 

698 


9 


133S 

J Wed. 

Feb. 

26 

28 

0 

55 

.48 

1 Sat. 

Kason 

3 

694 


10 

29 

1383 

\ Tues. 

March 

IG 

28 

7 

8 

24 

: Sun. 

Tagu 

13 

695 


11 


1334 

■ Sat. 


5 

28 

13 

21 

0 

Mon. 

24 

696 


12 


138S 

1 Wed. 

Feb. 

22 

28 

19 

33 

36 

Tues. 

Kason 

6 

697 1 


13 

30 

1836 

Wed. 

March 

13 

28 

1 

146 

12 

Thur. 

Tagu 

16 

698 


14 

1337 

Sun. 


2 

28 

7 

58 

48 

Fri. 

|27 

699 


15 

29 

1338 

Sat. 


21 

28 

14 

11 

24| 

Sat. 


8 

700 


16 


1339 

Wed. 


10 

28 

20 

24 

0 

Sun. 


19 

701 


17 


1340 

Tues. 

Feb. 

27 

28 

2 

36 

86 

' Tues. 

Kason 

2 

702 


18 

30 

1341 

Sun. 

March 

38 

28 

8 

49 

12 

Wed. 

Tagu 

11 

703 

37 

0 

1342 

Thur. 


7 

28 

15 

1 

48 

Thur. 

22 

704 


1 


1343 

Mon. 

Feb. 

24 

28 

21 

14 

24 

Fri. 

Kason 

4 

705 


2 

00 

1344 

lion. 

March 

15 

28 

31 

27 

0 

Sun. 

Tagu 

14 

706 


3 

1345 

Fri. 


4 

28 

9- 

39 

36 

Mon. 

25 

707 


4 


1348 

Tues. 

Feb. 

21 

28 

15. 

52 

12 

Tues, 

Kason 

7 

708 


5 

29 

1347 

Mon. 

March 

12 

28 

22 

4 

48 

Wed, 

Tagu 

17 

709 


6 

1848 

Fri, 

Feb. 

29 

28 

4 : 

17: 

24 

Fri, 


29 

710 


7 

30 

1349 

Fri. 

March 

20 

28 

10 \ 

30 

0 

Sat. 


9 

711 


8 

1350 

Tues. 


9 

28 

16 ^ 

32: 

36 

Sun. 


20 

712 


9 


1351 

Sat. 

Feb. 

26 

28 

22 £ 

)5 i 

L2 

Mon. 

Kason 

2 

713 


10 

29 

1352 

Fri. 

March 

16 

28 

5 

7 •! 

18 

Wed. 

Tagu 

13 

714 


11 

1353 

Tues. 

Feb. 

5 

28 3 


50 2 

U 

Thur, 


24 

715 


12 


1354 

Sat. 

22 

28 3 

73 

►3 

0 

Fri. 

Kason 

6 

716 


13 

80 

1355 

Sat. 

March 

14 

28 2 

!3 4 

:6i 

56 

Sat. 

Tagu 

15 

717 


14 

1356 

Wed. 


2 

28 

55 

SI 

[2 

Mon. 

27 

718 


15 

29 

1357 

Tues. 


21 

28 ] 

^2 1 

I 

[8 

Tues. 


8 

719 


16 

/ 
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Tagu waxing 1st. i 

K. B. 

Week- 

day. 

Month. 

Day. 

1358 

Sat. 

March 

10 

1869 

Wed. 

Feb. 

27 

1360 

Wed. 

March 

i8 

1361 

Sun. 


7 

1362 

Thur. 

Feb. 

24 

1363 

Wed. 

March 

15 

1364 

Sun. 


3 

1365 

Thur. 

Feb. 

20 

1866 

Thar. 

March 

12 

1367 

Mon. 


1 

1868 

Sun. 


19 

1369 

Thur. 


8 

raHi] 

Mon, 

Feb. 

25 

1371 

Mon. 

March 

17 

1372 

Fri. 


5 

1373 

Tues. 

Feb. 

22 

1874 


March 

13 

1376 

Fri. 


2 

1376 

Fri. 


21 

1377 

Tues. 


10 

1878 

Sat. 

Feb. 

27 

1379 

Fri. 

March 

18 

1380 

Tues. 


6 

1881 

Sat. 

Feb. 

23 

1382 

Sat. 

March 

15 

1883 

Wed. 


4 

1384 

Sun. 

Feb. 

21 

1385 

Sun. 

March 

12 

1336 

Thur. 


1 

1387 

Wed. 


20 

1388 

Sun. 


8 

1389 

Thur. 

Feb. 

25 

1390 

Thur. 

March 

17 

1391 

Mon, 


6 

1392 

Fri, 

Feb. 

23 

1398 

Thur. 

March 

13 

1394 

Mon. 


2 

1895 

Sun. 


21 

1896 

Thur. 


9 

1397 


Feb. 

26 

1398 

Mon. 

March 

18 

1399 

Fri, 


7 


Taes, 

Feb. 

24 


Tues. 

March 

15 

im 

Sat. 


4 


SOLAJS Nbw Ybab (Thxngtan Tbt). 


Julian 

date. 


H. 


M. 


Week- 

day. 


Burmese 


B.E. 

New 


Expxbbb 


12; 

.S 


Month. 

Day. 


Oyolei 

Years 

1 

Taga 

19 

720 

87 

17 

29 

Kason 

2 

721 


18 

30 

Taga 

11 

722 

38 

0 


22 

728 


1 


Kason 

4 

724 


2 

29 

Tagu 

15 

725 


3 


26 

726 


4 

30 

Kason 

8 

727 


5 

Taga 

17 

728 


6 

29 

29 

729 


7 


10 

730 


8 



21 

731 


9 

30 

Kason 

8 

732 


10 

Tagu 

13 

733 


11 


24 

734 


12 


Kason 

6 

735 


13 

29 

Taga 

16 

786 


14 

30 

28 

737 


15 


8 

788 


16 



19 

739 


17 


Kason 

1 

740 


18 

29 

Tagu 

12 

741 

39 

0 


28 

742 


1 

80 

Kason 

5 

743 


2 

Tagu 

14 

744 


3 



26 

745 


4 

30 

Kason 

8 

746 


5 

Tagu 

17 

29 

747 

748 


6 

7 

29 


10 

749 


8 



21 

750 


9 

30 

Kason 

3 

751 


10 

Tagu 

13 

24 

762 

763 


11 

12 

29 

Kason 

6 

764 


13 

Tagu 

16 

28 

755 

766 


14 

15 

29 


9 

767 


16 



20 

768 


17 

30 

Kason 

2 

759 


18 

Tagu 

12 

23 

760 

761 

40 

0 

1 

80 

Kason 

5 

762 


2 

Tagu 

14 

26 

763 

764 


3 

4 



March 28 
29 
28 
28 
28 

29 

28 

28 

28 

29 

28 
28 
28 
" 29 
28 

28 

28 

29 

28 

28 

28 

29 

28 

28 

28 

29 

28 

28 

29 

29 

28 

28 

29 

29 

28 

28 

29 

29 

28 

28 

29 

29 

28 

28 

29 


1532 
145 
,57 


1348 


26| 

|39 
51 
4 

16481 


10 
2248 

35124 
48 
036 


13 


2548, 


6|38|24i 
11 


51 
3361 


8 


|24 

0 

36 

12 

48 

24 

0 

13GI 

,121 


12 


16 


2848 

4l24j 
54 
636 
1912 
133148 

194424 
57 


86 
142212 
203448 


247 


337 


12 


512i 

48| 


Wed, 

Fri. 

Sat. 

San. 

Mon. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Taes. 

Wed. 

Thar. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tuea. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

San. 

Taes. 

Wed. 

Thar. 

Fri. 

San. 

Mon. 

Taes. 

Thur, 

Fri. 

Sat. 

San, 

Taes. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri 

San. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

San. 

Mon. 

Wed. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUAET 


[NOTXMBIiS, 1910, 



Tagit tvaxing 1st. 

1 Solas New Teas (THnsrGYAN Tbt). 

B. E. 

Exfzbed 

i 






H 

[■ 

[■ 


1 





A. D. 


! 



■ 

■ 

■ 


Burmese. 

New 




Week- 

day. 

Month. 


Julian 

date. 

■ 

m 


Week- 

day. 



Tear. 

Cycles. 

• 

.3 


Day. 



1 

Month. 

Day. 

Teare 

m 

A 

1403 

Wed. 

Feb. 

21 

March 29 

9 

50 

24 

Tbnr. 

Kason 

8 

765 

40 

5 

29 

1404 

Tues. 

March 

11 

28 

16 

3 

0 

Fri. 

Tagu 

18 

766 


6 


140»5 

Sat. 

Feb. 

28 

28 

22 

15 

36 

Sat. 

29 

767 


7 

so 

1406 

1 Sat, 

March 

20 

29 

4 

28 

12 

Mon. 


10 

768 


8 


1407 

Wed. 


9 

29 

10 

40 

48 

Tues. 


21 

769 


9 


1408 

Sun. 

Feb. 

26 

28 

16 

53 

24 

Wed. 

Kason 

3 



10 

29 

1409 

Sat. 

March 

16 

28 

23 

6 

0 

Thur. 

Tagu 

13 

771 


11 


14]0 

Wed. 


5 

29 

5 

18 

36 

Sat. 

25 

772 


12 


141] 

Sun. 

Feb. 

22 

29 

11 

31 

12 

Sun. 1 

Kason 

7 

773 


13 

30 

1412 

Sun. 

March 

13 

28 

17 

43 

48 

Mon. 

Tagu 

16 

774 

i 

14 


1413 

Thur. 


2 

28 

23 

56 

24 

Tues. 


27 

775 


15 

29 

1414 

Wed. 


21 

29 

6 

9 

0 

Thur. 


9 

776 


16 


1415 

Sun. 


10 

29 

12 

21 

36 

Fri. 


20 

777 


17 


1416 

Thur. 

Feb. 

27 

28 

18 

34 

12 

Sat. 

Kason 

2 

778 


18 

30 

1417 

Thur. 

March 

18 

29 

0 

46 

48 

Mon« 

Tagu 

12 

779 

41 

0 

1418 

Mon. 


7 

29 

6 

59 

24 

Tues. 


23 

780 


1 


1419 

Fri. 

Feb. 

24 

29 

18 

12 

0 

Wed. 

Kason 

5 

781 


2 

29 

1420 

Thur. 

March 

14 

28 

19 

24 

86 

Thur. 

Tagu 

15 

782 


3 


1421 

Mon. 


8 

29 

1 

37 

12 

Sat. 

27 

788 


4 


1422 

Fri. 

Feb. 

20 

29 

7 

49 

48 

Sun* 

Kason 

9 

784 


5 

30 

1423 

Fii. 

March 

12 

29 

14 

2 

24 

Mon. 

Tagu 

18 

786 


6 


1424 

Tues, 

Feb. 

29 

28 

20 

15 

0 

Tues. 

29 

786 


7 

29 

1425 

Mon. 

March 

19 , 

29 

2 

27 

36 

Thur. 


11 

787 


8 


1426 

Fri. 


3 

29 

8 

40 

12 

Fri. 


22 

788 


9 


1427 

Tuea. j 

Feb. 

25 

29 

14 

52 

48 

Sat. 

1 Kason 

4 

789 


10 

30 

1428 

Tues. 

1 March 

16 

28 

21 

5 

24 

Sun. 

Tagu 

13 

790 


11 


1429 

Sat. 


5 

29 

3 

18 

0 

Tues. 

25 

791 


12 


1430 

Wed. 

Feb. 

22 

29 

9 

30 

36 

Wed. 

Kason 

7 

792 


13 

30 

1431 

Wed. 

March 

14 

29 

15 

43 

12 

Thur. 

Tagu 

16 

793 


14 


1432 

Sun. 


2 

28 

21 

65 

48 

Fri. 

27 

794 


15 

29 

1433 

Sat. 


21 

29 

4 

8 

24 

Sun. 


9 

795 


16 


1434 

Wed. 


10 

29 

10 

21 

0 

Mon. 


20 

796 


17 


1435 

Sun, 

Feb. 

27 

29 

16 

33 

36 

Tues. 

Eason 

2 

797 


18 

29 

1436 

1437 

Sat. 

March 

17 

28 

22 

46 

12 

Wed. 

Tagu 

12 

798 

42 

0 

Wed. 


6 

29 

4 

58 

48 

Fri. 

24 

799 


1 


1438 

Sun. 

Feb. 

23 

29 

11 

11 

24 

Sat. 

Kason 

6 

800 


2 

30 

1439 

1440 

Sun. 

Thur. 

March 

16 

8 

29 

28 

17 

23 

24 

36 

0 

36 

Snn. 

Mon. 

Tagu 

15 

26 

801 

802 


B 

4 

1441 

Mon. 

Feb. 

20 

29 

6 

49 

12 

Wed. 

Kason 

9 

803 


5 

30 

1442 

Mon. 

March 

12 

29 : 

12 

1 

48 

Thur. 

Tagu 

18 

804 


6 

1448 

Fri. 


1 

29 ; 

18'l4 

24 

Fri. 


29 

805 


7 

29 

1444 

1445 

1446 

1447 

Thur. 


19 

29 

027 

0 

Sun. 


11 

806 


8 

Mon. 

Feb. 

8 

29 

61 

39; 

36 

Mon. 


22 

807 


9 


Fri. 

25 

29 : 

12 i 

52; 

12 

Tues. 

Kason 

4 

808 


10 

30 

Fri. 

March 

17 

29 

19 

4^ 

48 

Wed. 

Tagu 

13 

809 


11 
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TagU waxing 1st. 



Solas Nbv^ Ybab (Thingyan Tet). 


A. D. 

WeelJ?- 

Month. 

Bay. 

Julian 

H. 


s. 

Week- 

Burmese 

B. E. 

New 

Year. 


day. 

1 

date. 

day. 

Month. 

Day. 


1448 

Tues, 

March 

5 

Marcli 29 

1449 

Sat. 

Feb. 

22 

29 

1450 

Fri. 

March 

13 

29 

145li 

Tues. 


2 

29 

1452 

Mon. 


20 

29 

1453 

Fri. 


9 

29 

1454 

Tues. 

Fch. 

26 

29 

1455 

Tues. 

March 

18 

29 

1456 

Sat. 


G 

29 

1457 

Wed. 

Feb. 

23 

29 

1453 

Wed. 

March 

15 

29 

1459 

Sun. 


4 

29 

1460 

Thur. 

Feb. 

21 

29 

1461 

Wed. 

March 

11 

29 

1462 

Sun. 

Feb. 

28 

29 

1463 

Sun. 

March 

20 

29 

1464 

Thur. 


8 

29 

1465 

Mon. 

Fob. 

25 

29 

1466 

Sun. 

March 

16 

29 

1467 

Thur, 


5 

29 

1468 

Mon. 

Feb. 

22 

29 

1469 

Mon. 

March 

13 

29 

1470 

Fri. 


2 

29 

1471 

Thur. 


21 

30 

1472 

Mon. 


9 

29 

1478 

Fri. 

Fob. 

2G 

29 

1474 

Fri. 

March 

18 

29 

1475 

Tues. 


7 

30 

1476 

Sat. 

Feb. 

24 

29 

1477 

Fri- 

March 

14 

29 

1478 

Tues. 


3 

29 

1479 

Sat. 

Fob- 

20 

80 

1480 

Sat. 

March 

11 

29 

1481 

Wed. 

Feb. 

28 

29 

1482 

Tugs. 

March 

19 

29 

1483 

Sat. 


8 

30 

1484 

Wed. 

Feb. 

25 

29 

1485 

Wed. 

March 

16 

29 

1486 

Sun. 


5 

29 

1487 

' Thur. 

Fel>. 

22 

SO 

1486 

I Thur. 

March 

13 

29 

148!1 

1 Mon. 


2 

29 

1496 

1 Sun. 


21 

29 

149] 

. Thur. 


10 

30 

149S 

5 Mon. 

Feb. 

27 

29 


1 

17 

24 

Fri, 

Tagn 

25 

810 

7 

30 

0 

Sat. 

Kason 

7 

811 

[3 

42, 

36 

Sun. 

Tagu 

17 

812 

L9 

55 

12 

Mon. 


28 

813 

2 

7- 

48 

Wed. 


10 

814 

8 

20 

24 

Thur. 


21 

815 

.4 

88 

0 

Fri. 

Kason 

3 

816 

50 

45, 

36 

Sat. 

Tagu 

12 

817 

2 

58 

12 

Mon. 


24 

818 

9 

10 

48 

Tues. 

Kason 

6 

819 

L5 

28 

24 

Wed. 

Tagu 

15 

820 

51 

36 

0 

Thur. 


26 

821 

3 

48 

36 

Sat. 


9 

822 

LO 

1 

12 

Sun. 

II ^ 

19 

823 

LG 

13 

48 

Mon. 


1 

824 

12 

26 

24 

Tues. 

Tagu 

10 

825 

4 

89 

0 

Thur, 


22 

826 

10 

51 

36 

Fri. 

Kason 

4 

827 

17 

4 

12 

Sat. 

Tagu 

14 

828 

23 

16 

48 

Sun. 


25 

829 

5 

29 

24 

Tues. 

Kason 

8 

830 

11 

42 

0 

Wed, 

Tagu 

17 

831 

17 

54 

86 

Thur. 


28 

832 

0 

7 

12 

Sat. 


10 

833 

6 

19 

48 

Sun. 


21 

834 

12 

32 

24 

Mon. 

Kason 

3 

835 

18 

45 

1 0 

Tues. 

Tagu 

12 

886 

0 

57 

36 

Thur. 


24 

837 

7 

10 

12 

Fri. 

Kason 

6 

888 

13 

22 

48 

Sat. 

Tagu 

16 

839 

19 

35 

24 

Sun. 


27 

840 

2 

48 

0 

Tues. 

Kason 

10 

841 

8 

0 

36 

Wed. 

Tagu 

19 

842 

14 

13 

12 

Thur. 

Kason 

1 

843 

20 

25 

48 

Fri. 

Tagu 

11 

844 

2 

38 

24 

Sun. 


23 

845 

• s 

51 

0 

Mon. 

Kason 

6 

846 

15 

8 

36 

Tues. 

Tagu 

14 

847 

21 

,16 

12 

Wed. 


25 

848 

3 

128 

48 

Fri- 

Kason 

8 

849 

9 

>41 

24 

Sat. 

Tagu 

17 

850 

IS 

;54 

: 0 

Sun. 


28 

851 

22 

! 6 

136 

i Mon. 


9 

852 

4 

tis 

»12 

1 Wed. 


21 

853 

1C 

IS] 

.48 

! Thur. 

Kason 

8 

854 


Exfibbo 


■3 


.a 

iii 

Q 


42 


43 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
0 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


30 

29 

29 

80 

30 

29 

80 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


29 


13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


30 

29 


44 


18 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


30 


30 


80 

80 


14 

15 

16 
17 


29 

29 
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[November, 1910, 


A.D. 

TAGU irAEIEG IST. 

Solar New Ybab (Thiwgtan Tdt). 

1 

B. E. 
New 
Year, 

Expired 

3 

1 

S 

m 

1 

Week- 

day. 

Month. 

1 

Day. 

Julian 

date. 




Week- 

day. 

Burmese 

1, 

Tears. 

Month. 

Day. 

1493 

Sun. 

; March 

1 

17 

March 29 

16 

44 

24 

Fri. 

Tagu 

13 

855 

45 

0 


1494 

Thur. 


6 

29 

22 

57 

0 

Sat. 


24 

856 


1 


1495 

Mon, 

Feb. 

28 

80 

5 

9 

36 

Mon. 

Kason 

7 

857 


2 

30 

1496 

Mon. 

March 

14 

29 

11 

22 

12 

Tues. 

Tagu 

16 

858 


3 


1497 

Fii. 


3 

29 

17 

84 

48 

Wed. 


27 

859 


4 


1498 

Tues. 

Feb. 

20 

29 

23 

47 

24 

Thur. 

Kason 

9 

860 


5 

30 

1499 

Tues. 

March 

12 

80 

6 

0 

0 

Sat. 

Tagu 

19 

861 


6 


1500 

Sat. 

Feb. 

29 

29 

12 

12 

36 

Sun. 

Kason 

1 

862 


7 

29 

1601 

Fri. 

March 

19 

29 

18 

25 

12 

Mon. 

Tagu 

11 

868 


8 


1602 

Tues. i 


8 

so 

0 

37 

48 

Wed. 


28 

864 


9 


1503 

Sat. 

Feb. 

25 

30 

6 

50 

24 

Thur. 

Kason 

5 

865 


10 

30 

1504 

Sat. 

March 

16 

29 

13 

S 

0 

Fri. 

Tagu 

14 

866 


11 


1505 

Wed. 


5 

29 

19 

15 

86 

Sat. 


25 

867 


12 


3506 

Sun. 

Feb. 

22 

80 

l; 

28 

12 

Mon. 

Kason 

8 

868 


13 

29 

1507 

Sat. 

March 

13 

30 

7 

40 

48 

Tues. 

Tagu 

18 

869 1 


14 


1508 

Wed. 


1 

29 

13 

58 

24 

Wed, 


29 

870 ' 


15 

30 

1509 

Wed. 


21 

29 

20 

6 

0 

Thur. 


9 

871 


16 


1510 

Sun. 


10 

80 

2 

18 

36 

Sat. 


21 

872 


17 


1511 

Thur, 

Feb. 

27 

80 

8 

31 

12 

Sun. 

Kason 

3 

873 


18 

29 

1512 

Wed. 

March 

17 

29 

14 

43 

48 

Mon. 

Tagu 

18 

874 

46 

0 


1513 

Sun, 


6 

29 

20 

56 

24 

Tnes. 


24 

875 


1 


1514 

Thur. 

Feb. 

23 

30 

8 

9 

0 

Thur. 

Kason 

7 

876 


2 

30 

1515 

Thur. 

March 

15 

80 

9 

21 

86 

Fri. 

Tagu 

16 

877 


3 


1516 

Mon. 


8 

29 

15 

34 

12 

Sat. 


27 

878 


4 


1517 

Fri. 

Feb. 

20 

29 

21 

46 

48 

Sun. 

Kason 

9 

879 


5 

29 

1618 

Thur. 

March 

11 

80 

8 

59 

24 

Tues. 

Tagu 

20 

880 


6 


1519 

Mon. 

1 Feb. 

28 

so 

10 

12 

0 

Wed. 

Kason 

2 

881 


7 

30 

1520 

Mon. 

March 

19 

29 

16 

24 

36 

Thur. 

Tagu 

11 

882 


8 


1521 

Fri. 


8 

29 

22 

87 

12 

Fri. 


22 

883 


9 


1522 

Tues. 

Feb. 

25 

30 

4 

49 

48 

Sun. 

Kason 

5 

884 


10 

29 

1523 

Mon. 

March 

16 

80 

11 

2 

24 

Mon. 

Tagu 

16 

885 


11 


1524 

Fri. 


4 

29 

17 

15 

0 

Tues. 


26 

886 


12 


1525 

Tues. 

1 Feb, 

21 

29 

28 

27 

86 

Wed, 

Kason 

8 

687 


13 

30 

1626 

Tues. 

March 

13 

80 

5 

40 

12 

Fri. 

Tagu 

18 

888 


14 


1527 

Sat. 


2 

80 

11 

62 

48 

Sat. 


29 

889 


15 

29 

1528 

Fri. 


’ 20 

29 

18 

5 

24 

Sun. 


10 

890 


16 


1529 

Tues. 


9 

30 

0 

18 

0 

Tues. 


22 

891 


17 


1530 

Sat. 

Feb. 

26 

80 

6 

30 

36 

Wed. 

Kason 

4 

892 


18 

30 

1581 

Sat. 

March 

18 

30 

[l2 

48 

12 

Thur. 

Tagu 

18 

893 

47 

! 0 


1582 

Wed. 


6 

29 

18 

55 

48 

Fri, 


'24 

894 


1 


1533 

Sun. 

Feb. 

23 

80 

1 

8 

24 

Sun. 

Kason 

7 

89S 


2 

30 

1534 

Sun. 

March 

15 

30 

7 

21 

0 

Mon. 

Tagu 

16 

896 


8 


1535 

Thur, 


4 

30 

18 

38 

36 

Tues. 


27 

897 


4 


1536 

Mon. 

Feb. 

21 

29 

19 

46 

12 

Wed. 

Kason 

9 

898 


5 

29 

1587 

Sun. 

March 

11 

30 

1 

58 

48 

Fii. 

Tagu 

20 

899 


6 
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ELEMENTS OF THE BITRMESB OAIOTDAR. 


811 



Taoit waxing 1st. 1 

Solar New Year ^hingyan Tet). 


3 

SXFIBBD 















& 

A. D. 

Week- 

day. 

Month. 


Julian 

date. 

S.M 

Week- 

Burmese 

B. E. 
New 
Tear. 

1 


.a 


Day. 

day. 

Month. 1 

Day. 

1 

H 1 

m 

& 

p 

1538 

1539 

1540 

1541 

1542 

Thnr. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Thur. 

Thar. 

Feb. 

March 

Feb. 

March 

28 

19 

7 

24 

16 

March 30 

30 : 

29 S 

30 

30 

811 
1424 
JO 36 
2 49 
9 1 

24 Sat. 

0 Sun. 

36 Mon. 

12 Wed. 

48 Thur. 

Kason 

Tagu 

Kason 

Tagu 

2 

12 

23 

6 

15 

900 

901 

902 

903 

904 

47 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

29 

30 

1543 

1544 

1545 

1546 

1547 

Mon, 

Pri. 

Fri. 

Tues. 

Mon. 

Feb. 

March 

5 

22 

13 

2 

21 

30 ] 

29 S 

30 
30 
30 

L5 14 
J127 
3 39 
9 52 
16 4 

24 Fri. 

0 Sat. 

36 Mon. 

12 Tnes. 

48 Wed. 

Eason 

Tagu 

26 

8 

18 

29 

10 

905 

906 

907 

908 

909 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

30 

29 

1548 

1549 

1550 
1651 
1552 

Fri. 

Tnes. 

Tiies. 

Sat, 

Wed. 

Fob. 

March 

Feb. 

9 

26 

18 

7 

24 

29 

30 
30 
30 
29 

22 17 
4 30 
10 42 
16 55 

23 7 

24 Thnr. 

0 Sat. 

36 San. 

12 Mon. 

48 Tues. 

Kason 

Tagu 

1 Kason 

21 

4 

13 

24 

6 

910 

911 

912 

913 

914 

48 

17 

18 

0 

1 

2 

30 

29 

1653 

1554 

1555 

1556 

1557 

Taes. 

Sat. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Sun. 

March 

Feb, 

March 

Feb. 

14 

a 

20 

11 

28 

30 

30 

30 

29 ' 

30 

520 

1133 

17 

23 5^ 
6 1C 

24 Thur. 

1 0 Fri. 

136 Sat. 

(12 San. 

(48 Tues. 

Tagu 

Kason 

Tagu 

Kason 

17 

28 

10 

19 

2 

1 915 

916 

917 

918 

919 


8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

30 

29 

1558 

1559 
1660 

1561 

1562 

Sat, 

Wod. 

Sun, 

Sun. 

Thur, 

March 

Feb. 

March 

19 

8 

25 

16 

5 

80 

SO 

30 

30 

30 

12 2? 
18 3< 
0 4^ 
7 ] 
13 12 

j24 Wed. 

5 0 Thur. 
;36 Sat. 

[ 12 Sun. 

( 48 Mon. 

Tagu 

Eason 

Tagu 

12 

23 

6 

15 

26 

920 

921 

922 

923 

924 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

30 

1568 

1564 

1565 

1566 

1567 

Mon. 

Sun, 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Mon. 

Feb. 

March 

22 

12 

1 

21 

10 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

19 2( 
131 
7 51 

14 ^ 

20 1( 

524 Tues. 

) 0 'i’hnr. 
L36 Fri. 

1,12 Sat. 

5 48 Sun. 

Kason 

Tagu 

Kason 

Tagu 

8 

19 

1 

10 

21 

925 

926 

927 

928 

929 


13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

29 
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THE NAVARATNA-MALA OR THE NINE-GEMMED GARLAND OP 
PILLAI LOKACHARYA. 

Translated from the Tamil original. 

BY ALKONDAVILLI GOVINDACHAETA SVAMIN, O.E., M.B.A S. 

The view, tlie Suppliant (sarana- gata) or the God-resigned is to take, of 

1 . Himself (Atman) 

2. His body (D^ha) 

3. His kin (Bandhu) 

4. The Worldlings (Samsarins) 

5. The Godlings (Devata-’ntaras) 

6. The Godly (Sri-vaisnavas) 

7. The Spiritual Guide (Acharya) 

8. The Spiritual Mother (Sri) 

9. The Spiritual Lord (tsvara) 
is as described hereinafter : — 

1. Himself or the Soul is an entity distinct from the body ; — eternal ; — subtile in its own 
kind (anu) ; — determined by consciousness (Jndna) and bliss (dnanda) ; — the seat of consciousness 
(jridna) and bliss (dnanda) ; — naturally kin to the Lord to the exclusion of all other thought or 
utterance ; — ^not master of its destiny, but having the Lord alone as Goal. 

2. The Body — his (or its) foe — is a congeries of Twenty-four (material) categories ; — ^the 
generator of illusion ; — ephemeral — constantly changing ; — the root of endless pain and never the 
haven of knowledge ; — and even tempting the soul to fall into the five-fold worldly snares consisting 
of sound, touch, sight, taste, and smell. 

8. The kin (or those who gather round his body) are those who destroy Soul-knowledge, 
God-knowledge, God-love and God-yearning ; but on the other hand, they foster body-love, the 
I-ness and My-ness, the lusts and hates and, crowded round to one’s side by the agency of sin, 
compass ruin (or damnation). 

4. The Worldlings are those who obstruct the love and service of the Lord, and encourage 
wanderings (in material realms). 

5. The Godlings are those subordinate or minor lords who oppose the One Supreme Lord, 
albeit their genesis from Him, albeit their own little knowledge and little power, and albeit their 
high estate, enjoyed by His sufferance ; — ^those who delude humanity by leading them to disaster, 

6. The Godly are those who prosper God-knowledge and God-love and loathing for all that is 
not God, — masters and companions, — and the final reach (of ambition). 

7. The Spiritual Guide is he, who has vouchsafed to correct (the erring), and make (him) fit 
for acceptance by the All- Lord, and has brought (him, the erring) to His Feet, and giving (him) the 
light of knowledge, not known (before), stands (to him) as the master and benefactor, planting (him) 
in (Divine) Service. 

8. The Spiritual Mother is she who pardons all faults (of sinners) and, constraining the free 
play of the Lord’s independence, renders possible the free play of His Graces such as mercy and 
compassion,— stands between Him and souls as the Mediatrix,— the Mother, the Mistress and the 
Goal. 

9. The Spiritual Lord (or Father) is He, who at the time of Creation, equips (souls) with 
bodies and senses, — ^indwells (in them) as the Support of life,i — engenders (in them) the soul-ish 

qualities of non-hate, love for the Lord, and holy association,— leads (them) to the Spiritual Guide, 

overlooks all faults — ^relieves (them) from the world of changes (samsdra )^ — ^grants (them) the Path 
of Light (archirddi)^ the Highest State (iparama-pada) and the joy of loving and serving Him the 
Supreme Master, for ever and ever. * 


1 harak^. 
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THE PRAPANNA-PARITRANA, OR THE REFUGE OP THE REFUGEE, OP 

PILLAI LOKACHARYA. 


Translated from the Tamil original. 


BY ALKONDAVILLT GOYINDAOHARYA SVAMIN, O.E., M.B.A.S. 


The aspirant for release (moksha), who solely leans upon the All-Lord, must posses the 
two-fold qnalificafcions of: — 

1. Rcsortlossness (Ananya-gatitva). 

2. Waylessness (Akiiicbanyatva). 

1. Resortlessness means that attitude of the refugee (or aspirant) which makes him to 
rely as his Protector on no other than the Universal Lord Himself (SarvS-'svara) , according to the 
text; ‘ Relieve me or not of distress, I have no other resort ^ 

It may be argued however, why may not brothers, sons, mother, father, Brahma, Rudra 
and others be protectors? This argument is met by the answer that (in the Sacred History) 
it is discovered that:— 

(а) Brothers cannot be protectors, taking the examples of Vtili 2 and Rava^a®. 

(б) Sons cannot be so, from examples of Rudra ^ and Kamsa®, 

(c) Mother cannot bo so, from the example of KaikSyi®. 

{d) Father cannot be, from the example of Hiranya^. 

(<?) Husbands cannot bo, from the examples of the Dharma-putra-brothers ® and Nala®. 

(/) Sun, Moon, etc., cannot be. 

(y) Indra, Brahmd and Rudra, cannot be. 

(70 Wealth or Riches, cannot be. 

Some of the foregoing incidents are expanded for the instruction of the novices. Thus : — 
(c) and (c7) Mothers and Fathers often neglect their children, thinking they are inimical to 
their yonth^® ; cast them into pita, unobserved, in times of famine ; sometimes sell them ; part 
from thorn in times of distress, and oft oppose and kill them for the sake of wealth and acres, 
(Ji) The sons rotaliato npon the parents, and when the latter are on their death-bed, besiege 
their bods with demands as to where they might have hidden their property, in the manner 


of the verso : — • 

“IE thou art becoming forgetful, lot us know where thon hast hidden thy wealth 
and thus at the hour of death prevent the dying from remembering God, the Lord—, 
Lnd thereby reaching the Shore (of their pilgrimage). Thus do they harass and finish their 


parents. 


Y. 8. 8.). 


1 •• KaTflivSy rcaUtyM-ozhMy kalai kav. maltain ” (St. Namm&zhTte’s Ttruv&ymoghi. 

* Thia is the story botwooa the fighting hrothors. Vali and Sugrlva (BteOt/ono) . 

9 Thia agam ia the story of enmity helwoen tho brothers Eivasa and VihhtBha 9 a . 

* This is tho story of Endra, the son, wronohing tho head of his father Brahma. 

9 This is tho story with reference to Ka&sa nsnrping the throne of his father. TJgrastea 
e This is with reforonoo to Etoa’s betaking to the woods throngh Hs stepmother Koikoyt imn&yana). 

9 This is tho reference to Prahlfida porseonted by his father Hiranya-Kirfipn 

« This is referring to the Eire Sons of Plhj^n nnnble to help their wife Draupadlm her hour of disgrace 


^^“ritotslgtin the story of Nala neglecting Wa wife Damayantl-dn the wil^ (■^aM-BAdroto). 

19 For oxa^lo. mothers not suckling their infants, and otherwise entrusting their holy charges to the care of 

outsidors who oaxmot lovo tho children. , ^ , im. ■» . -r-rr »<• 

11 «• SiJromdl portt?-vo«tad-u«4a?il ‘oU ’ enpi mtm irmiih" {Parvy-Jehv&r IV. 5. $). 
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( /) But they may say : “ Well and good so far, but may not celestial denizens like the Sun 
and Moon who are to ns like our eyes, be our protectors V' This objection is met by the answer 
that these beings go round their determined orbits at determined velocities by the fiat of a 
Supreme Lord above them, and thus have their risings and settings in fixed order. And more, 
they are sometimes known to be vanquished by such mighty Asuras as Hiranya and Havana, 
and compelled to do for them all sorts of menial services. 

(jg) But what about (the demi-gods such as) Indra, Brahma and Rudra ? an objector may 
ask. The answer is : — It is too true that Indra is the Ruler of the Three Regions'^s^ aj^d yet it 
is too well-known how he is in constant fear of losing this high estate. He is often curse- 
stricken'*^®, pays the penalty, by suffering for Brahmicide^^, is bound as a captive by IndrajiU^ 
and allows his sway to get into the hands of such beings as Maha-bali^®. Such then is Indra, 
weeping and crawling in the dust ! 

Brahma (the four-faced demiurge — the Lord of the Brahmaucla) is no better (than Indra) ; 
for he is assailed by such evil genii as Madhu and Kaitabha, and is deprived of his Y6das 
which to him are his 'eyes and treasure.’ And his head he allows to be ripped by Rudra (his 
own son) . 

Nor again is Rudra any the better. For he is to begin with, the Destroyer par excellence 
(how can he then protect?). Water is wished for by the thirsty, but Rudra of the fire-colour 
offers himself to such thirsty (worshippers of his) as fire I He exacts horrid offerings from liis 
devotees by saying: “ Kill for me, roast for Bana-’sura was his votary — so much so that 

Rudra pledged himself to guard him so that even Hhe flower he wore on his head should not 
fade.’ But when Krshna was hacking Haua's (one thousand) arms as if they were so many cactus- 
stems, the boasted guardiau Rudra shut bis eyes and slipped away from his ward, uttering : " If 
life is spared, I can live by selling salt,” Again he, a sinner, out the throat of Brahmd, the Guido 
of the worlds, his own father ; and wandered about after such acts of treason in his own house, with 
the skull of his victim (father) fast clinging to his hand, from door to door, in search of a Saviouris, 

(7i) Can wealth save a man then ? No. For it is subject to be stolen by thieves, bartered 
away for lust, seized by kings, mulcted by kith and kin, chased by illness, breeds enmity and war — 
and men for its sake poison themselves and die. 

Hence, the All-God (Ndrayana) alone is the True Resort or Protector inasmuch as He stands 
by us when parents and all have deserted. He is the true Nurse of the soul from the beginning. 
He incarnates for us and thus stands like a mother in visible presence, speaking to us like her in sweet 
endearing accents. He takes upon Himelf the duties of a Garner, when brothers and husbands 
stand aloof. He gnides the chariot (of his votary) in the thick of raging battle, breasts the falling 
arrows, saves from death and gives life to the dead. All this He does by virtue of His being 
Narayana (or He who is in and over all), the Life of life, Soul of soul, abiding in the core of all 
things^®. Only Ho can be the Resort and none else. This is the attitude of the refugee known as 
Resortlessness, for he is destitute of all Resorts save Him — ^thc High Lord. 

Now what IS WayJIossness ? It is the attitude of the refugee (or aspirant) which makes 
him resign all the several ways, indicated in the Sastras, leading to the Highest Goal he has in view ; 
and by virtue of such resignation alone, aud by virtue of his sole leaning on the Lord, considering 

n The BM (lower), Bhuvar (middle) and 8var (upper) worlds, 

13 This is with referenoe to the onrse of Darvasas (Fis^w-PwrAria). 

14 Refers to Yytra killed by Indra ('Br^mad-'BMgavata), ’ is gee Iidmdua?ia, 

18 See Br^~Bhdgavata. 

IT Read Situtondar’s legend in the Saiva books. 

18 See VishW’Pwdv^a and Mdisya, p. 183, v. 87 to 100 [Inanddsrama Series]. 

19 See Vishnu^Pwdna, Mand-Bhdrata and Br^-Bhdgcwaia for the story of Kyshria and other AvatHras. 
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his nature (or soul-nature) made perfect, /.e., realised. These several ways are harma^ jmdna 
and hhaM In this attitude of perfect resignation he recognizes that it is not he who is the 
fashioner of his destiny, but He the Lord alone. This is named W^aylessness, for the refugee is 
bereft of all other Ways save The Way — the High Lord. 

Thus Besortlessness and Waylessness mean in other words that the Lord H^r^yana alone 
is the True and Only (j02l(upeya) and Way (^up&yd). The refugee in such a frame of mind feels that 
he is disburdened, or rather relieved of all burden. When the time comes for ending the body (with 
which the soul is mating), and the Goal is near, the Lord Himself deigns to come, as said in the 
verse : “ I lead him 21 ’* — comes as the most willing Servitor of his refugee, escorts him along the ‘ Path 
of Light or Glory ’ known as archir-dLli,^ and in the Spiritual Regions known as parama-pada, 
unites him with the blessed bands of nityas and muhtas,^^ thus ordained in Divine Service for ever 
and ever. 

Note . — ^Besortlessness is the positive attitude of the soul, and Waylessness is the negative. 
The soul empties itself as it were of (negative') and fills in the same with God (positive) i 
These two joined together produce the required effect, ww., eternal salvation, which is no other, 
according to the Bhfigavata Religion, than Eternal Disinterested Divine Service. 

A NOTE OH THE NAME “VASUDEVA.’* 

BY ALKONDAVILLI GOVINBACHABYA SVAMIN, O.B., M.B.A.S. 

Tins word has two meanings : (i) He who is resident everywhere, and (ii) the Son of 
VasudSva, The first meaning is connected with the word wherever it happens in the VSdas, 
Smrtis, Itihdsas^ and Purdnas^ and with the Holy twelve-syllable Mantra of the Bhagavat'-^astra or 
the Pdncha^rdtra* As illustrations of this position, one may read : — 

(1) tsd-vdsy6-panishad-^the term vdsya?-. 

(2) The Taittiriyfi- panishad — Vishnu-gay atri, m., “ Hardy auaya vidmahS, Vdsudevdya, 
dliimahi, tan n6 Vishnuhi prachfidaySt. 

(3) The many minor Upanishads where the term occurs, and the Pdncha-rdtras, 

(4) The explanation of the term given in the VisJimirPurdm : (a) confirming its universal 
sense in V. 17, 15: ^ Vdsude 2 )a 8 cha sdfcvataih’ (here s&tvata mmmng Pdncharrdtra)^ and 
confirming the Pdncha-rdtra also indirectly ; and (b) entering into an explanation of its meaning 
in VI. 5, 79 

“Sarvani tatra hhfitdni 
vasanti paramd-’tmani | 
bhfitdshu oha sa sarvd-’fcmd 
VdsudSvas tatas smritah ” Ip 
and 

(5) The Bhagavad^id itself, where the real son of Vasudgra (second meaning of the word) 
vig,, Sri Krishna, declares its universal sense in the verse ; — 

Vdsudevas sarvam iti 

Sa mahatmd su-durlabhah. (vii — 19). 

2® See J. B. A. 8. for July, 1910, Artha-Fanckaha. 

21 These are two verses called the VarUa’-charama, one beginning with : “ethiie mamsi su-svasthS and 

tatas tcm wmy(mdv>am tam. ** 

22 See CJihdMddgya and other TJpcmishads and Bh. G^td, viii, 24 ff . 

28 See J. B. A. 8., July, 1910, Artha-yanchaka. 

^ Also read:— hratam Vabuduvam viJdMan vipro vipratvam &pnwyat tatva dariV* 

2 Op. 8aha8rafLdmad>h6,shya (name 334) and M, Bh. Moksha, 163 

Ohh&dayami jagat sarvam, bhfitva afirya ivd ^mSfibhih I 
Sarva-bhfit&'*' dhivdsaS oha Vflsud&vas tatas smyitab II 
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These are the documents irom which it may be inferred that Bhagavatism or V0,sudevism was 
not foundetl by Krishna Vdsucleoa, as Dr. G. A. Grieison says on page 3 of his ‘ N/irayaniya and 
the Bhiigavatas’ (Indian Antiquary, 1908)3; but it may be safely said that Krishna Vasudeva 
was most decidedly a propagator or promulgatoiH' of that religion. 

In this same paper (loc,cit^ Dr. Grierson further says : — “Krishna VdsudSya 

must he identified with the Krishna Devaktputra, mentioned as a disciple of Ghora Ahgiras in 
C7ihdnd6(jy6-panisad III. 17, 6. ” Why should the two be identified? Is it because the disciple of 
Ghora Angiras happens to bear the matronymic D^vaki-putra, z. e,, the son of Devakl, which Sri 
Krishna also bore ? But no identification should so hastily be established or conceived, simply from 
similarity of names. For such similarities are a legion in Indian literature, and much historical 
confusion is, therefore, likely to occur. Further, there is no vindication for this identification in 
view of the fact that Gh6ra Angiras is never mentioned as the Tutor of Krishna DSvaki-putra 
(=Krishna Vasudeva, by the bye) in any of the several treatises dealing with Sri Krishna, for 
instance, Yishm-JBurdna^ f^rt-Bhagamta, Mahdhhdrata or Harivama* Whereas, in all these 
treatises, Sfindipani is the real Tutor of Krishna V^sudSva, who is also of course Krishna DSvakl- 
putra. But the other Krishna DSvaki-putra®, who is the pupil of Ghora Angiras is quite a different 
personage altogether, is further made clear from Sri Madhva’s (=Purna-Prajna) on the 

Chhanddgya passage under discussion. This is what he writes there 

^‘Sakshat sa Bhagavan Vish^ubi \ 
tan-nS.maik6 munir hy abhfit || 

Krishnas tu Yasud^va ’khya^ \ 

ParamH-tmaiva kevalam || 
tan-nSma DSvaki-putras \ 
tv anyo ’py abhavad anjasa (I 
Kapild Vasudeva ’khyah | 

Sakshad Narayanah prabhuli || 
tan-nama Kapild ’nyas tu [ 

Sishya namua sahS ’bhavat |t 
Sa shodasa-satam jivi | 

Mahidaso paras tv risbih || 

Ghora-sishyas tatha Krishinah | 

Kapilas cha ku-sfistra-krit || 
traya Std varaih prapya | 

Brahmanaii paramSshthiuah || 

Krita-krityah pra-mumuduh | 
tan-n^manas cha tS ^bhavan^^ 11 (KdlaMye.) 

That tlie two Vasudevas are dififerent is also evident from the verse : — “ Vasudeva sutasya 
pi’sthapanom Vdsudeva vat” [Bancliaratra^ Bddma, IIL 29, 28]. 

Hence, in the light of these remarks one needs be over-cautious before establishing identities 
between personages from mere similarity of names, particularly in Hindu literature. 

® Ante, Vol. xxxvii, p. 253. 

* ** Vasndey ^patyatvd dvisatkfi-'dhyatmam niyaohhatt-’ti V&snd^vah” (Sa?ias«'a-n(Swa-i?idsa/a, Name 714). 

8 Bevaki also means Brahma-vidya. Read : *‘Devakyam Prahma-vidyayam ’* IBrihad-Brahma’Qmhhitd, II, 4, 
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EELIGIOUS SONGS FROM NORTHERN INDIA. 

BY WILLIAM GEOOKE (ultb I.O.S.). 

{Continued from jp. 287.') 

No. XXIV. 

A Song sung at the investiture with the janeu (sacred thread). 

Recorded by a teacher of the Village School of Talgrdm, District Farruhhdbdd. 

Text. 

1 . 

Lao, meri dji, sataS, o das larua ; main to KAsM Benares jaihon, Ved parhi aihon. 

Kaheko, betd, Benares jaiho, Ved parhi aiho ? Beti, ghar hi men vidyam^n : Ved parhi lij6. 

2 . 

L^o, meri satua o das larua ; main to Kdshi Benares jaihoh, Ved parhi aihon, 

Kaheko, beta, Benares jaiho, Ved parhi aiho ? ghar himeh vidySman, Ved parhi lijo. 

Translation. 

0 my grand-mother, give me some parched and powdered barley and gram and ten sers of 
laddil ( a sweetmeat) and I shall go to Benares and after reading the Vedas return home. 

Why will you go my son, to Benares to read the Vedas ? My son, there is a learned man at 
home : read the Vedas with him, 

[The second verse is a repetition of the first.] 

Note by the Becorder. 

This song reminds one of the ancient custom of Brahmans, when they, after investiture with 
sacred thread, go to Benares to read the Vedas and return home, after becoming well versed in 
their ancient scriptures. 

No. XXV. 

A Hymn to Mahftdeva. 

( Sung at the Holt. ) 

Recorded by a teacher of the School at Chhaward Mau 'Village y District Farruhhdbdd. 

Text. 

Khelat phdg Sadasheo ddni, Shesh, Surgsh, sakhd sang linhe, shish Gang laptdn!. 

Parsat ang bhayo ang ang par, shobhit raj laptdui. 

Charan parain pawan o pdni* 

Parbati kar kam kam linhe haih ai bartan tani. 

Paryo jaya ar mund mdl par, dauro guldl asmdni. 

Gaur hanske masukani. 

Gail chhehk, charh bail chhail ne, nar khojat Mahrdni. 

Dwij Sheo Shankar, shakti kl apmd Ved Purdn bakhani. 

Manorath deyah man mdni. 

Translation. 

The charitable, eternal Sheo played phdg with Shesh ( Snake*god ) and Suresh .( Indra ) and 
the Ganges stuck to his body. 

By touching him one smears the body with red powder, and brilliant ashes stick to every 
member of the body. 

On the feet water and air throw themselves. 

Pdrbatl had a vessel full of red water and stretched out her hand for it. 
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Then red water fell on the garland of skulls around the neck of Hilah^deva and then the red 
powder of the heavens ran towards him. 

Then Gaurli (Parbati) laughed at the curious sight. 

The husband of the great queen (PSrbati) mounted on an ox has blocked the way and is in 
search of a man to do a favour to. 

(The BrS,hman) Shankar says that the power of the two, Mahadeva and Parbati, has been 
sung by Vedas and Pur anas. 

He gives to mankind to their entire satisfaction. 

No. XXVI. 

An Ahlr Hymn to Birha. 

Sung hy Niranjan AMr of Mahond Village, District Jaunpur. 

Recorded hy Ram Gharth Chauhe, 

Text. 

JTa Birha ke maibap ; na Birhfi ke bhai ; 

Na Birha kahun dar pharat haih : gao ban^y banat. 

Sanjhi g^Luh Sanjh^ TSran, aur adht rat ko Arjun b&n; 

Hot bhor ggiuri ESjll Karan ko, jin din kuirin ka d^n. 

Translation. 

Birha has neither father nor mother ; Birhd has no brother ; 

Neither is BirhS, borne as a fruit by a tree : we sing this song anew. 


In the evening we sing of SanjhS T&ran (probably gbeo), and at midnight the praises of the 
arrows of Arjun.^ 

In the morning we sing the praises of the Eaj& Faran, wh,o gave alms to unmarried girls. 

Ko. XXVII. 

A Hymn to Shftkambarl Devi. 

Sung by Bdm Chandrd Brdhman 
ftecorded by a school teacher of the Sahdranpdr District. 

Text, 

Parshan de, MM, annhampl karke. 

Dashml bijay Asanj pfiyatfi pdj sant jan chale daras k& ShSkambar ke. 

Anhad nanbat bajai sabhon par ; lal dhwajfi phahrani shikhar par girwar ke. 

Pan-snpSil, dhwajS, nfirial liye, sant jan khaj-e thll naagdal ke. 

Bhakt janon ki bijai karai nij kshetra men, phirte dusht dal sanghar ke. 

B4m Chandra Dwij daras lihe ten sakal p&p hon dur janmantar ke. 


^ kxjaa was such a Mud man that if he heard anrhody orying at midnight he got 
Bveoovr. To give ahne to uunairied gitU is oonsidered an act of great piety. 


up from bed and wesat to hie 
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Translation, 

O Mother, show me thyself kindly. 

On the tenth lunar day of Asauj good men flock to pay their respects to Shakambari Devi. 

Over all is blown an infinite sound and red flags waive on the top of the mountains. 

Good men are standing (before thee) with dishes, containing betel, betel-nut, curd, coco-nut and 
sweetmeats^ 

Thou givest victory to thy votaries in thy region, and thy followers wander about to kill the 
evil men. 

Rfim Chandra Brflhman says, that by paying his respects (to Shakambari Devi) a man frees 
himself from all his sins. 

No. XXVIII. 

A popular prayer. 

Recorded by Ram Gharib Chaube. 

Text. 

Surati ay a gai tumhaii as jiya jan ; 

Swami mor bar samarath jiyS harkhan. 

Sabhin alang ten man haLhi turn bar i or, 

Arz karahiu ; suni lijahi tani karl kor. 

Tanik dayfi ke chitaye nior bacblu ; 

Jal flpar chihti ko tluakau nfiu. 

Translation. 


I remembered thee at last and was cheered ; 

Thinking that my Lord was Almighty. 

Collecting (alms) from all directions, my attention I directed it towards thee, 

I make a request ; of this kindness lend me thine ears awhile. 

If thou showost if but a little kindness to me, I am saved : 

For to an ant a straw on the water is like a boat. 

No. XXIX. 

Gratitude to God. 

A popular hymn by Bindu Madan, 

Recorded by Bdm Gharib Chaube, 

Text. 

Tere dar hai ham sar jhukfii hue haih. 

Gunah bakhshwane ko aye hue haiii. 

Bauaya hai tii ne hamen khak se blii. Zaban pai teii shukr& lae hue hain* 
Karoge hamare giiuah maf ab turn. Tere s0.mne ham lajfie hue Lain. 

Wall bunyad kyii thi shikam meu, ? HamM karam se sab Szo banae hue bain. 
Kari parwarish tu ne ns dam. Hamdri shikam men 6 md ke palde hue haifi. 

Na dkar kablii bamko Shaitan chherai;’’ tere pfis faryad lae hue hain^ 

Tere niir se yah roshan hai dlam, Karamdt teri jo hae hue bain. 

Kiya hai sadaq men wo qatare ko roshan, wahi dane gauhar kahai hue hain« 
Diya martabd tu ue bhakton ko aisd jo ddam se deote kahdye hue haiu. 

Xisi se nahiu kdm Bindu Madan ko. Terd dhyin har dam lagae hue haih. 
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Translation. 

I have bowed my head at thy door, 

I have come to have my sins forgiven. 

Thou hast made me out of the dust. I have brought gratitude to thee on my tongue. 

Thou wilt forgive my sins now. I am ashamed before thee. 

What was my foundation in the (mother’s) womb ? Thou hast made every limb of mine 
through thy generosity. 

Thou nourished me at that moment. I have been tended (by thee) in my mother^s womb, 
“ Let not Satan interfere with me:*’ I have brought to thee this request. 

This universe is illuminated by thy splendour. It has received thy miraculous power. 

Thou hast brightened the drop in the shell which has come to be called the grains of pearls. 
Thou hast given so (high) a rank to (thy) devotees that being in human form they are called 
gods. 

Bindu Madan has nothing to do with anyone. He has fixed his attention on thee. 

No. XXX. 

A Hymn of the Xahars. 

Attributed to Kahir. 

Text. 

Ram n&m bhaju, Rim nim bhaju. Cheti dekhu man mihin ho. 

Laksh karori jori dhan gSrinh, cbale dollwat bahhi bo. 

DadI babS an pariwara jin ke i bhnin gare ho. 

Andhre bhayehu hiye hu kl phuti ; tin kibe sab chhare ho. 

1 sansir asar kai dhandha. Ant kll koi nibin ho. 

Upjat binsat bSrna lagai, jyon bldal kl chhabin ho. 

Natl qota hul kutnmb sab inh k! kaun barai ho ? 

Kahain Kabir ; ek Ram bhaje binu burl sub chaturli ho. 

Translation. 

Repeat the name of Ram, repeat the name of Rfim. Think it over in your mind. 
Collecting millions of rupees they bury them under earth and (at last) go empty- 
handed. 

The father, the grandfather are buried under the earth. 

You are blind and the eyes of your heart are also blind ; (for) you do not see that they 
have also left everything (behind them). 

In this world every business is unreal. In the long run nothing is yours. 

No time is spent in coming into existence and sinking into oblivion, like the shadow of 
a cloud. 

What is the reputation of relatives, kinsmen and family 7 

Kabir says that without the repetition of Rim’s name all skill is drowned (worth 
nothing). 
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No. XXXI. 

A Hymn to Hardaul (Hardeo) BAJA 

(a deijied^ hero of Bundelkhand), 

Recorded by Mm Sewah^ a teacher in the village School, Audinyd^ 

District Mainpuii, 

Text. 

Kin birahin belmbAyo Hardaul RajA ? 

Apne to baitbS lAl palang par qadam ki chbabiyan. 

JS galiyAn bam kababiin na dekbi, so galiyAn dikhraye Hardeo RajS. 

Nai kala teri jAgi, Hardeo RajA. 

Kin birabin belmhayo Hardaul RAja ? 

Obalat obalat meri pendurt pirAno, gbnt bal ke bal ayo. 

Kin birabin belmbAyo Hardaul Raja ? 

Translation. 

Whati woman wibla. an absent husband has allured Hardaul RAjA ? 

He sits himself on a red cot under the shade of the qadam tree. 

I have seen Hardeo RAja in a street, in which I had never seen him before. 

A new lustre is visible (added to thee), 0 Hardeo RajA. 

What woman with an absent husband has allured Hardaul Raja ? 

On account of having to travel long I have a pain in the bowels, and have managed to come 
to you on my knees. 

What woman with an absent husband has allured Hardaul RAja ? 

No. XXXII. 

A Prayer to Hardaul BAjA. 

Recorded by Chaube VriJ Kishor, Assistant Master in the Town School, 

Tindhat, District Jgri, 

Text. 

Hardaul, merl binatl sum lijai. 

Inati mano, binatl mano ; chuk parai, to bakshi dijo* 

Hardaul meri binati mAn lijo. 

Translation. 

0 Hardaul, lend a hearing to my request. 

Mind my entreaties and supplications, and if I commit any omission, of thy kindness 
forgive me. 

0 Hardaul, lend a hearing to my request. 

No. XXXIII. 

Kajali Songs. 

Recorded by Fandit Rdm Gharth Chaube, 

The Origin of the Kajall Songs. 

The Kajali is a kind of song, which according to the well-informed on such subjects, owes 
its origin to MirzApur. It is said that there was one Dana RAi, a Gaharwar Thakur and 
ancestor of the present RAja of Kantit, who founded a very powerful kingdom on the banks of 
the Granges with its capital at PampApur. DAnu had such au overwhelming hatred for the 
MusalmAns, who were then new-comers, that he allowed no Musalman to touch the G'anges. 
Muhamadans could not, like others who have manly blood in their veins, brook this insult with 
impunity. They attacked Dana and some say that he fell in the fight with them# 
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Darni was held in great esteem by his snbjects, partly on account of his religions 
enthusiasm and partly on account of his love for them. O-n his death, the women of his 
kingdom retired into a forest known as Kaj|al Ban (Black Forest, properly near Hard war) and 
mourned his loss byi singing mournful songs in his Kbnour. These songs afterwards came to 
be named Kajali. Though they were originally rhymes expressive of sorrow and grief, yet in 
after-times, people began to compose love songs to the tune of Kajali. They too, took the 
same name accordingly. 

The Kajali song is sung throughout the month of SHwan (July- August) by men and 
women in Mirz&pur and on the last day of that month there is a festival of the same name. 

In Mirziipur City, and in every village of that district, there is a tank or reservoir which is 
termed Kajrahawd Pokhra. On Kajali Day women and girls of every Hindu family go to this 
tank to bathe. After bathing they wash certain plants of barley, which they grow in this 
month for the purpose of tying round the top-knot on their heads. Then four or five of them 
stand in a circle and perform what is called by the people of Mirzilpur, Dhnn Muniya. This 
consists in each woman moving in a circle without breaking it, and at short intervals of 
bending the back and then stretching out the hands and closing the fists. They walk round 
this circle at least five times, singing Kajali. Then they return home and tie the plants of 
barley in the cTioti of their brothers, for which they get some reward in return. 

On the night preceding the Kajali Day, women of every Hindu family keep awake the 
whole night and sing Kajali. In short, there is now a religious, festival where there was none 
before, 

Anotlxer Version. 

In the Kantit Country (Mirz§.pur District) there was a Gaharwdr Rajput named DAdu 
RSi. Ho was a powerful RajA, and ruled over MAudA and Bijaipfir. Near the temple of 
Yindhyabasini Devi at MirzApur (Yindhyobal is three miles from Mirzapur) by the stream, the 
imprints of his fort are still to be seen. He surrounded his fort with four Bhairoiis, or 
guardian-gods of a sacred place, and he never allowed any Musalrariiis in his dominions to 
touch the Ganges. Once when the annual rains held oE for a very long while and great 
distress prevailed, he performed charitable acts on a large scale, and then the rain-god Indra 
was propitiated, shedding showers of rain in abundance. When Dadu Rai died and his wife 
Nagmati became sail, the women of Kantit,. who held their Raja and the Rani in great esteem 
sang their praises in a melody of their own, now called KajalL The name owes its origin to 
a forest, owned by the Mja, in which the women mourned his loss. The third day of 
the month, in which this song is sung, is named in the Pw'dnas or local records, Kajali TJj, or 
the Black Third. 

Old Kajalis. 

1 , 

Text. 

PiyA binu piar bhailyun re jas anar kl kali*; 

Dilli ke darwazwAn ho nathiya ailin bikAy lay. 

JAy kaho more bare sainan se nakiya chhuchhai bAy. 

Translation. 

I have been as pale as the young flower of a pomegranate. 

I have sold my nose-ring at the Dilli Gate. 

Go and tell my young bridegroom that my nose is empty. 
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2 . 

Text. 

K4he morS sudhi bisar&ye, re bides^& f 

Tarapt tarapl din raina gafiwSyo, re. Kabe mon sS nebiySn lagaye, re bidesiyA 
Apn8 to Kubari ke prem bbniane, re ; moke likh jog patbS.e, re bidesiya. 

Jin mnkh adhar ami ras paye re ; tin bish pan karaye, re bidesiya. 

Kabain Beni RSm : — ‘^Lagi prem katdrf re, Udbo ji ko jnan bbulayO, re bidesiyi. 

Translation. 

0 foreigner, why dost tbou forget me ? 

0 foreigner, I am spending days and nigbts in the greatest anxiety. Wby didst 
tboa make friends witb me ? 

O foreigner, tbon bast made friends witb Kubari and so forgotten me.® 

0 foreigner, tbou bast made tbe lips, tbat bave tasted nectar, taste tbe poison. 

Beni Ram says : — “ Tbe women bave been struck witb tbe dagger of love (kdtdrt), and 
so they do not care for Udbo’a® instructions in asceticism, 0 foreigner. 

Modern Kajalis. 

1 . 

Text. 

Kab&n g&ye ? Dadu Raia bin jag sun ? 

Tnrkan Gang juthfir^ bin Arjun. 

Translation. 

Wbitber art tbou gone ? Without tbee Dadu Rai, tbe world is all alone.. 

Tbe Turks bave made tbe Ganges impure witbo<ut Arjun.^® 

2l 

Text.. 

KS.be mose lagan lagftl,. re S&hwaliya. 

Lagan lag^i bSy bedardi, Kubjd ke gbar cbbaye, re SanwaliA.. 

As be pir Abir jati tain, kaul qar^r bbula^, re S^nwaliyd.. 

S'awan bit^ Kajri S.i, tain na suratiyd dekbae, re Sdnwaliy^. 

Sri Murlidhar ju piy^, bbal bam ko tar sAye, re S^nwaliyA.. 

Truncation.. 

O SAnwaliyA (Krishna), wby did you make love to me ? 

O' SAnwaliya tbe> cruel, having made love to me, tbou hast made thy borne at Kubja^s 
house. 

0‘ SAnwaliyA, as thou art a cowherd by caste, tbou hast forgotten thy promises. 

SAwan has come to an end and the Kajall festival has arrived, but thou bast not shown 
thyself, 0 SAnwaliyA.. 

0 beloved Krishna (Murlidhar, flSute-bearer) well tbou bast tantalized me, O SAnwaliyA.. 

» '* But in order to screen it, thou bast sent Udho to teaob ns asoetioism. ** 

* Udbo was Krishna’s friend. 

M Ajyuubere stands for Dftdu Bfti. Arjun was one of tbe most powerful up-boldera of tbe Hiudu relijrioiu 
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No. XXXIV. 

A Pilgrimage Song. 

Sung by Krii^d Edm, Baniya of Kkerd, District Sahdranpur. 

Eeoorded by Ahdu*7'~RaMm Khda^ teacher in Kherd Village School, 

Text. 

Adbi Ganga men jati boye, Mhi men hare bare bans. 

Kabe karan jau boye Ram ? Are ji, kahe karan hare hare bShs ? 

Nem dharam ne jau boye Ram ; an dhoti sakbawan ko bans. 

Kab^n rahe Kishanji ? Au kabaii rahe Ram ? 

Radha Rani lar parih Ram. 

Radha ne lipa hai pick picha, au Rukmini ka rapta hai paoh. 

Larati larti we gain Ram sasnr ke darbar. 

Kabdh rahe Krishna mohhih ? Kab, milain Ram ? 

Are ji, kon bahuoh ko nyawa chukdwa ? 

Translation. 

In half the Ganges, barley is sown and in half is grown green bamboo. 

What made Ram sow barley ? And what made him to sow bamboos ? 

For performing religious duties RUm sowed the barley, and for drying loin-cloths be sowed the 
bamboos. 

Where is Krishnna ? and where is R^m ? 

Queen Radha has fallen out with Ram. 

RMhd plastered the ground with mud and on it the feet of Rukmini hare slipped. 

Quarrelling together they went into the court of Ram's father. 

Whither are Krishnna and Ram gone ? When shall we meet R^m ? 

Who will decide the dispute between the wives ? 

No. XXXV. 

A Hymn to Nagarsen. 

Recorded by Durgd Brasdd, School Teacher in S&dhupur Village, 

District Mainpurt, 

Unoho ; chauro ; chachhara ingur dhore bun : kalddh^ri manhiii rahi. 

Arz sune rahi ; god bhare rahi : mad men jhuke rahi. 

Kai lakh umari hai bahjhuli ; kai Idkh bdie ki m^i ? Kalahari mahih rahi. 

Nan Idkh umari bain bahjhuli : das lakh bare ki mdi. Kaiadhari mahi rahi. 

Than barho rahi j god bhare rahi ; mad men jhuko rahi, 

Dewa, Maharaja re, ka lai charhawaingt bahjhuE ? Dewk, Mahlraja re, kaha lai bare ki mat » 
Ealadhari mahi rahi. 

Rupayd charhawainge bahjhuli ; nariar bare ki mai. 

Dewa, Maharaja re, arasi parasi thayhi bhaih. Deo, Mahdraja re, Nagarsen Ueo, bida ghar 
jiAn. Kaladhari mahi rahi. * 

» Jau, jati, gharapne.” Are, jate to ghar jaameh haiu pht ! » PM khilawo ghar apne, barseq 
bhent charhai." Ealadhari mahi rahi. 
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Translation. 

Thy platform is high. It is square. On it the marks of red lead are made. Thou art of 
influence in the world. 

Hear my prayer. Fill my lap (with a child) and be bent with the weight of intoxication. 

How many barren women have swarmed round thy platform, and how many mothers of 
children ? Thou art ol influence in the world. 

Nine Idkhs of barren women have swarmed and ten Ukht of mothers of children. Thou art of 
influence in the world. 

May your platform attain greater popularity and may the laps (of mothers) be filled with 
children and mayest thou be bent with intoxication. 

0 spirit, 0 groat king Nagarsen, what shaU be offered by the barren women? and what, 0 
spirit, 0 great king, by the mothers of children t Thou art of influence In the world ! 

The barren wo nen shall offer rupees and mothers of women shall offer cocoanuts to you. 

0 spirit, 0 great king, we have touched thee andhave worshipped thee and we stand before thee. 
O spirit, O great king, 0 Nagarsen Deo, permit us to go to our homes. In the world thou art of 
influence. 

** Go holy ones, to your homes.’*— !No sooner had they reached their homes than children were 
born to thorn ! Amuse yourselves with the children and* continue to make oflerings/* Thou art 
of influence in the world. 

Ho. XXXVI. 

A Popular Hymn. 

Recorded by Pandit Ram Oharib Ckauhe, 

Text. 

Kijai, Prabhu, apne birad ki hlj. 

Moll patifc kabhuii, nahiu ayo neku tumfire kSj. 

Maya siibal, dh(im, dhan, bauiia, bandhyo haun ih saj. 

Dckhat, Bunat sabai jiinat liaun, tau na ayo baj. 

Kahiat baluit ktlhi turn tdnfl ? Srawanan suni aw&j. 

Diyo na jafc par utarai chahat charhan jahaj, 

Lijai psir atari siir kon, MahSrflj Brajrflj. 

Hat na karat kahat, Prabhu, turn sou. Sadu gharibnewaj. 

Translation. 

Lord, have mercy on me, thy servant. 

Loving worldly allurements, I have never been of service to thee. 

I bound myself to all the illusions, wealth, wife. 

Knowing all tilings that are to be seen and heard, yet I do not abbtaiii from them. 

What may I say further ? Thy servant hath heard thy voice. 

Though I wish to sit in the boat, 1 cannot pay the fare. 

0 Kingi 0 Lord of Braj, take me across the ocean of the world. 

1 do not request a new thing of thee, Lord, Thou art ever the cherislier of the poor. 
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No* XXXVII. 

A Hymn to Grangd., sung at the Dasahr^ Festival. 

Eeoorded by Neh Bdin, teacher in the Village School of Anandpur, District Agra, 

Text. 

Grangaji Hat^ijan jag men taran ko. 

Brabm kamandal men se niksin bipati bifaran kd. 

Harl bhaktan ko lOilta pitA si, jyoii Sut pAlan ko. 

Jin niada kiya GangAji ko^ so jhakh mdran ko. 

Lakh kabo kon lagat hai, jnAn gawAran ko. 

Jo kon prim n^m son dbSwai, pap bidaron ko. 

Kasht pare pai dbyan dharai, to karaj saran ko. 

Lai DAs : — bbau sagar men, ten tumbin ubaran ko. 

DSs Kalyan:— Sagar sut tare, satbi bazaran ko. 

Translation. 

Gangaji (exists) to bring salvation to the votaries of Hari. 

She came out of the gourd of Brabm to undo the troubles Oif the pious. 

To the votaries of Hari she is as father and mother, and protects them as do parents. 

Those who speak ill of Gangaji shall rue their folly. 

Reason with idiots a thousand times, it will be to no purpose, for they will not learn wisdom. 
Whosoever worships (the Ganges) with punctuality, regularity and affection shall have his sins 
washed away. 

If in time of trouble thou wilt invoke her aid she will surely come to. thy aid. 

Ldl Das says that she alone can save mankind from the ocean of the world. 

Kaliyan Das says that she has brought salvation to sixty thousand sons of (Raja) Sagar. 

No. XXXYIII. 

A Hymn to Durga. 

Recorded by N'eh Rdm, a school teacher of Arhandpur Village, District Agvd, 

Text. 

Parbat ki basani, darshan de, M^harani. 

Parbat phori, maM men nikasi, Joti jagat mea jdui, 

Arjun tero bhawan bandyo ; Bhim dhoyo pani. 

Sinh chairhi, gal gajai, Mdtd. Ual dhwajd phahrani. 

Jan apne ko pdlan kariho. Binay ipor yah maid. 

Translation. 

0 dwelleif of the mountains, appear unto me, O Queen. 

Breaking the mountains asunder thou oomest into tho world. Then thy lustre bjcame known 
}n the world. 

Arjun UQS^de a temple for thee and Bhim drew water (for the mortar). 

0 Mother, thou roarest with pleasure, mounted on the lion. (On the lion) a rel flag waves. 
Tmtect thy aervant, Of thy kindness accept this prayer. 
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3Sro. XXXIX, 

A Hymn to Bhairon. 

Recorded hy Rdm Sewak, a school teacher in Audinyd Village^ Distriot 

Text. 

Mere hirdai maiijh basai Ksisi. 

Kahaii, re, basain mere bbola Mahadeo? Kahdn, ro, basain Bhairo ghazi? 

KaliSn, re, jemain bhola Maliadeva? An kalian, re, jemain Bhairo ghazi? 

Dudh piyaiii je bhola MahMeo au ghrit piyaih je Bhairo ghazi. 

KahaiJ, re, orhaih je bhoM MahMeva? Kahah, re, orhaih je Bhairao ghazi? 

Jog to Ion mere bhold Mahddeo, an bhog len mere Bhairoh ghEzi. 

Mere hirdai mahjh basai Klisi. 

Translation. 

Ill my heart lives K^si (Benares), 

0, where lives my simple Mahddeva ? 0, where lives the hero Bhairoh ? 

O, what does the simple Mahadeva eat ? And what does Bhairoh eat ? 

The simple Mahadeva drinks milk and the hero Bhairoh drinks glii. 

What does the simple Mahadeva wear ? And what does the hero Bhairoh wear ? 

My simple Mahadeva takes to asceticism and the hero Bhairoh takes to worldly enjoyments. 

In my heart lives Kaal. 

Ho. XL. 

A Dirge. 

Recorded hy Rdm Sewalc^ a school teacher in Audinyd YiMage^ District Mainpwri, 

Text. 

Tamhare, Rdm DSsya, chautarh upjt chandan dSr. 

Marli nek bajiliye, sahehe deota, 

TumhSri miirlia bdjan bdjai ani ani bhanti, sahehe deota. 

Kin jo deotd nowatiye ? Kin ja kari jeonar ? Sahehe deotd. 

Dudh bhari doniysln sahehe deotd. 

Kava, chohch na boriyo ; Ram Das shhehe deota ko lalkar. 

Translation. 

O Ram Das (or any name the deceased may have borne) on your platform (tombstone) the sandal 

trees have grown up, 

O true spirit please blow your flute. 

Your flute can be blown in various ways, 0 true spirit ! 

Which spirit should we serve ? With what should we serve ? 0 true spirit. 

Serve milk in a leafy cup to the true spirit. 

0 crow, do not dip your bill (in the milk) ; Ram Dfls (or whatever the name of the deceased 
may have been), true spirit, is challenging thee. 
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No. XIjI. 

Songs of the Months. 

Becorded by Neh Edm, a teacher in Anandpur Village School^ District Agra, 

1 

Chaitl, sung in Chait. 

(Eeally a Rustic Calendar.) 

Text. 

Chait men znitln l%ai kakari ; Bais^kh men mithi l^ai bhantii. 

Jet men mithi nidra l%ai ; Asayh mithe haih tapaka. 

S^wan mitho Isigai semari ; BhMoh mithi lagai shyi^m ghat a. 

Hwar karailS mitho Idgai ; KStik mitho lagai math^. 

Aghan mithe haih sitaphal ; Pus mithe haih aln gath&* 

Magh men mitho lagai gndari ; aur Phagun men nutho l%ai lath a. 

Translation. 

In Chait the fruit of the hdhceri is palatable : in Bais^kh, bhatd (a vegetable) is pleasant to 
the taste. 

In Jeth, sleep is sweet : in Asarhj (ripe) mangoes (that drop from the branches) are sweet. 
In S&wau semari ( perhaps the fruit of Tcathal ) is sweety and in Bhadoh the black deads 
are pleasant. 

In Kwar Tsaraild (a vegetable) is pleasant, and in Kartik mathd ( liquid curd) is tastefpl. 

In Aghan sttdphal (pumpkin) is sweet, and in Phs potatoes are pleasant. 

In Magh heavy wrappers of cotton are pleasant, and in PhSgun union with the beloved is 
pleasant. 

2 

Malflr, Sung in Sftw'an in the Western Districts. 

Corresponding to the Kajalt of the Eastern Districts. 

Text. 

Dekho, li, mukut jhohka lai raho : 

Brindaban ke ghit par Jamun^ji ke tir. 

Kaun baran Ban! B^dhika ? Eaun baran Ghan Shyam 7 
Chandra badan Bdni Badhika, ; ghata baran Ghan Shyam. 

Gawat haih Rani R&dhikh ; jhulat haih Ghan Shy&m. 

Translation. 

See, my girls, the crown is swinging to and fro, 

At Brindaban on the bank of the Jamund. 

What is the colour o£ queen Badhika. What is the colour of Ghan Shyam ( Sri 
Krishna ) ? 

Queen Bldhika’s face is like the moon and the colour of Ghan Shyam is like the black 
clouds. 

Queen Bldhika is singing and Ghan Shyam is swinging in the cradle. 


Reference to the custom of swinging in S&wan. 
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3 

Godhani, Sung in E&rtik. 

The festival of Godhan tahes place in Kdrtik (sudi d(tj when the women abuse their relatives^ 

Text, 

Godhan awat main snm. Phiile ang na samati. 

Dare, Arjun, naw, ri ; Godhan lehn utari ho. 

Ratan jarit to naw, ri, malayagiri to bans. 

Aye haih Godhan ras bhore. Kahe le fidar leuh ? 

Sinhasan deuh baithana aur sanjowan dndh. 

Translation. 

I heard that Godhan was coming. I conld not contain myself (with pleasure), 

0 Arjnn, put the boat into the river and bring Godhan across (the river). 

The boat is studded with gems and the oar is of mal&ydgiri (sandalwood). 

Godhan has come full of loveliness. What kind of respect should I pay to him ? 

1 shall set him on a royal seat and worship him with the offering of milk. 

4 

Hindold. (Cradle Song), Sung in BMdon. 

Text. 

Hindoland men jhulat haih MahUr^j. 

Shyam ghat?l ghan garjan ISgi, barsat ghora dhar. 

Ratan jarit ko bano hindola, malayagir k6 s^,]. 

Resham dorl ; pa wan purwai^ ; gdwan haih Girir&j. 

Barkhat phul suman Vraj hpar; gopin sang samaj. 

Translation. 

The Great King is swinging in the cradle. 

The black gathering of clouds begins to thunder, and it begins to rain and pour. 

The cradle is studded with gems and the seat is made of maldydgiri (sandalwood). 

The ropes are silken, and the Eastern wind is blowing, and the King of the Mountains 
(Mahsldeva) is singing. 

On Vraj the gods are showering flowers ; and also on the gathering of cowherd girls. 

6 

Holi, Sung in Phd,gun. 

Text. 

Hari Idye narl birani, Asur, taine ek na mani. 

Jin Id Janaki tu hari hlye, we hari antaryami, 

Taji ghamand chatnan gahl lijai. Samujhi jan abhimani, 

Asur, taine ek na mani, 

RAja karante, Raja jayange ; rhp dharand Rnni. 

Ved parhante Vrahma jayange ; Narad muni se jnanl, 

Asur, taine ek na mani : hari Idi ndri birani. 

Nau akshohant dal, padm athasi. Hanuman agmani. 

Jhanda ai garyo reti men ; lal dhwaja phahrani. 

Asur taine ek na mfini ; hari laye nari birani. 

Kahad Mandodari Sunu, Pati Rdwan, chlioreh deo katu bani, 

Ja din kapi charhaih Raghunandan, pid karaih tori ghani. 
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Translation. 

0 Demon, thou didst not heed any advice and stole away another’s wife. 

He whose wife^ Janaki, thou hast stolen away knows the heart of every one. 

Do away with thy pride and take hold of his feet. Understand it, thou vain one, 

0 Demon, thou didst not heed any^advice. 

The Eajds leaving their rule and the Rdnis leaving their toilet come to the RajS’s (Ram’s) 

aid. 

Vrahma from the study of Vedas and Narad, the wisest ascetic (come to Ram’s aid). 

0 Demon, thou didst not heed any advice, and didst steal another’s wife. 

(Ram has an army) of nine aksliohani and eighty-eight ;padm of men. Hanuman is at the 
head. 

The flag-stafE has been set up in the sand and the red flag is waving. 

0 Demon, thou didst not heed any advice, and didst steal another’s wife. 

Mandodari says : — “ My lord R§.wan listen to me, give up the use of bitter language. 

On the day Raghunandan Rdm Chandra) attacks you in anger he will grind you down as 
the oil-maker grinds seeds. ” 

No. XLII. 

An. Allegory. 

The decotee, rejiresenied as a maiden^ is told that she must go to her father-in-laio^s houc^^ 

(out of this world) without companions^ playmates or relatives, to he married 
(gam “knowledge of God) in order to meet her beloved (God). 

Recorded by Dwdrk&Frasdd, a School-Master of the Mainpurt District, 

Text. 

Sasure turn ko jand hai. 

Kbel khilauna lagain ati pyure ; guriaii mezi chit shana hai. 

Sasure turn ko janS hai. 

Sang sakhi kon kam na aihaih ; matu pit^ chhut janS hai. 

Sasure turn ko jan^ hai. 

Abhiu kum^ri buddlu thori. Byah bhaSh ras pranS hai. 

Sasure turn ko janS hai. 

PiyS sang mel bhayo tin ko sab, dubidh^ bbarm nasand hai. 

Sasure turn kd jdud hai. 

Shankar sharan gaheh Sat Guru ko, sahajahin men piya pana hai- 

Translatiou. 

You must go to your father-in-law’s house. 

Your toys seem now very dear to you and your heart is in your dolls . 

You must go to your Eather-in-law’s house. 

Mo oompanion or friend shall be of any nse there and even the parents shall be left behind. 
You must go to the father-in-law’s house. 

Now, you are a maid with little wisdom. But when you are married you will find much 
pleasure. 

You must go to your father-iu-law’s house. 

Those who have met their beloved have lost their doubts and apprehensions. 

You must go to your father-in-law’s house. 

Shankar says that a woman who throws herself on the mercy of the True Guide obtains 
her beloved. 
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No. XLIII. 

A Popular Song at tlie Holi (Hori). 

Recorded hy Ram Ghartb Chaiihe, 

Text. 

1 

Shyam, mose khelo na hori ; palaguii kar jori. 

Gaia charawaii maiii niksi huh, sas nanand ki chori. 

Sagari ohunar rang men nS. bhijowo. Itani bat suno ho mori, 

2 

Shy to, mose khelo na- hori, etc. 

Chhin ihapat more hath se gS-gar ; zor se bahiyfih mar6ri. 

Dil dharakat hai ; sfius charhat hai ; deh kampati gori gori. 

3 

Shy to, mose khelo nd hori, etc. 

Abir gulab lipat gayo mukh se ; sayi rang men b6ri. 

Sas hazuran gari degi; balam jita na chhori. 

4 

Shy to, mose khelo na hori, etc. 

Phag khelke fcaiiie, rc M6han, kaha gati kini mori ? 

Sur DAs lakhi, magan bhayo hai, laj ralii kachha thori. 

Shyam mose khelo na hori, etc. 

Translation. 

1 

O Shyam, I salute you with clasped hands and beg you not to play hori with me. 

I have come out to teed tho cattle secretly from the mother-in-law and my husband’s sister. 

Do not make the whole of my garment wet with (red) colour. Listen to these words of mine, 

2 

O Shyilra, do not play hori with me, etc. 

You have snatched away my pitcher from my hands and twisted my arms forcibly. 

My heart boats and the breath pants and my fair body shudders. 

3 


0 Shyam, do not play hori, etc. 

Ued powder and red water has stuck to my face and the whole of my dress has 


been wet with 


red water. 

j^y mother-in-law mM call me a 


thousand bad names and my husband will not 

4 , 


leave me alive. 


0 Shydro, do not play hori, etc. 

0 Mohan, to what a state have you reduced me by playing 
Sur D&s seeing it, was absorbed in love and forgot all shyness. 
0 Shyam, do not play hori, etc. 
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No. XLIV. 

A Dirge on the death of an old woman. 

Recorded by Auld Hannt from the lips of Hindu women in the Sahdranpdr District. 

Text, 

1 

Hay, hay, deshoju ki Eani ; hay, hAy, 

Hdy, hay, jiti mar jdti ; hdy, hay. 

Hdy, hdy, bachchon ki burhiyd ; hay, hdy. 

Hdy, hay, gliar khdni burhiyd ; hdy hdy. 

Hay, hdy, yanun ki ghuriyd ; hay hdy. 

Hay, hay, jadu ki puriya ; hdy, hdy. 

2 

Jai bole jumari ki ; jai bolo. 

Jai bolo kubari ki ; jai bolo. 

Jai bolo mukhiyd ki : jai bolo. 

Jai bolo dukhiyd M j jai bolo, 

Jai bolo sahpin ki ; jai bolo. 

Jai bolo pdpin ki ; jai bolo. 

Jai bolo sohani ki ; jai bolo. 

Jai bolo mohani ki ; jai bolo. 

Translation. 

1 

Alas, alas ; for the Queen o£ the countries ; alas, alas. 

Alas, alas ; the living should have died ; alas, alas. 

Alas, alas ; 0 matron of children ; alas, alas. 

Alas, alas j old woman, that ate up the house ; alas, alas, 

Alas, alas ; old mare with the limbs ; alas, alas. 

Alas, alas ; 0 box of the magic ; alas, alas. 

2 

Say '‘Victory to the dead matron j” say “ Victory,*' 

Say “ Victory to the old hunchback eay “ Victory, ” 

Say “Victory to the head (woman) of the family say “ Victory. ** 

Say “Victory to the unhappy one say “ Victory. ” 

Say “ Victory to the old snake say “ Victory. ” 

Say “Victory to the old sinner; ” say “Victory. ** 

Say “ Victory to the glorious one;’* say “Victory. ** 

Say “Victory to the charmer ; ** say “Victory.” 

No. XLV. 

Ghami M Git, a Dirge. 

Sung among upper-class women. 

Recited by Kahtr Khdh^ 

Recorded by Abdu^r-Rahim Khdh, a school-master in the Saharanpur District, 

Text. 

Tu apne hath se phor, sasu meri, churiyah harydli. 

Sar men ddluh kljdk, meri zulfain haih kali, 

Merd hard high gayd sukh, bhdg gayd in bdghoh ka mail, 

TJtar merd nath, bulak, aur mere kanoh ki bdli ; 
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MerA lel§ gale ka hAr : saian sang gai lali. 

MerA bhesli kiya tn ne rando kA ; ab deti ban gAli. 

Koi ha main batawai ghair, ap ban baitbi gharwAH. 

Tn apne hath se phor, sAsn, chnriyan baryali. 

Translation. 

O mother-in-law, break my green bangles with your own hand. 

Although my locks are black, I shall throw dust on my head. 

My green garden has gone dry, because the gardener has run away. 

Take off my nose-ring, my ear-rings, 

And the garland which is around my neck, because my happy days are gone with my husband. 
You have made my vestage that of a widow and now yon abuse me. 

Some one says that I am a stranger and herself becomes the mistress of the family. 

O mother-in-law, break my bangles with your own hand. 

No. XLVI. 

A Popular PrabhAti (Morning Song). 

Sung hy pious Hindu mothers with their children in their laps before daybreak, 

Becorded by Ram Qhartb Chauhe^from the lips of his mother, who says that the recollection 

of the song still gives him pleasure* 

Text. 

1 

Thumuki chalat Ram Chandra ; bajat paijaniyAn. 

Kilik, kilik utbat dhai ; 

Girat bhumi lat pat^ ; 

Dbai, mod-god letl Dasbruth ki raniyah. 

AnchAl raj ang jhar ; 

Bibidbi bhAnti sou dular ; 

Tan, man, dban, wiri dari ; kahat mridu bachaniyAn 

2 

Thumuki chalat RAm Chandra ; bajat paijaniyAn. 

Bidrum se adhar tarun ; 

Bolat mridu buchan madhur ; 

Sundar nasikah bich latkati latkaniyah. 

3 

Thumuki chalat Ram Chandra: bajat paijaniyAh. 

Tulashi Das : ati anand ; 

Nirakhi ke mukhAr bind ; 

Raghubar chhabi samAn : Baghubar chhabi baniyAh. 

4 

Thumuki chalat Ram Chandra ; bAjat paijaniyAn. 
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Translation. 

1 

Heayily treads Ram Chandra : his anklets jingle. 

Laughing, laughing he runs along j 
Falls to the earth with legs entangled ; 

Rushing, the queen of Dashrath gathers him in her lap. 

With her cloak she dusts his body ; 

Fawns upon him in various ways ; 

Sacrificing body, soul and wealth ; she croons to him childish words, 

2 

Heavily treads Ram Chandra : his anklets jingle. 

Lips as red as bidrum fruit ; 

Voice as soft as a child's; 

From his pretty nose hangs a nose-ornament. 

3 

Heavily treads Rdm Chandra: his anklets jingle. 

(Saith) Tulsi Das : very pleased 
At beauty like none else ; 

Raghubar is made like Raghubar (alone), 

4 

Heavily treads Ram Chandra : his anklets jingle. 

No. XLVII. 

The Song of the Blessed Housewife. 

Sung by a Brdhmant of Chhawara Mau^ District FarruhMh&d. 

Recorded by the Head Master of the Village School, who remarhs that this song indicates 
the truth of the statement that among the ancient Hindus there was no 
dislike to the birth of daughters, such as now exists^ 

Text. 

Ek dhaunri dhumari gay so Hariju ke dwar khari. 

Wake baohchha Ifil gulal, so sone sing marhe. 

Rani baithih takht bichhfiy, tan dhi bahu sang liye. 

Kar kankan abhran chir, to motih mfing bhare. 

Dhan dhan bahuriya ki bhag to kokhi men Ml dhare, 

Dwfire to dye nn ke damfid ; Rani sakuch rahih, 

Ab ka, Rfini, sakuch kali ki riti yahi. 

Translation, 

At the door of Hari (a blessed man) is standing a brown cow. 

She has red (charming) calves and their horns are gilt with gold. 

daughters^n^M^ housewife) sits inside the house in company with daughters and 

1 (bracelets) on their hands (wrists) and other ornaments and silken 

clothes and the partings of their hair are filled with pearls. 

Blessed is the mother who has children in her lap, 

^* 1 ,- ^8'^® arrived, and the chief housewife (Rfini) grows sad 

(thinking that she would have to part with her daughters). 

ti, • “ *^® 0^ Kalyug (present age, that the mothers are deprived of 

their daughters at certain age). 
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No. XLVIII. 

Hymn to Sh&h MadAr. 

Sunff by the Dafdlia, icJien women go to the shrine annually to pray /or their children. 

Recorded hj Rdj Bahddur, a sehooUmaster in the daunpur District, 

CLud P audit Rdui Ghartb GJiaubCt 

DadliS dhilri Shdh Madtira 
Darbar terii sewon, SbS.h Madar. 

Kala neza, kala banS, kali teri taiw^r. 

Kali cbilman Shah ko, jismSh sohai hira lal. 

Sain mera jogiya : main jog men bhan. 

Pir mera bhahwara ; main phul kc kali. 

Darbar tera sewon, Shah Madar, 

Andhe ko dhkhaiu ; korhi ko kaya ; banjh khari darbSr* 

Pami betii, rozah banduu, khushi khushi ghar jaiiu. 

Ek awat, ek jafc, bid^whi ; ek khari darbar. 

Jh.uk jhuk Miyah ko sis nawawai ; ohal ghar apui jayS- 

Translation. 

0 Sh^h Maddr, giver of milk (riches). 

1 serve in thy court, O Sh§.h Madar. 

Black thy flag, black thy badge, aud black thy sword. 

Black the cJiilman^^ of the Shah, which is studded with diamonds and rubies. 

My Lord is an ascetic and I am full of asceticism. 

My Pir (Shah MadSr) is a beetle and I am the bud of a flower.. 

O Shah Madar, I serve in thy court. 

Thou givest eyes to the blind, (a sound) body to the lepers, aud barren women are 
standing in thy court (for children). 

Give me a child that I may keep my fast and go home happily. 

One comes, one goes, taking leave of you and one is (still) standing in thy court. 

They all bow down their heads to the Lord (Miydn) and go to their homes. 

Wo. XIiIX. 

A Corn-grinding Song. 

Sung by low-caste women. 

Recorded by LaksJmi Ndrdijan Pdnde, a master in the District School^ 

Jaunpur, and Bandit Ram Ghartb Chube, 

Text. 

Dharala akds dono, re, pal jatawa, ho. 

Kilwa Sumer biohw§.n lagal, re. 

Kin de le gohfl^n, B^ma ? Kin, re, chameriya ho ? 

KekarA duariySh gohu^u pisat, re. 


12 The cover of the ehiktm or huhble-hubbae . 
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Guru dele gohMn, Rama : Satguru cliameriya ho. 

Saniah ke dudriyah gohudh pisat, re : jhink lebu lehu manik jatdwdh ho. 

Raima bhukhSil Satguru pahun, re. 

Jo maiii pisaton, RSma, urari darari ke Saiah ghar hotoh dur dur chhiya chhiyd, re. 

Jo main pisaton^ Ramd, mehin kankiyd, ho, Saidh ghare hotoii sohdgin, re. 

Translation. 

The two parts of the mill (the upper and the lower stones) are the earth and sky. 

The hole in the middle is Mount Sumeru. 

Who gives wheat, O Ram ? Who gives chameriyd (a coarse corn) ? 

I shall grind the corn (learn wisdom) at the door of my Lord, 

The religious guide gives the wheat, 0 Ram, and the True Guide gives the coarse coru.^s 
I shall grind the corn at the door of my Lord, and put little by little the corn into the 
mill (learn little by little) which is made of a precious stone. 

The True Guide who is the object of my love is my guest. 

If I grind the com coarsely, 0 Rdm, I shall be driven from my Lord’s house in disgrace. 
Rut if I grind the corn finely, 0 Rdm, I shall be acknowledged as a lucky housewife. 

No. L. 

A Hymn to Hardeo (Hardanl) Baja. 

Sung by women when worshipping him^ 

Recorded by a school teacher of Chhaward Mau, District Farruhhdbdd. 

Text. 

Hardeo Lala ki jagi kala. 

Rhaye Lala jab jagi kald. 

Dushman m6ri pachhdre sare : more RundelS bare aqila. 

Hardeo Laljiji ki jagi kaM. 

Tnmhaih charhawain dhwajS n&rial ; khelaih, kudaih, hansain, LdlS . 

Bfiri umari, Lala, PatMn m^re : turn mere, Lala, albele Lala. 

Translation. 

The influence of Prince Hardeo began to be felt. 

As soon as he was born, his influence began to be felt. 

He killed and defeated all our enemies • my HundhelH is very wise. 

The influence of Prince Hardeo began to be felt. 

I offer you flags and coco-nuts, that my Prince may play and jump and laugh. 

You killed in your childhood a Pathin, O my Prince : you are my sweetheart. 


X e., teachings of a True Guide are hard to practise. 
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No. LI. 

A Hymn to Jakhai (a godling). 

(Invoked at times hy women, ^ 

JalcJiai, or Jakhai Bdid, appears u> have been a noted highway-man in his time and 
after his death to hare passed into the list of the malevolent dead. 

Recorded by Chawbe Vrij Kishor, an assistant master in the Town School, Pindhat, District Agra. 

Text. 

1 

Jakhai Babd, nek bilam ; ho hari. 

Kachha hari, kachhu manzil ki ; kachhu hoh payan bhdri. 

2 

Mere DeotS nek bilam ; ho hari. 

Kari, re, hathini zard ambSri ; dnkus de de hari. 


Mere Deot£, nek bilam; hanh hdri. 

Ghar ke nahu meresangan l^ge. Jatiar^ ke sang sidhari. 

4 

Mere DeotS, nek bilam ; hanh h^ri. 

DrabyS luti jaise kankar patthar ; khEnd Inti jaise khdri. 

5 

Mere Deot^, nek bilam ; hanh hSri. 

Meri Inti mohhiu kachhu nahiii bySpi ; nanad Inti Bardjari. 

6 

Mere Deotu nek bilam ; main hSri. 

Translation. 

1 

0 Jakhai B§,bS, let me rest awhile ; I am weary. 

1 am weary partly with the journey and partly I am heavy with child. 

2 

O my Spirit, let me rest awhile ; I am weary. 

The elephant is black and his coverings are yellow : I have been tired of goading her 
along. 

3 

O my Spirit, let me rest awhile ; I am weary. 

None of my family is with me. A clansman has accompanied me. 

4 

0 my Spirit, let me rest awhile ; I am weary. 

My money has been robbed like stones and pebbles, and my sugar has been plundered like 

salt. 


0 my Spirit, let me rest awhile : I am weary. 

1 do not care for being plundered but my husband’s sister has been plundered by the 
Banjaras. 

6 

0 my Spirit, let me rest awhile : I am weary. 
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No. LII. 

A Hymn to Krishna. 

( Attributed to Mtrd Bdi^ ) 

Sung hj Chiranjan Ldl of Mirhd Khurd, District Agra* 

Recorded by Tuld Edm, a teacher in the Village School. 

Text. 

Mere to Girdhar Gopal dSsard na koi*. 

Main to ai bhakti ; jani jagat dekhi monhiii. 

Aiikhijau Jal sinchi sincbi, prem boll boi boi, santmi dbig baitbi baitlii lok laj kboi. 

Ab to bliakli pbail gai ; janai sab koi. 

Sankh, chatra, gadS, padm, murli, kar hoi. 

Jak8 mathe mor mnkut : mero pati soi. 

Mdtu, pita, bbdi, bandhu, chharyoii sab Icoi. 

Dasi MirS saran ai bona : hoyS so hoi. 

Mere to Girdhar Gopal dusard k6i. 

Translation. 

I have none else than the nplifter of mountains and the protector of the cow (Krishna). 

I came to satisfy my instincts of love (bhakti) and the whole world saw me. 

I am lost to worldly shame, by watering the plant of love, with the water of my eyes 
(tears) and sowing it with speech, and sitting with the saints. 

Now the news of my devotion has spread far and wide, and everybody knows it. 

(My husband is he, who) has in his hands, the conoh-shell, the wheels, the mace and the 
lotus, and the Ante (Krishna). 

On his head a peacock crown: that is my husband (Krishna). 

I have forsaken mother, father, brother and relative, all. 

Thy slave, MirS, has come under thy protection : come what may, 

I have none else than the nplifter of mountains and the protector of the cow. 

No. LIII. 

Women’s Bathing Songs. 

Sung at the morning ceremonial ablution at a tank or river. They are hymns to 
Bdm,$ung with confused allusions to parts of the well-hnown story. Sung by 

Kripd Rdm^ Baniyd of Kherd in the Sahdranpur District. 

Recorded by Abdur Rahim^ a teacher in the Village School^ Kherd, 

Text, 

1 

Ap gaye the Raja rahSn, zanjiri taM thohk gaye, more Ram. 

Kya kholai Bhagwan, kya Panchhi Siyake, more Ram, 

Khari pakaroh ki dSli, tarpate men chhor chale, more Ram. 

Translation. 

0 my B4m, the King (husband) is gone to bathe, leaving me shut up under lock and key. 
0 my Bam, only Bhagwan (God) or a bird can open the door, coming here. 

Whatever branch I may catch at j he has deserted me that tremble ( I am in extreme 
agony of mind and body). 
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Text. 

8 

SPrabhu, Lachhiman donon, re, bhaia, mere Ram, ban bo sidhare. 

Phat ja. ri Dharti. SamS ja, ri Sita. Dwar khare Bhagwan. 

DIbak le, ri Sita, kesb. jo apne, it nak sare lark^ Prabho. 

GaiA cbungAwai anr hilawai jangal jh^ri, re Ram. 

Tere to kAre hath, re lark^, main jal bhi na piun. Pita apne ka nam bana de. 

Pita apne ka nam na janun; mSta to kahiye Kausalya, mot's Ram. 

Jhar jhapatiya larka ; god atbaya ; patake se ponchhai ns k© pjion : ho Ram. 

Dwar khare Sri Ram aisebalak ; meri abhag maine mukh huh na dekhyoh. Kisne diya 
ban bas. IIo Ram. 

Phat ja, ri Dharati. SamA jA, rA Sita. DtvAre khare Sri Ram, more RAm. 

Translation. 

The Lord (RAm) and Lakshman ; both the brothers, 0 my Ram, have started for the 
woods. 

0 Earth, break asunder. O Sit A, go into it. Bhagwan (RAm) is standing at the door. 

0 Sita, cover thy head, though the Lord is but a child after all, 

He feeds kine and pl&ys in the forests and bushes, O RAm. 

1 cannot drink water even from thy hands ray boy (Ram) for they are black. Tell me 
thy father’s name. 

I do not know my father’s name but my mother is called KausalyA, 0 my Ram. 

Then she picked the boy up quickly into her lap, wiping the dust off his feet with her 
garment 5 it was RAm. 

At the door a child like 3ri RAm is standing, and I am so unfortnuate as not to see him. 
Who sent them to live in the woods ? It was RAm. 

0 earth buyst asnnder, 0 SitA, go into it. At the door Sri Ram is standiug^ 0 my RAm, 

No. IiIV. 

A Wpman’s Hymn to Rftm. 

Sung hy a Brahmant of Chhawdrd Mau, Visirict Farrulchdbdd^ 

Recorded by a teacher m the Village School, 

Ek chakai, dut chakwA. 

do main jAnati Hari moh ko taji bain, mere RAmji : 

Pakari ghurilawa ki bagh ghari ek bilmhauia. 

Chaliyo, na sakhiyo saheliyo, juri mili chali haih, mere RAmji, 

Hari ne lagai phul bagiyA sihoh Awaiii. 

JCoi sakhi garuAh, kon sakhi anjarin, mere RAmji. Main apradhih ansuAh sipch lagAi. 

Jo main jAnati Hari mohhiD taji haih, Hari Mohhih taji haih ; 

Hoti main ban Id koiliya banahih ban rahata, mere RAmji. 

Jo Hari jatA sbikAr to kuhuk sunauti. 

Jo main jAnati Hari mouhih taji haih, mere Ramji : 

Hoti jal ki machhariya jalahiu jal rahati, mere Raraji. 

Jo Hari awate nahan cha ran gahi leti, mere RAmji. 

Translation. 

One ohakwi and two chakwA.^* 

0 my RAm, had I known that Hari (husband) would desert me, 

1 would have caught the reign of his horse and stopped him for (at least) an hour. ♦ 

O my girl friends and companions let us go together, 0 my RAm. 

Let us water the garden that Hari (my husband) has planted. 


The chahwd and dhahwi) the male and female of th® Brahmiini Bnok are the stock emblems of conjngal love. 
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Some of my girl friends began to water the garden with a jar (furnished with a spout) and 
some began to water it with handfuls. I, a sinner, began to water the garden with tears. 

Had I known that Hari (husband) would leave me, that Hari would leave me, 

I would have become a cuckoo and would have dwelt in the forest. 

When my Hari went hunting I would have made him hear my sorrowful note Qcu7iuh)> 

Had I known that my Hari would desert me, 0 my Ram, 

1 would have become a fish of the water and made the water my abode, 0 my Ram ? 

When Hari came to bathe, I would have caught his feet with reverence, O my Ranu 

No. LV. 

A Song of the Tlj. 

Sung hy the women at the Festival in Sdwan, 

Sung hy l^ripd Rdm^ Ban^yd, of Kherd, 

Recorded by Abdu^T-Bahim Khdh, teacher in the Village School ^ Khera^ Disiiict Sahdranpdr* 

Text. 

Kar de, re ammS,, Kothali : biibu ko- lene jauii : kl Sawan aya. 

Kyon kar, re bet^, jayag^ ? Age nadijoh ki dar. 

Nadi yon re, naw laga lun ; bera par ut&r. 

Pher, re, kyoukar beta, j^ag^ ? Age sanpoh ki d&r. 

Sahpon, re, dudh piUya dun ; bera par utar. 

Kyohkar, r^ beta, jayaga ? Age imtoh ki dar. 

U htoh, re, pipal khilay dun : bera par utir. 

Kyohkar, re betS, j^yagS. ? Age hSthiyoh ki dar. 

Bathiyoh, r6, khiUya dun j bera par utar. 

Kothe, ri, charhkar, dekhti ki main dhr ki nere. 

Age, age, ri, nfii aur pacbh^ Brahmaua, pichh8 mcra mai jiiya blr. 

Nai ke, re, hath lathariy^, mai jliya lidth sundar kaman. 

Nai ke, re, lauhgi “ Ram, Ram,’' maijayA hiuiigi rulaye, 

Nai ke kawareh duhgi pirha ; maijaye ke taklit duh bichhaya. 

Tun kyofj ai, bubu, dubali ? Kyoh tere mail tare bhesh ? 

Sasu nanad ke tanoh se main dubli ; aur yohhiu mere mail tare bbesh t ki Sawan ayS. 

Tun kyoh, re bhai, dublS ? Kyoh tere mail tare bhesh? 

Kasrat kara gard dhul meii yase mail tare bhesh. 

Nai ko kaware duiigx khihchari ; maijaya hari muhgi dhoi dal. 

Kaise, re, nai ko kbichari ? Kalse jnujhhe hari mung ki dal ? 

Achchhi hai teri kbichari : ras bhax'i teid mung ki d^l, 

Bhej de, re mawasi, bh8j de bubu ko lene ayE. 

Kyohkar, re birA, bbej dhn ; Age nadijoh ki dar 

Dubi ddbi, re BrAhmana aur nEi ; mere lambe lambe kesh. 

Deware nai aur Brabman{% jin cbhoriyo naddx bich. 

Jiyo, re meia maijaya, biran, jin kErbi nadijoh bicb. 

Translation, 

0 mother, get (things) ready for the Tij (Kothali. ia the Western Districts). I am going 
to bring my sister {bUd), for Sawan has come. ^ 

0 my son, why do you go ? There are rivei’S in the way. 

1 shall get boats in the rivers and pass across them, 

0 why do yon go, my son ? There are snakes in the way. 


Repetition tore of verses 2 to 9 above. 
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I shall give milk to the snakes, and pass along, 

0 my son, why do yon go ? There are camels in the way. 

1 shall feed camels with (the branches) and leaves of the pipal tree and pass along, 

0 my son why do yon go ? There are elephants in the way. 

1 shall feed elephants with mangoes and pass along. 

She goes upstairs and sees if it (the daughter’s house) is near or far. 

The barber first and next the Brdhman and the brave son of mother (brother) in rear. 

The barber has a staff in his hand and my brother has a beautiful bow in his. 

I salute {Earn Rdtn) the barber and cry holding the feet oE the brother.^® 

I shall give (or I give) to the barber a wooden seat in a corner of the courtyard, and for 
my brother I set a throne. 

0 sister why are you thin ? Why is your appearance dirty ? 

1 am lean on account of the teasing of my mother-in-law and my husband’s sister. I am 
dirty of my own accord ; for Sawan has come. 

Why are you thin, 0 brother ? Why is your appearance dirty ? 

I am dirty-looking because I have taken my exercise in the dust, 

I shall ghe to the barber (a dish of) mixed rice and pulse (hhichart) for food ; and my 
mother’s brother I shall prepare (a dish of) freshly washed pulse (mung) separately from the 
rice. 

How will you give the hhicha^ ? Will you give me freshly washed muhg ? 

Your hhtchart is good and your pulse of miihg is tasty. 

0 mdwasi (mother-sister) I have come to take my sister to my house. Allow her to go 
with me. 

Why should I let her go ? There are rivers in the way.^^ 

The BrAhman and the barber will drown and so will my long locks of hair. 

A curse on the barber and the Brahman, who left me in the river, 

O my husband’s brother, may you live long that carried me safely across the rivers. 

No. LVI. 

A Popular Txj Song. 

Sung by women in Sdwan, 

Recorded by Allah Bahhah, a ieacher in the village school, Kujd, District Sahdranpiir. 

Ab ki chau muse swami, gbar raho, ghar raho, nandt ke bir, 

Sahpoh ne chhon kahchuli ; nadiyfih ne anchwe nir. 

Beia phfila., chameli phull ; khil rahe Jamun^ ke tir ? 

Hare pile badra aye ] kaun bandhawai dhir ? 

Translation. 

0 my lord, stay at home this rainy season (chau mdsd) stay at home my husband. 

The snakes have cast their skins, and the rivers are bubbling with water. 

The held has blossomed and the chameli has blossomed and they are making pleasant, the 
banks of the Jamuna. 

The black and the yellow clouds have come , who else will inspire me with courage ? 

i« The custom of the women in Northern India is that if they should meet a brother or a father whea in 
trouble, to hold hia feet and cry ; and in the course of this unpleasant way of meeting they bring to his notice 
jail their troubles and misfortunes. 

XT Repetition here of verses 2 to 9 above. 
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MENDICANT’S CRIES IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

BT WILLIAM OEOOKE (LATE I.C.S.}. 

1. 

Tlie Qalandar Faqirs of PirftA Kaliar. 

Eecorded hy a Teacher in the Sihandard School^ Agrd. 
Communicated by Fandit Rdm Ohaftb Chaube, 

TobiA- 

Samajbkar banij kiyfi hai bhSri. 

Kist He ladi lawang il&ichi ; kisi ne* mithS kharf. 

Jab SMn mabg^ lekbi, bbiili sadb sari. 

ne mdd bai nam Dbaat ka : puran khep bam&ri* 

Samajbkar banij kiy& bai bbari. 

Translation. 

I have undertaken a trade in a heavy thing after mature consideration. 

Some have* purchased cloves and some cardamom^ and some sugar and salt.. 

When God required of them an account, then they forgot all about it. 

I have purchased the name of the Rich (God) and my load is full. 

I have undertaken this trade after mature consideration. 

2. 

The fbUowers of Shdh B!arail&. 

Recorded hy a Teacher in the Sihandard Schoolf AgrA, 
Communicated hy Fandit Earn Ghartb Chaube^, 

Text. 

SH&h Karaila phalaigd terfi berft. 

Titti roti aur naqad dhela. 

Ay a zindab- Shah ka meld. 

Haq ebukd de shfim, 

Aur sawere Mauld bhala karaiga terd.. 

Translation:. 

Shah Karaild’ sbaM cause thy boat (in the ocean of the world) to be fruitful. 

Give me bitter bread and half a^pice in cash. 

The fair of the living Shah has arrived. 

Give him his rights in the evening, 

God will, do thee good in. the morning. 

8 . 

The followers of NikhatttL ShAh^ a saint of Sikandarahad, Ag^d t 
in the month of Bamsan. 

Eecorded by a Teacher in the Sihandard School^ Agrd^ 
Communicated hy Pundit Rdm Qharih Chaube, 

Text. 

Ehoda ke khdsah logo 1 Nabt ke pydre T 
Mithe logo, dheld Khodd ke ndm, dheld ! 

Khodd ke Rasfil ke ndm ! 

id ke roz. Shdh Nikhattu ke thikare men gharawwan. 
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Translation. 

O special people of God ! O beloved people of the Prophet I 
.One-half pice in the name of God, sweet people ! 

And one-haif pice rn the name of the Prophet of God 1 
On the Id day fill the broken vessel of Shah Nikattd. 

4 . 

The Ordinary Mendicant. 

Communicoded by Pandit Rdm Ghartb Ckauhe, 

Text. 

Ram kahat korhi tarai, ki jM^e m/ins na chfirn. 

Sundar badan pay ke ; kyon na bhajo Sri Ram ? 

Translation, 

The leper attains salvation who has neither bones nor skin. 

Why do yon with a fair holy not repeat the name of Sri R^m ? 

5. 

I — Mendicants at Hardwftr. 

Communicated by Pandit Rdm Ghartb Chaube. 

Text. 

Matf khlln}®, mjiti bichhanS ; mdti ksi sirhana. 

M^ti ae matl inati mill, ram gayfi bhahwar na manS. 

Translation, 

Earth to eat ; earth to sleep on ; earth for the pillow. 

Earth mixed with earth, and the beetle (the soul) flew away heeding nobody. 

6 . 

n — Mendicants at HardwStr. 

Communicated by Panpit Rdnt Ghartb Chauhe, 

Text. 

B'aja nagara kuch kd: ukharanlag gai mckh. 

Fanchhi so to lad gai ; khari tamasha dekh. 

Translation. 

The drum announces the hour of departure : the tent-pegs begin to be uprooted. 

The bird (soul) is loaded up (departs);, while they (the f 0 m.ale relatives) watch the show. 

7. 

Mendicants in general. 

Communicated by Pandit Rdm Ghb.Txh Chaube. 

Texts. 

a, 

Ganihari bSndhi dhnl ki ; rahi pawan se phuL 
Girah jatan ki khul gai, ant dhul ki dhul. 
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b. 

Tam dekhat jag jafc ha!, jagat dekhat ham jat. 

Yahi jagat ki rit hai ; ek awat, ek jat« 

c. 

Tumhin hamare SaiyEh : turn lag hamari daur ; 

Jaise kag jah^z pai, sujh&t aur na thaur. 

d. 

Tan ki tanak saray men nek na pdyo chain. 

Sans naqqarll kunch k4, bSjat hai din rain. 

e. 

Chalna hai, rahuS nahin ; chaln^ hiswe bis, 

Aise sahal suhdg ko, kaun guhawe sis ? 

Translation. 

a. 

A man’s body is a bag of dust and is filled (pnfied out) with air. 

If by carelessness the air escapes, the end of the dust is dust. 

b. 

Ton see that the world is going and the world sees that I am going. 

It is the way of world ; one comes and one goes. 

e. 

Ton alone are my Lord ; to yon I can complain ; 

Like the crow on the ship’s mast that sees no end of the ocean. 

d. 

In the inn of the body I hare found no rest ; 

The drum for departure is being beaten day and night. 

e. 

We haye to go and may not tarry, for surely we have to go. 

Then for such a transitory married life, who would adorn the hair ? (What’s the use of 
personal decorations and worldly pleasures that are^not to last ?) 

8 . 

Hindi Mendicants. 

Commmieated by Fandit Rdtn Gharih Chaube*. 

Text. 

N&hak soch karo dhan ko. Turn g&thi kai udr^ men ketik khayo ? 

Jabai janmyo jag jiwan men, tab ketik laksh liye sang dyo ? 

Tinhaih bisray phiro man mudh, jo din ajan aj^chak khyayo. 

Tulsi: ** Jiya jani bhajo Bhagwant, to sinchai wahi jin biro lagdyo.” 

Translation. 

Yon care for wealth uselessly. How much did you spend from your pocket in the womb ? 

When you were born in the world, how many IdkJis (of rupees) did you bring with you ? 
Forgetting him who feeds the poor, the ignorant, the unbegging, you wander about. 

Tulbi says Eepeat the name of the Blessed, fully believing that He who has planted the 
pi ants will water them.” 
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9. 

Hindi Mendicants. 
Communicated by Bdm Gharib Chaube, 

Text. 

Jhamat dwar matang anek jaDjir jare mad anbud cb^te ; 

Tikhe turang mano gati chanchal paun ke begha se badh j^te. 
BMtar cbandramakbt awa lokahin, babar bhup^ kbade na samate. 
Ete chaje jo, kab^ Talsi, jo pai Janaki Nath or rang na rate. 

Translation. 


At tbe door elephants are swinging tied with chains, and the water of bloom (rutting) is 
flowing (from their beads) ; 

And horses so swift of foot that they surpass tbe air in swiftness. 

Within are (maidens having) faces like tbe moon, and without are kings (so numerous) that the 
room cannot accommodate. 

Tulsi says ; What is all this worth when you did not make friends with tbe Janaki ’s husband 
(Ram Chandra). 

10 , 

Muhammadan Mendicants. 

Communicated by Rdm Gharib Chaube. 

Text. 

Tan Kaya, man masjid; ap Khoda jis men baifeba bolai, ji; 

Aise Khoda ko ebb or fcar, kahau wabmai ? Kabau bahankai ? Kabah dolai, ji 7 
Fana ke pabale, fana ho ja. Sidba rasta rahnumSh ka pai. 

Translation. 

Tbe body is tbe Ka’ba, tbe mind is tbe mosque, in which God keeps his seat and speaks out. 
Leaving such a God, whither goes thy fancy ? Whither dost thou stray ? Whither dost thou 
wander 7 

Be outwardly destroyed before the day of destruction. The path to paradise is straight, 

11 . 

The Suthard Shd>his. 

Recorded by Lakshmi Ndrdyan, a Master in District School^ Jaunpur^ and 
communicated and translated by Rdm Gharib Chaube. 

Text, 

Jag ko lit karorih khaya, man men ab to laj behiyi. 

Apni apni karke pali deh raha banrayi. 

Indrin ko paritokh karan hit agh bhar pet kamiyi. 

Swarath lobhi jag ige dukh royi, bharam gamayi. 

Laj gai aur dharara dubiya, hith kachhu nahlh iyi. 

Mazi kahih nahlh piyi, jag men nihaq raha bhuliyi. 
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Ohhin ke sukh ki lalach jit^ tit swan lar tapkaja. 

EM jag men jis ko apna kar jliutha bharam barhaya : 

Tin swaratb phansi kiikar snkar sam, dutkar bat^ya. 

Apn&, apna, apna ” karke, babut barhai mi.yL 
Ant samai taji dino mal sam, jin ko ati apn^ya. 

Translation. 

Man receives millions of kicks from the world, but receives no shame in his mind. 

Through madness he nourished the body, giving out that it is his. 

In order to satisfy the senses he earned his bellyful of sins (an exceedingly large amount). 

He weeps out his grievances before the selfish world and exposes his own faults to censure. 

He loses his shame and drowns his virtue and gets nothing by it. 

He finds no pleasure anywhere and remains careless in the world (or mixed up with the world). 
Where there is the desire of momentary pleasure, think those places to be defiled (by the spittle 
of dogs). 

In this world they whom he thinks to be his own, are false. 

They are selfish and when he goes to them, they treat him as dogs and swine. 

He has increased his concerns (in the world) saying: “they are my own, my own, my 

own. 

But he will have to leave that like filth which in his heart he thought to bo his own. 


BOOK-NOTJOES. 


Dents de S. Beat, I.C.S. — The Brahui Language, 

Part I. Introduction aud Grammar, Calcutta, 1909. 

Superintendent, Government Printing, India. VIH + 

237 pp. Bs. 2-8 or 3s. 9d. 

BnAnti is, as is weU-knowa, the dialect spoken 
by the Br§,hdis in Baluchistan. The fullest ac- 
count of the tribe is, so far as I am aware, that 
contributed by Mr. R. Hughes- Duller, I.O.S., to 
Sir H. H. Risley's Ethnographic Appendices, 
Census of India, 1901, Vol. I, pp, 66, fp. Like the 
Baloohis they are classed under what Sir Herbert 
Risley calls the Turko-Iranian type. Mr, Bray 
now informs us that their appearance is somewhat 
different from that of their neighbours. “ Some- 
what below the medium height, with oval face, 
round eyes, and high, slender nose, he [ the Brd- 
hOi] is framed in a less imposing mould than 
the Pathan or Balacli proper ... he usually 
accepts, as a matter of course, the claims of both 
Pathan and Baluch to be his superior in race, 
and certainly displays a distinct alacrity to trace 
a non-Brahfii descent whenever he can do so with 
decency. It is significant that no Baluch with 
proper pride would stoop to give his daughter in 
marriage to a BrSfhfii ; the needless to say, 

marries a daughter into a Baluch family, without 


a scruple . « . Eliminate all foreign elements 
from his tribe, and we are left with a people whose 
kinship with the races to which it h:;s opened its 
ranks, or by wbicb it is geographically surrounded 
has, to say the least, yet to be proved.” It is 
interesting to read these remarks by a scholar 
who knows the Brahiiis so well as our author, 
and it is to be hoped that we shall soon get a 
series of anthropometric data referring to so great 
a number of Brahdis as possible. Ib would bo 
advisable to extend the ethnological examination 
of the tribe also to its females. 

A peculiar interest attaches itself to the langua- 
ge of the Brahtiis. Since the days of Chr. Lassen, 
it has been commonly supposed that it contains 
a Dra vidian substratum, which is now, it is true, 
much overgrown by foreign elements, but which 
is still visible in certain characteristic features. 
I do not intend to analyse the details in this 
place. Mr. Bray’s book should go a long way 
towards removing such doubts as are still enter- 
tained in certain quarters. We shall however be 
able to judge with greater certainty after the 
appearance of the same author’s analysis of the 
BrS»hfii vocabulary, which is to be published as a 
second volume. The present, first part contains 
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a very full Brdhfli grammar, one of the very best 
grammars published by the Indian government. 
It will in future be necessary for everybody who 
wants to study the Br§,h<ii language, to consult 
this work and to consult it thoroughly. And I 
do not doubt that most scholars will adopt the 
author’s view about the linguistic affinities of 
the Br&hM language, i.e., of its old base. 

If we accept the theory that Br^ihtii was ori- 
ginally a Dravidian form of speech, as I think 
we must do, the remarks about the outer appear, 
ance of the typical Br§.hai reproduced above, get 
more important. It would be highly interesting 
if any of the Br&hM characteristics could be 
comparable with such as are found among the 
Dravidas proper, and here there is a rich field for 
the Ethnographical Survey. In this connexion 
I would also remind of the fact, that the Dravidian 
race has not as yet been thoroughly examined from 
an ethnological point of view. 1 have not myself 
the slightest doubt that it contains individuals 
whose ancestors have from the beginning belong- 
ed to two different races, and it is still an open 
question whether traces of two different types 
can still be shown to exist somewhere within the 
Dravidian area. If that is not the ease, one of 
the two types must have disappeared and its only 
traces are now to be found in one of the two 
linguistic groups between which the Dravidian 
race is, at the present day, divided. Language 
is not, of course a test of race. But if we find 
one race speaking two different languages, which 
have no philological connexion with each other, 
and one of which is distributed over a very wide 
area and spoken by tribes presenting different 
racial characteristics, we have a strong indica- 
tion that the race in question is not unmixed. 
Now we find many variations in the typical fea- 
tures within most Dravidian tribes, as will he 
apparent from a glance at the table in Sir H. H. 
Risley’s Ethnographic Appendices, pp. 22, f. Such 
variations are very interesting, and some day 
they will he studied with the same interest as 
that now brought to bear on the study of dialects 
and mixed languages. A thorough investigation 
of the Brahfii tribe in this respect will no doubt 
yield interesting results If, after all, the BrS.hClis 
should turn out to bo identical in race with the 
Baldcbis but to speak a language which in its 
base is Dravidian though the races are quite 
distinct, we shall have to infer that the original 
Br&lifii stock has become so mixed that no 
anthropological traces are left of its origin. 

Geographically, the connexion of Br^hfiis and 
Dravidiaqs does not, perhaps, present so great 
difficulties as would appear at the first glance. 


The Brdhfii territory is adjacent to the area of 
what Sir Herbert Bisley calls the Scytho-Dravi- 
dian type, in which a Dravidian element must 
be contained. This Dravidian substratum has 
perhaps once also been found over large areas 
now peopled by tribes speaking R^jasthdni and 
Bhll dialects. It might even be suggested that 
the use of a cerebral Z in GujarSiti, BSjasthSini, 
PanjAbi and Marathi might he due to the in- 
fluence of such a substratum and have something 
to do with the curious cerebral I in Dravidian and 
Brdhffi. On the whole, 1 think that the general 
history of Indo-Aryan vernaculars cannot be 
understood if we do not assume a strong in- 
fluence of one or more non-Aryan substrata, 
which have exercised their influence on their 
phonology and grammatical system. A thorough 
analysis of a mixed dialect like Bi &hfii will pro- 
bably throw much light on many obscure points, 
and we may congratulate ourselves that this 
analysis has been undertaken by so able and so 
enthusiastic a scholar as Mr. Bray. 

Sten Konow. 


Tantbaxhtatika Die klteste Fassnng des Pafioatan- 
tra. Nach den Handsohriften beider Rezensionen 
zutn erateiL Male heransgegeben von Johannes 
Hebtel. Berlin 1910. 4° XXVII+lCd pp., 2 plates, 
Abhaudluugen der Ronigliohen Gesellsohaft der 
Wissensohaffcen zn Gottingen. Bhilologlsch-historis- 
ohe Elasse. Nene Polge Band XII. Nro. 2, Mark 24. 
Db, HeeteIj’s edition of the Tantrakhyayika 
is the last of a long series of papers and books 
in which he has given the results of his thorough 
study of the history of the Paffchatantra and 
other collections of Indian folklore. Thanks to 
his indefatigable zeal, we are now in a position 
to judge about the various questions connected 
with this important branch of Indian literature 
with comparative certainty. Dr. Hertel has 
taken infinite pains in comparing all available 
manuscripts of the different recensions of the 
Panchatantra, and the result is that the current 
opinion about the history of the work has had 
to be modified in important points. In his in- 
troduction the author gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance rendered him by various scholars 
and institutions. Thanks are especially due to 
Dr. M, Aurel Stein, who has again added to the 
record he holds for kindness and unselfishness 
in assisting fellow-scholars in providing manu- 
scripts and other materials for their wort, and to 
Mr. F. W . Thomas, the Librarian of the India 
Office, who has made it possible to obtain the 
loan of numerous manuscripts from India 
and London. The author has thus been able to 
make use of almost the whole available material 
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during a prolonged period* Most libraries and 
institutions possessing Pauchatantra manuscripts 
have placed them, or copies of them, at the 
author’s disposal. The Kashmir government 
forms a notable exception. Dr. Hertel, whose 
rec[uest for a loan from the Biaghunath Temple 
Libraiy was forwarded by the India Office on 
November 29th, 1907, was, after a delay of 
almost two years, on August 12th,1909, informed 
that, according to the views of the Kashmir 
authorities, the manuscripts " are rare and of 
great value to the State and that if copies are given 
out their value and importance will diminish 
greatly. His Highness has, however, no objection 
to allowing a copy of the manuscripts to be 
supplied to Dr. Hertel at his expense on the un- 
derstanding that the copies so supplied or any 
portion thereof will not be made use of or 
published without the express and distinct sanc- 
tion of the State previously obtained.” Nobody 
who knows the generous liberality which His 
Highness Sir Pertab Singh displays towards 
students of Indian history and philology will feel 
the slightest doubt that this Abderitic answer to 
Dr. Hertel’s request has not been dictated by 
him. The matter is however typical for the 
present state of affairs in Kashmir. The care 
of the manuscripts of the State has been en- 
trusted to the Director of Archasology, Babu 
Chatterji, who is, I believe, an adept in theosophy, 
but who does not seem to take a sufficient in- 
terest in archeeologioal and historical research 
to understand that the work which he is unable 
to do himself should be left to other more com- 
petent scholars. It is much to he regretted that 
the archasological and historical treasures of the 
Kashmir State shall be allowed to remain in- 
accessible and to decay owing to the policy of 
inactivity and jealousy followed by the Archaeo- 
logical Department of the State, which has 
not, of course, anything to do with the Arohao- 
logical Survey of India. 

It is not, in this place, possible to give more 
than a short summary of the important results 
attained by Dr. Hertel. He has shown that the 
sixteen different Sanskrit recensions of the PaS- 
chatantra all show traces of having been derived 
from old manuscripts in Siradd. character. Inter- 
nal evideuce also points to Kashmir as the place 
where the original work was composed. The old- 
est recension of the work now in existence is the 
Tmtrdkhydyika, of which Dr. Hertel has 
brought to light two slightly different versions. 
This recension, which Dr. Hertel calls 8, goes 
directly back to the original work. The same 
is the case with a similar recension JST, which is 
represented, in the first place, by the old work 


drawn upon by Somad^va and KshSm^ndra, and 
in the second place by an old unknown manus- 
cript, NW, The common source of Somaddva 
and Ksh6mtodra was not, so far as we now 
know, the old Brihatkathd of Gunadhya, but a 
later Kiashmirian work based on it. Dr. HertePs 
studies show how this conclusion, arrived at from 
other considerations by M. Lacote, is easily ex- 
plained from the history of the old Pauchatantra. 
if this latter work was originally written in 
Kashmir, it is quite natural that its contents 
should have been iucorporated in a Kashmirian 
revision of GucAdhyas BrihatkathA. Prom NW* 
are derived the Pahlavi versions, the abbreviated 
text current in South India, the HitopadS^a, and 
finally the popular versions and the Jaina recen- 
sions current in North-Western and Central 
India. 

Dr. Hertel considers Tantrdkhydna to be the 
most original form of the name of the book, and 
he explains this name as meaning a tale which 
may serve as a model, an instinctive tale. He 
further makes it probable that the original com- 
position cannot have taken place too long time 
after ChS.nakya, who is distinguished as mahat 
in a stanza where be occurs together with 
authorities such as Manu, VAohaspati, ParAsara, 
and who must therefore hare been remembered 
at the author’s time. It is even possible that 
ChAnakya was still alive when the original 
Pauchatantra was written. The fact that this 
work mentions wood as the material used in 
building temples, also points to a high age, and it 
is scarcely possible to date it later than 200 B.O. 

It is self-evident how important a careful 
edition of the oldest available version of this 
famous work must be. Dr. Hertel has not spared 
any effort in order to make bis edition as good 
as possible, and the work he has turned out is 
excellent. Nobody can, I think, help admiring 
this enthusiaBtic scholar, who is a professor in a 
German college, and whose day is spent in the- 
daily routine of ordinary school work, but who 
can still find time to undertake stich a difficult 
and complicated work as the elucidation of the 
history of the Pauchatantra. All students of 
Indian history and civilisation will feci heavily 
indebted to him, and those Indian scholars who 
are unable to read his German papers in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society will be 
glad to have an opportunity to study the Sans- 
krit text which he now lays before the public, 
and in which only the footnotes tell us about 
the infinite time and trouble it has taken to 
produce this standard edition. 

Sten Koirow. 









